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IN MY STUDY CHAIR. 


Att kinds of wise sayings have been 
uttered and recorded about books—how 
they are the means by which we make the 
great minds of other generations our per- 
sonal friends, and so forth. But these 
grand reflections, with all their undeniable 
truth, are meant of course to apply to the 
contents of books, and then only in a lim- 
ited degree: for a good deal of print and 
paper was employed by the small minds 
as well as great minds, in ancient times as 
in modern. But books themselves, after 
long companionship, come to have an ac- 
tual personality, for many of us. They 
are to me “a substantial world,” in more 
senses than Wordsworth’s. The material 
tangible volume becomes a_ personal 
friend,—like the familiar walking-stick, or 
well-accustomed pipe. ‘The very leather 
and lettering form themselves into a coun- 
tenance—sometimes quite as “expressive 
as some of those which belong to our 
human flesh-and-blood companions. Such 
distinctive physiognomy is not patent to 
any one except the owner. The casual 
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bachelor finds an embarrassing family like- 
ness in all babies: but to the mother’s 
eye there lies a world of individual expres- 
sion in the winking and staring eyes, and 
the pimple which represents a nose, in the 
face of her own particular offspring. I 
could pick out any one of my own books, 
which has any claim to old acquaintance, 
from the bottom of a pile of strangers, al- 
most at a glance. The very stains upon 
their backs and sides are known to me, 
and in some cases have a history of their 
own—scars which tell of more or less hon- 
orable warfare. There are many such 
volumes whose loss would be out of all 
proportion to their actual value in the 
book-market ; and the idea of their being 
replaced by a smart new edition would be 
an outrage to their owner’s feelings the 
same in kind, if not in degree, as an offer 
to make up to a mother the loss of a pet 
child by the importation of a bran-new 
baby. 

Few modern books are of a character 
thus to take rank as personal friends. 
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Many are pleasant enough companions 
for the hour: but, for the most part, we 
go our way and forget them. Being a 
respectable household, and feeling our 
literary duties and responsibilities accord- 
ingly, we subscribe to “ Mudie’s.” Down 
comes by rail the monthly box, and the 
red and blue volumes strew the tables in 
the women’s quarters, and frequently find 
their way, it must be admitted, to the 
study of this present writer. Well, here 
and there, no doubt, a very pleasant vol- 
ume comes to hand, which makes a per- 
ceptible addition to our stock of ideas, 
and shows us something either of the 
world without us or the world within us 
in new and interesting aspect. But how 
unfortunately rare are such books, now as 
ever! and how much more difficult it is, 
in the present inundation of printed paper, 
to pick out of the heap of rubbish the one 
ortwo—vari nantes in gurgite vasto—which 
it is really worth while to sit down and 
read! As to being guided in such selec- 


tion by reviews, in the first place, tastes 
in literature, as in other things, honestly 
differ; and it is by no means certain that 
the book which interests the reviewer will 
interest you; and in the second place, 


everybody knows how a good deal of this 
reviewing is done. It is not that a favor- 
able notice of any volume is matter of bri- 
bery and corruption,—our periodical litera- 
ture is far too respectable for that; nor 
yet that a truculent critique is often the 
mere indulgence of a personal grudge. 
Such unwarrantable abuses of what ought 
to be considered a public trust are not un- 
known in literature, but they are of rare 
occurrence. But the converse practice is 
common enough, and notorious enough, 
and threatens to degrade professional criti- 
cism to the level of an auctioneer’s adver- 
tisement. An author’s book finds its way 
mysteriously into the hands of a personal 
friend for review, and the critical notice 
becomes a mere laudatory congratulation. 
“ On arrive quand on a des camarades.” 
The obligation is possibly repaid in kind: 
and it would be amusing, if it were not 
irritating, to trace in some patent cases 
the working of this “ cameraderie.” 

In these days, when everybody reads, 
or at least thinks it becoming to have 
books lying on the table, it is not wonder- 
ful that books of all kinds should be manu- 
factured ; and therefore not at all wonder- 
ful that many of them should be so bad. 
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There seems no hope of any improvement 
in this respect. The general spread of edu- 
cation and of the power to read (one can 
hardly say the taste for reading) has this 
effect amongst others: that the great ma- 
jority of readers now do not know a good 
book from a bad one. Nay, in many 
cases they prefer the inferior article, if it 
appeals successfully to some of their lower 
tastes. There are people who honestly 
relish a quartern of gin more than a glass 
of Roederer’s champagne; and it is mere 
folly to submit the finer flavors of your 
chef to the palate of a man who can enjoy 
a garlic stew. It is all very well for your 
delicate Horace to anathematise the iron 
stomachs of the reapers; they can laugh, 
in their turn, at the squeamish fancies of 
the poet. Even in decent society—in con 
versation with people who from habit and 
education might be presumed to have had 
their taste in reading decently cultivated 
—one is startled from time to time at being 
called upon to admire some new book which 
one has cast angrily aside for its utter 
folly or stupidity. It is embarrassing to 
one’s politeness (especially if you are help 
ing to make talk with a fair neighbor at a 
dinner-table), and risks the being set down 
as cynical or conceited, to assert consci- 
entiously that the thing is utter rubbish ; 
it would seem to imply an incapacity on 
the part of your neighbor to discern good 
from evil. Yet something might be done 
in the way of discouragement of such 
trash by pronouncing against it courage- 
ously, and even fiercely, in society. A 
good many people order books very much 
as they would order an article of dress or 
furniture—the last new thing which is 
talked about, or which they see in other 
people’s houses. 

But what would fairly be ground of 
surprise, if we did not all feel almost 
equally guilty in the matter, is, that we 
should be so eager to read indifferent new 
books, when we have so many excellent 
old ones which are rarely opened. Even 
in an ordinary book-room, which the pos- 
sessor would hardly care to dignify with 
the name of “library,” how much is there 
which would far better repay the reader, 
even in point of interest, for the time ex- 
pended than the modern red and blue 
volumes which are shovelled in upon us, 
month after month! The most voracious 
literary appetite cannot keep pace with 
the current supply, even after the heap 
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has been carefully sifted, and the large 
residuum of rubbish got rid of. The con- 
sequence is that very much of our best 
English literature of the past is becoming 
less and less known to general readers. 
Southey says that if he had to cut down 
his library (of 14,000 volumes) to nineteen 
authors, he would retain Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, Spenser and Milton, Lord Clar- 
endon, Thomas Jackson, Jeremy Taylor, 
South, Isaak Walton, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Thomas Fuller, and Sir Thomas Brown. 
Southey’s taste may be said to be some- 
what severe, and some whose judgment is 
at least equal to his would have made 
more than one substitution in the list; 
but, taking it as it stands, with the excep- 
tion of Shakespeare, and perhaps Milton, 
how much is known, beyond the names, 
to average readers of the present genera- 
tion, of the authors who are thus selected 
by high authority as representatives of 
English literature? I am partly shocked 
and partly ashamed sometimes, when in 
the course of conversation with some of 
my younger friends I venture to make 
reference to some book of the past which 
would have seemed to me the common 
property of all educated Englishmen, to 
find that I am speaking as it were in an 
unknown tongue. A young lady of my 
acquaintance, who was really in other re- 
spects fairly well-informed, had never 
heard of any ‘ Spectator’ except the mod- 
ern newspaper which bears thatname. It 
was impossible to tell her that she ought 
to be ashamed of herself; so that one felt 
one’s self rather ashamed at having ven- 
tured on the allusion. It is true that on 
the other hand I have been sometimes 
discomfited by my own ignorance in the 
matter of such modern standard literature 
as ‘Happy Thoughts’ and ‘The Comic 
History of England.’ 

I confess to a feeling, which I suspect is 
shared by other book-owners also, that the 
mere possession and ownership of a vol- 
ume involves the right to consider one’s 
self in some sense master of its contents. 
The adepts in mesmeric science have pro- 
fessed, by placing a book under their pil- 
low, or on the top of their heads, or even 
on the pit of their stomachs, to know as 
much about it, or possibly more, than 
people who have read it in the common 
oldfashioned way. [If this system of 
study were at all communicable by teach- 
ing, it would surely make rapid fortunes 
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for its professors at either of our universi- 
ties.] Is it not much more reasonable to 
suppose that the intimate relation between 
a book and its owner places them, at least 
to some extent, in intellectual rapport? 
Can a man be utterly a reprobate, for 
instance, who keeps Jeremy Taylor on his 
shelves in any decent kind of binding ? 
It it was something for the meaner flower 
to have lived near the rose, is it nothing 
for a man's moral improvement to have 
drank in, from time to time, the delicate 
russia-leather fragrance of a St. Chrysostom 
in folio? I remember once walking with 
a friend through his library (he, like my- 
self, held that books were very good com- 
pany even while they stood upon their 
shelves) when he remarked somewhat 
apologetically, nodding towards one of 
the compartments, “ I want to strengthen 
my divinity.” I knew perfectly well 
what he meant. It was not that he was 
troubled by any speculations of our mo- 
dern rationalists or materialists, It was 
simply that in his literary parliament he 
felt that special interest was not adequate- 
ly represented. By the next time we met 
he had become the possesser of Matthew 
Poole’s ‘ Synopsis’ and the ‘ Critici Sacri” 
—a magnificent line of vellum folios 
“Those,” he remarked, pointing to them 
with the evident satisfaction of a wane 
supplied—* those I call solid divinity.” 2 
doubt whether he had read or ever would 
read much of them, but I feel sure he was 
the better for them. He must have felt 
that there he held the key to all Bishop 
Colenso’s arithmetical puazles, and that 
Mr. Voysey’s ‘Sling and Stane,’ and all 
such small heretical artillery, would rattle 
harmless against the seven-fold shield of 
that orthodox vellum. ‘To have an author 
on your shelves to whom you can apply 
for help in case of need, is something like 
the comfort of having a doctor sleeping 
in the house during the critical period of a 
fever; you may not want to call him up 
in the night, but there he is, ready and 
able, if wanted. I am no geologist my- 
self, and should be puzzled to answer off- 
hand, if asked, whether I am living on 
the oolite or the blue lias; but I have the 
most perfect confidence in the last edition 
of our county history, with its special sup- 
plements, and should not feel my igno- 
rance half so much when I have this 
member of my literary family to represent 
me. I feel like the father whose son has 
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taken a first-class at Oxford, or whose 
daughter is the belle of the season, and 
who is conscious of a distinct share, as 
proprietor, whether in the beauty or the 
scholarship. 

Let me confess, therefore, that I have a 
distinct affection for my books wholly in- 
dependent of any literary gratification to 
be derived from them. Some of those 
which I could least bear to part with are 
books which I never have read, and know 
that I never shall read, in the flesh. Just 
as one can sit in silence with an old and 
intimate friend, or walk by his side with a 
quiet satisfaction, without caring to be 
continually chattering, and the feeling of 
companionship is none the less real be- 
cause each is pursuing at the moment his 
own separate line of thought ;—so it is 
with some of the occupants of my study- 
shelves. I look lovingly at their honest 
faces (I have already said that a book’s 
face lies in its back), wearing the same 
familiar ‘aspect that they have worn for 
years; I know that there is good stuff 
there within, should I ever have occasion 
for its use, and am perfectly: content with 
this kind of inheritance in posse. Good 
heavens! how many dear old friends have 
we all, from whom a three days’ visit 


would be utterly insupportable, if they 
were bound to give utterance, and we to 
listen, during all that time, to all that is in 


their excellent hearts; or if we were 
bound to keep them incessantly in con- 
versation! And what a thinning there 
would be both of books and booksellers, 
if no one was allowed to possess or hire a 
book which he did not mean to read! 

So it becomes an increasing delight to 
me, the lazier I grow in the matter of ac- 
tual reading, to sit in my arm-chair in the 
little room which is called my “Study,” 
and look round at the faces (miscalled 
the backs) of my old friends who are 
ranged round its four walls. My eye 
wanders along that shelf of Greek and 
Roman classics, drawn up there in a de- 
cent and comely order, now rarely broken 
by an invading hand, There they repose, 
in a sort of honorable retirement—a com- 
pany who have seen service, like the Ro- 
man emeriti; and are like to see it no 
more. I do not profess to be among that 
crowd of English gentlemen who (as we 
are told on excellent authority) constantly 
read their Horace; nor am I in the 
habit, like some modern statesmen, of be- 
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ginning every day with a tonic morning- 
draught of Homer. Still, the inside of 
those volumes is not entirely unfamiliar to 
me; and there are occasions—say, when 
the rare advent of an old college friend 
raises the question of a disputed quota- 
tion,—when some one of the veteran bat- 
talion is called to the front and put 
through his facings. But those shelves 
contain for me much more than the his- 
tory and the poetry of Greece and Rome, 
interesting and important as those may be. 
Bound up in those worn volumes there 
lies for me the history, and a great deal 
of such poetry as there was in them, of my 
earlier years. If I were to range them in 
the chronological order in which they 
came into my possession, they would 
serve quite as a memoria technica to me in 
the way of autobiography. I have often 
thought of so arranging them; but the 
line would dress so very badly —fat duo- 
decimos coming in between tall octavos 
—that I cannot make up my mind to such 
an unsightly order of parade. Even in a 
library, one has to sacrifice something to 
appearances. So, as in the case of bio- 
graphical records, I keep the shabbier and 
less reputable-looking, as much as may 
be, out of sight, in the top shelves and the 
dark corners. / know where they all are, 
but it is not necessary to force them into 
the glaring light, and so call the attention 
of my friends and of the public to their 
unprepossessing features. I can still, in 
my own fancy, marshal them consecutive- 
ly according to the date of our first ac- 
quaintance, and gather under the head of 
each volume a more or less pleasant set of 
reminiscences. 

There lurks in that farthest corner, only 
dimly preceptible even to my experienced 
eye, a dirty and broken-cornered copy of 
the ‘Colloquies of Erasmus.’ That was 
my first Latin text-book; the combined 
torment and interest of my earliest scholar- 
days. For I had a high idea, when I first 
set foot on the ladder of classical learning, 
of the dignity of beginning Latin, as ap- 
proximating me in some degree to that 
manly status which all small boys earnest- 
ly aspire to. The difficulty of the thing 
did not in the least diminish this feeling— 
it was something like getting up on a very 
tall horse ; the pony, of course, was much 
easier and safer, as was the English history 
book compared with the Latin declen- 
sions; but the pony and Mrs. Markham 
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were also accessible to girls, which, in the 
days of innocence to which my memory 
goes back, was not the case with Erasmus’ 
Latin. The old churchman’s “ Collo- 
quies” are little known to modern school- 
boys, and indeed it was an unusual text- 
book even in my youngest days. But it 
chanced that my earliest preceptor was of 
an old-fashioned type, and apt to forget 
that the world of letters had moved for- 
wards since his own school-time. Yet 
when I now take down the little shabby 
volume, and turn over the dogs-eared 
leaves, I very much incline to question 
whether we have moved in the right di- 
rection in teaching Latin to children. The 
quaint dialogues in which my old master 
used to take the one part himself—spout- 
ing out his Latin phrases with a sonorous 
twang which would horrify modern ears, 
while he made me boggle and shuffle 
through the other—made me acquainted 
with some of the vocabulary and idiom 
of the language more rapidly, I think, and 
perhaps quite as accurately, as the repeti- 
tion on paper and vivd voce of those dis- 
jointed sentences which make up a modern 
Latin ‘ Delectus’ or ‘ Palestra’ or the 
monotonous and tantalising utterances of 
a very popular exercise-book which I find 
in the hands of my own youngsters, in 
which one Balbus seems to be perpetually 
admonishing some unknown boy, and 
Caius arriving with the news that it is “all 
over with the army.” 

Boys have, or used to have, a good 
deal of natural curiosity ; and to any but 
the veriest intellectual dunce some kind of 
cohesion in the story—whether it be his- 
tory, dialogue, or fable—tends to excite 
the interest, and put some spirit into the 
task: and this dealing with Latin words 
and phrases as though they were mere 
counters to be moved by certain rules into 
certain places, seems to be making Latin, 
if it ever is made by such a process, in a 
very mechanical fashion. I have been 
appealed to sometimes—as the benevolent 
parent in the domestic drama—to help in 
the manufacture of this kind of patent 
Latin during the holidays: and having 
contracted in my younger days the not 
unreasonable habit (as it was then con- 
sidered) of trying to understand what I 
read, I have caught myself sliding into a 
weak curiosity as to what that wall was 
which Balbus was so constantly building 
and never seemed able to complete, or 
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what was the private history of “ the boy” 
whose name I could never find mentioned, 
or what army it was that met with that 
terrible disaster. 

Now the Dialogues of Erasmus gen- 
erally contained a little drama of their 
own, not the less amusing from its quaint 
contrast with the sayings and doings of 
modern life. Look at this dialogue be- 
tween Nicholas and Hieronymus, two 
school-boys of the day, who are mustering 
up boldness to ask the master for a holi- 
day. With all its antique quaintness, it is 
surely at least as likely to coax a boy into 
Latin as the drier food which is given him 
now. 


Nicholas. Our feelings, and the weather, 
and the day, all invite to play. 

Hieronymus, They do invite us, verily: it is 
only the Master who gives no invitation. 

Nich. We must hire an orator, to extort a 
holiday from him. 

Hier, Extort indeed! You may twist the 
club out of the hand of Hercules before you 
twist a holiday out of him. Yet nobody was 
fonder of play than he was once. 

Nich. True—but he has long forgotten that 
he was ever a boy himself. He is very ready 
and liberal in the matter of caning, but on this 
point he is miserably stingy. 

Hier. Well, we must put forward some fel- 
low as our “ /egatus’—somebody with a good 
amount of cheek—whom he won't frighten 
with his savage answers. 


Cocles is asked to undertake the office, 
and rather unwillingly consents. 


Cocles. Good morning, Master. 

Master. What does this 
want now ? 

Cocl. Hope you are well, worshipful Master. 

Mast. A very suspicious politeness.—I’m 
well enough. 

Cocl. Your whole flock desires leave to play. 

Mast. You do nothing else but play, leave 
or no leave. 


nonsensical fellow 


The ambassador promises, on behalf of 
himself and fellow-scholars, that they will 
“make it up” again: that cheerful delu- 
gion, still common to men as to school- 
boys, by which we so liberally discount 
the future. The master asks what pledge 
they will give for this repayment. Cocles, 
in true classical phrase, offers to pledge his 
head. ‘The master, with a grim wit which 
the late Dr. Keate would have highly ap- 
preciated, suggests that his ““ other end’ 
would be more appropriate. But the holi- 
day is given, which makes the lesson end 
quite pleasantly. 

There is an amusing dialogue again be- 
tween Silvius and Johannes, who are going 
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up to lesson with the miserable conscious- 
ness that they don’t know it, and discuss 
the probable result—the more terrible in 
prospect because most likely “the squint- 
eyed usher” will take their form that par- 
ticular morning. And there is a lively 
scene in the play-ground, where a French 
and a German scholar play a game of 
bowls together, and the French boy, who 
is beaten, is sentenced by the umpire as a 
penalty to shout three times successively— 
“ Floreat Germania /’’—a more terrible 
sentence to a Frenchman now. 

Erasmus has led us into a wondering 
and perhaps heretical discussion, and 
must go back to his corner. If the scho- 
lastic world goes round like the world of 
fashion, our grandchildren may possibly be 
found learning his “ Colloquies” again, 
just as our wives are wearing their grand- 
mothers’ hats and farthingales.* I am al- 
most tempted now to take down that thin 
volume that stands very near him, and 
see whether ‘ Phzedrus’ Fables’ would still 
amuse me as they used todo. I remem- 
ber that the book actually has pictures in 
it— fancy a modern Latin school-book 
with illustrative woodcuts! It was none 
the less useful as a means of instruction 
on that account, so far as I see. If you 
did not know that simia was Latin for an 
ape, you had him there bodily in the cut, 
which was quite as likely to make you re- 
member him as if you had looked the 
word out in half-a-dozen dictionaries. 
Sometimes, indeed, the pictures were more 
obscure than the text, and were chiefly of 
service in exciting the youthful curiosity 
as to what they could possibly mean. One 
was tempted to work out the fable as a 
key to the hieroglypic that headed it. 
The viper and the file, and the old lady 
screwing up her nose to inhale the scent 
of the empty wine-jar, were wholly unin- 
telligible by any light of nature; and the 
translation or “ crib,” to which every small 
schoolboy resorts in these days of cheap 
literature, was a very rare luxury then: so 
that there was no clue to the mystery but 
through the Latin itself: and I shudder 
now when I remember how hard that 
Latin was. But the sense of the fable 
stuck to the memory when one fad got a 
notion of what the words meant; and 


* Since writing the above, I see with satis- 
faction the announcement of a new school 
edition of the “ Colloquies.” 
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there was even a feeling of a small literary 
conquest having been made, a positive re- 
sult of one’s work, which surely our modern 
small boys can never have after droning 
through a dozen lines of a Delectus or 
‘First Latin Book.’ It is all the difference 
between an hour on the tread-mill and a 
job of useful work. 

* It would be too much to introduce here 
all my old friends—and enemies— who 
line those two or three shelves. But those 
two octavo volumes of Brunck’s Sopho- 
cles, clad in the peculiarly hideous bind- 
ing in which old R , the school book- 
seller and binder, rejoiced, mark’a kind of 
birthday in my literary history which 
makes them interesting, in spite of their 
unnatural ugliness, to my eyes. That 
second volume was the first book put into 
my hands at a great public school. The 
strange irrationality of the whole proceed- 
ing strikes me now with a sort of ludicrous 
wonder. I think it struck me even at the 
time, almost child as I was, and went nig! 
to sow in my mind the seeds of that 
dangerous heresy that I had “more un- 
derstanding than my teachers.” To be 
plumped down at once into the middle of 
a Greek tragedy, merely because the form 
in which I was placed happened to have 
left off work at that particular point, at 
the end of the half-year, was surely a 
curious instance of school red-tapism. 
Nearly half of my fellow-disciples of the 
“ Upper Fourth,” let it be borne in mind, 
were either new-comers or promotions, 
and therefore in the same difficulty as my- 
self; without the faintest notion of the 
structure or character of the Greek drama, 
of the metre of the verse, of the subject 
of the tragedy itself, or of the previous 
scenes and action; and having had no 
opportunity, had we been ever so studi- 
ously inclined, to make any acquaintance 
with these matters beforehand ; for the 
list of necessary books had been only put 
into our hands the afternoon before, with 
an “ order-note” to the school bookseller. 
And thus I and my fellow-victims were 
launched into the “ Philoctetes,” of all 
plays in the world, at the 676th line, as I 
can remember now, even if the network of 
pencil-marks in the old book were not be- 
fore me as unquestionable evidence. What 
it was all about I never had the remotest 
comprehension when we finished it. A 
good-natured class-fellow, to whom I ap- 
pealed for some explanation of the con- 
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tinual shouts of “ /up-pap-pap-pai /” on 
the part of the hero, was good enough in- 
deed to inform me that it was all “ because 
he had a bad foot ;’’ but curious questions 
of this kind, on the part of a “ new fellow,” 
were not by any means encouraged in 
those days, as savoring either of “ cocki- 
ness” or of an undue inclination to “ sap ;” 
and my informant, having been in the 
form two years, was evidently not much 
of a literary inquirer himself, or at all in- 
clined to encourage such pursuits in 
others. I shuffled through my four or five 
lines about as well or as ill as the others, 
when I was “ put on” to construe; and I 
can see by the book, where the pencil- 
marks and other traces of occupation 
cease, that we got about half through the 
“ Ajax” also before I was promoted into 
the form above. Such was my introduc- 
tion, and such the whole of my acquaint- 
ance, until some years afterwards, with 
the “sweet singer of Colonus;” and it 
may be in some measure owing to the un- 
favourable circumstances under which we 
were first thrown together, that I have 
never been able thoroughly to appreciate 
the beauties which other readers—certain- 
ly better judges than myself—profess to 
findin him. For in my new form we took 
to Aischylus at once. ‘There the old tra- 
gedian stands—in very decent preserva- 
tion; for with the young gentlemen of the 
Shell it was rather the fashion to take care 
of one’s books, and even to bestow upon 
them, when they began to fall to pieces (as 
was very soon the case with the wretched 
half-cloth in which they were done up), 
some kind of more or less ornamental 
binding. Half-russia, with the top edge 
gilt and the other leaves uncut, seems to 
have been the style most fancied; and I 
confess I think the public schoolboys of 
the present day have worse taste. It was 
very common also to have one’s working 
copy of an author interleaved, for notes 
and illustrations: a most convenient ar- 
rangement for those among us who had 
any talent for original drawing, or a knack 
of caricature. ‘The fair white pages were 
very tempting for this purpose; and the 
pencil which ought to have been noting 
some less obvious derivation of a word, 
or other philological matter, was often busy 
in producing a likeness more or less happy 
of old M-—— trudging down from his 
house to first lesson on a rainy morning, 
in tucked-up gown and Hessian boots, or 
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of the sharp features and negro-like hair 
of his more awful chief. My copy of 
“Eschylus contains, I see, by way of frontis- 
piece, an original sketch of the Furies in 
full cry after Orestes. It does not at this 
present time strike me as equal to the con- 
ceptions of Blake or Flaxman. Yet it 
enjoyed considerable popularity in its day, 
and caused an amount of sensation, when 
handed along the form during lesson, 
which drew down from old M a per- 
emptory demand that the book should 
be handed up to him for inspection. The 
judgment of that sound scholar and con- 
scientious teacher was not so appreciative, 
I well remember, as that of my younger 
critics. “ You will write out the Chorus 
three times — Greek and English” — was 
M——’s judicial sentence on my picture. 
But the public feeling of the form ran so 
entirely in my favor, as the promoter ot 
new and cheerful views of Greek tragedy, 
that half-a-dozen volunteers came forward 
after lesson, each offering to relieve me of 
one-third of the imposition. Let me be 
excused if I look at the old scrawl, after 
so many years, with a modest self-satisfac- 
tion. I have filled one or two sketch- 
books since, with much sober painstaking, 
but nothing in them has attracted the 
same public attention. 

An odd volume of Homer’s Iliad, 
which I take down from the same shelf, 
is illustrated in similar fashion. Fancy 
portraits of Helen, such as no Greek ar- 
tist ever conceived—but possibly quite as 
like her, seeing that she must have been 
above a hundred years old when Troy 
was taken; also of “ ox-eyed” Juno and 
“ owl-eyed ” Athené—the latter a kind of 
anticipation, I am proud now to observe, 
of Dr. Schliemann’s late discoveries of 
little owl-faced images among the ruins of 
Troy; the fight between Menelaus and 
Paris, in ample-crested helmets, and very 
little besides (those were the days of the 
prize-ring, be it remembered, when Tom 
Cribb and Spring, stripped to their drawers, 
were heroes in the eyes of sporting school- 
boys); Jupiter and Juno holding their 
little domestic dialogue—Juno very “ ox- 
eyed” indeed (rather like a mad ox), on 
this occasion; and various other sketches 
of gods and heroes, treated in a free and 
familiar style. The companion volume 
was carried off, as I discovered long after- 
wards, by a school-fellow who once shared 
my limited fenates : we occupied together 
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what was called a “double” study, hold- 
ing two arm-chairs, two tables, two book- 
cases, and one very hard-stuffed bench 
called a sofa. I heard from him, some 
years afterwards, saying that he had found 
the better half of my Iliad in a box of 
books which he had carried off to India; 
and I heard again that it had been looted, 
with other valuables, by a runaway kitma- 
gar, or some such person. No doubt it 
figures now in some bazaar or Hindoo 
gentleman’s library, as one of the curiosi- 
ties of English literature. But the widow- 
ed volume serves as a link of kindly re- 
membrance, whenever I look at it, be- 
tween me and the old friend whom I shall 
most likely never see again. 

The shelf below contains a copy of the 
Orations of Demosthenes, in no less than 
eight volumes, on which I never had the 
heart to bestow even a decent half-bind- 
ing, so that there they stand in all the 
bareness of their whitey-brown boards, as 
they came from the school booksellers’ ; 
untouched, for the most part, save only 
the second volume, whose unhappy back 
is threadbare. That also recalls the ab- 
surdities of a system which one would 
imagine could only have been devised in 
the interest of the said booksellers. Three 


of the so-called “ private” orations were 
all I ever read, out of that one volume. 
Yet we had all been told to order, and 
our parents had to pay for, those three 
heavy octavos, Reiske and Scheefer’s edi- 
tion, containing the whole of the orator’s 


works. More than this—there are five 
additional volumes, comprising what is 
termed an “ Apparatus Criticus”—a farra- 
go of notes in horrible German Latin. 
These latter, I remember well, we were 
only “recommended” to get by the au- 
thorities: but the word “notes” conveys 
to a schoolboy’s ear the notion of some 
help under difficult circumstances—a sort 
of shove to indolent and_backsliding 
scholars: and an “Apparatus” of that 
kind seemed to promise largely. There- 
fore,—more especially as the cost of the 
additional volumes was only.“ put down 
in the bill,” and did not come out of our 
private pockets,—all the more aspiring 
geniuses of the Upper Fifth naturally pos- 
sessed themselves of.a property which at 
any rate looked learned, and might be 
useful. In the latter hope we were griev- 
ously disappointed. Not only was the 
Latin at least as difficult of interpretation 
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as the Greek of Demosthenes; but the 
whole aim of the German critics seemed 
to be to contradict, discredit, and abuse 
each other. When we had waded with 
some difficulty through a long and involv- 
ed explanation of some passage given on 
the authority of “ Reiske,” we had the 
satisfaction of finding it supplemented by 
a brief but emphatic rider from the pen 
of his brother commentator and editor. 
“ Nihil horum probandum” (Not a word 
of truth in all this); “ Fa//untur Wolfus 
Reiskiusque” (My learned friends are both 
in the wrong); or even more curtly— 
“ Inepte” (Stuft). Well, this was not en- 
couraging to a schoolboy in search of 
classical knowledge: and the “ Apparatus 
Criticus” was soon loudly voted a humbug. 
Some copies of that erudite work found 
their way into the hands of the fags whose 
duty it was to tearup “scent” for the 
school paper-chase: but the abominable 
German paper was so flimsy that com- 
plaints were made that the scent “ didn’t 
lie’ — whatever the commentators did. 
My own copy escaped; for even in those 
schoolboy days I had, as I have still, a re- 
spect for a book as a book, without 
any intention of reading it. One result 
these disappointing volumes had with 
some of us, as we rose higher in- the 
school, which the master who recom- 
mended them to us assuredly never con- 
templated. It was the custom, in the ma- 
jestic and erudite Sixth Form, which ce- 
lestial estate it was not given to every one 
to reach, to take down notes of every les- 
son; and for this purpose each of us was 
furnished with a little square table of his 
own (holding a small leaden inkstand, 
which was continually coming to grief), 
and was expected to provide himself with 
a note-book wherein to record the odite 
dicta of the head-master. He took occa- 
sion, soon after my arrival in the form, to 
suggest that it would be good practice for 
us to make our notes in Latin. Imme- 
diately there occurred to more than one 
of us recollections of our old friends 
Reiske and Schefer. To imitate such 
great scholars must be the correct thing. 
We wrote—some of us—quite as good La- 
tin as they did—which is not claiming 
much for its elegance. But the great de- 
light was that, when we had rendered 
into such Latin as we could muster im- 
promptu the observations of our instructo- 
upon some special word or phrase, or his 
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rendering of some difficult passage, we 
could have the satisfaction of adding, like 
our old friend and mentor, Schefer, our 
own little criticism on the great critic. 
“ Sic pessime A ” (This is A ’s 
very bad version)—* J/neptissime” (Most 
absurd), did not take long to write, and 
were felt to be a most satisfactory asser- 
tion of freedom of opinion—more espe- 
cially if one had been called up to construe, 
and floored, in that particular lesson. 
Once, when this fashion of commentating 
was just in its bloom (for we soon got 
tired of it), we were considerably startled 
at A ’s requesting some half-dozen of 
us, when the lesson broke up, to show him 
our note-books. It was done in perfect 
innocence—probably just to see whether 
any of us did take notes in Latin, and 
what sort of Latin it was. He glanced 
cursorily over one or two of the books, 
and then took up mine. The lesson had 
been in Thucydides ; and my last-written 
note contained the translation given us by 
the master of a passage whose meaning 
was obscure and disputed. I had added 
my mite to the controversy—* Sic vertit 
A , perperam certe” (This is A ’s 


version—wrong decidedly). A_ slight 


frown, and then a more perceptible grin 


passed over his countenance; but both 
had cleared away when he gave me back 
the book, and said, “Thank you,” in 
quite his usual tone. Of course he had 
too much sense, and was too much of a 
gentleman, to take notice of a bit of 
schoolboy satire, never intended for his 
eye, and our note-books might, in some 
sense, be considered private; but he got 
all the more credit from us at the time, 
because he knew, and we knew, that 
Thucydides was not his strong point, and 
my impertinent criticism was very likely 
true, 

There is a row, again, of small volumes, 
rather of the nature of classical playthings 
than tools for serious use—an almost com- 
plete set of Latin authors, in the beautiful 
Paris type of the brothers Barbou, which 
even now seem, to my eyes, the very 
prettiest books that ever were printed. 
3ut the tenderness with which I handle 
them—it would spoil the smooth gilt edges 
to read them—springs from a deeper root 
than their outward charms. Most of the 
series were bought with my own pocket- 
money as a school-boy, and were picked 
up from time to time, as the volumes came 
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into the market, and as I could afford the 
cash, out of a miscellaneous collection 
of old second-hand books which R , 
the school bookseller before named, had 
accumulated from past generations of de- 
parting boys and masters during half a 
century of business. They had long lain 
in a back-room in dust and darkness, when 
suddenly there sprang up amongst a cer- 
tain set of the boys a mania for old minia- 
ture editions of the classics, which was ab- 
surdly violent while it lasted. One parti- 
cular friend of my own had caught the 
taste from his father, and was really, for 
his years, somewhat of an authority in the 
matter of type and edition. But most of 
us were as ignorant on such points as old 
R himself, who had not the least idea 
of the value of this old literature, and nev- 
er knew what prices to ask, which made 
the process of bargaining for the little 
volumes we coveted all the more inter- 
esting. Both parties got more cunning in 
time ; and a little Elzevir Horace, which 
had been bought for half-a-crown at the 
first hunting over the old stock, changed 
hands more than once at considerable ad- 
vances. For we young bibliomaniacs 
bought, sold, and interchanged with each 
other continually, without which excite- 
ment the pursuit would, I suspect, have 
soon become dull; and great was the 
rivalry in the display of new bargains and 
acquisitions. This diminutive copy of 
Aristophanes—the eleven comedies pack- 
ed into one tiny 48mo volume, printed 
by Raphalengius in 1660o—was always an 
object of admiration, and passed through 
more than one owner’s hands before it 
rested finally in mine. Its attraction con- 
sisted not only in its beautiful old gilt vel- 
lum dress, but in the marvellously compli- 
cated contractions used in the old type, 
which defied any of us to read it. To- 
wards the end of the half-year, when small 
bills and cricket subscriptions became over- 
due, and funds ran low, some dilettanti 
collectors were glad to realise ; and then 
great were the opportunities for the happy 
few who had strength of mind enough to 
husband their resources. I was at least 
able to hold on with my few treasures ; 
and though the passion for such old ware 
has worn out with me since, I should be 
almost unhappy to miss any one of my 
quondam favorities. 

The almost necessity for some sort of 
classification of one’s books according to 
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their subjects has dissociated from their 
old companions some few volumes which 
ought, on the biographical principle, to 
stand side by side. So, indeed, they very 
nearly did on my limited school-book- 
shelves, where it was thought more condu- 
cive to the harmony of appearances that 
the volumes should be ranked, like soldiers, 
according to height. I have to cast my 
eye now from case to case, to note the few 
volumes here and there which were the 
parting gifts of school friends. It was not 
the fashion with us to indulge very largely 
in such testimonials. We had not so 
much money to spend in “ leaving-books” 
as our Etonian contemporaries and 
perhaps not such indiscriminate friend- 
ships. My ownmemorials of this kind are 
not numerous ; but there are some which 
are valuable as all that remains to me now 
of the givers. The original owner of 
that small copy of Burns lies in some ne- 
glected grave in the Crimea; but he is 
still in my mind's eye the same fine tall 
fellow as when I said good-bye to him be- 
fore he sailed. ‘The edition is a vile one: 
but it was in that my first acquaintance 
with the poet was made, and the words 
would hardly read the same to me in any 
other. So itis with those three volumes 
of * Percy’s Reliques.’ They opened 
quite a new world of literature to me, when 
the friend to whom they once belonged 
brought them with him from home at the 
beginning of one school half-year. The 
work was then somewhat scarce, not hav- 
ing been often reprinted, and few of us 
had ever seen it. The swing of the old 
ballads, and their rude repetition of phra- 
ses, has the same kind of attraction for 
boys, and for the same reason that the Ili- 
ad has. We very soon knew many of 
them by heart, and used to astonish and 
rather disgust our less poetical school-fel- 
lows by the occasional shouting aloud, in 
season, and out of season, of fragments 
which were to them uninteresting, and 
more or less incomprehensible. 

Our first affections naturally laid hold 
on the more heroic and stirring ballads. 
We learnt with great delight, how 





** More of More-Hall, with nothing at all, 
He slew the Dragon of Wantley.” 


But the especial favorite was the ballad 
of “ St.George.” It contains—as may be 
remembered by the reader, if he is skilled 
in such lore, or seen, if he cares to refer to 
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it—a kind of epitome, in more than one 
version, of the exploits of ancient heroes, 
which commended itself greatly to our 
tastes—especially by the quaint way in 
which they were jumbled together. Abra- 
ham and David, King Arthur and Lance- 
lot, Gideon and Jephtha, Alphonso of 
Spain, “ Cutlax the Dane,” Valentine and 
Orson,—all were mere nobodies, says the 
poet, when compared with St. George of 
England. One verse especially we used 
to chant forth, loudly and triumphantly 
—possibly attracted by its classical associ- 
ations :— 





“ Hannibal and Scipio in many a fi 
fight ; 

Orlando Furioso he was a worthy knight : 

Romulus and Remus were they that Rome did 


Id did 


build ; 

But St. George, St. George the Dragon made 
to yield. 

St. George he was for England, St. Denis was 
for France— 


Sing ‘ //oni soit qui mal y pen 


Our school-fellows were not the only 
persons who were startled by our new ac- 
quirements. Boys in those days were by 
no means so luxuriously fed as are their 
successors ; and very often the fidce de ré- 
sistance on our boarding-house table on 
Saturdays was a meat-pie, or scrap-pie, as 
we preferred slightingly to callit. I have 
no doubt now—looking back upon things 
with the calm judgment of graver years 
—that the pies were excellent ; but we de- 
spised and abused them as containing the 
relics of the week’s dinners—as no doubt 
in some measure they did. Judge then of 
the effect produced upon the feelings of 
the good lady who presided over our din- 
ner-table by the quotation which struck us 
as neat and appropriate from the old _ bal- 
lad of “ The Lady Isabella’s ‘Tragedy :’ 


“ O then cried out the scullion boy 
As loud as loud coulde, 
‘O save her life, good master cook, 


And make your pies of me !’”’ 


The staid prepostor who sat at the head 
of our table, charged with the mainte- 
nance of order, was nearly as much shock- 
ed asthe dame herself. He knew much 
more about Greek iambics than English 
ballads, and thought the lines were a 
profane composition of our own. Fortu- 
nately we were too high in the school 
to be subject to any corrective discipline 
on his part, and a grave remonstrance 
was all that followed, so far as we were 
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concerned. But some of the small boys 
who rashly took up the same _ parable, 
without in the least knowing what it 
meant, on the following Saturday, got a 
pretty sharp taste of the praepostor’s cane. 

The ‘ Reliques’ were bequeathed to 
me by my friend when he went off to 
college, in memory of the many pleas- 
ant hours we had spent together in mak- 
ing acquaintance with their contents. 
Pleasant sunny hours, lying under the 
trees in the school-close on half-holiday 
afternoons, with the sharp crack of some 
score of cricket-bats ringing ‘cheerily in 
the distance—or hardly in the distance, 
since a ball would come hopping from time 
to time within an inch of our heads as we 
lay there ; and hours no less pleasant in 
the long winter evenings, when we sat in 
that snug though limited apartment before- 
mentioned (to a half-share in which he 
had succeeded),when next morning’s lesson 
had been got more or less ready, and we 
were free to follow our own literary devices, 
We have spent pleasant hours together 
since, sometimes not uncheered by de- 
sultory gossip about old books ; but no 
after-reading has ever renewed the charm 
which lay making first acquaintance 
with those treasures of old English poetry. 
I should have been converted into a Roy- 
alist at once, even had not my natural 
instincts lain that way, by the “ Loyalty 
Confined” of Sir Roger L’Estrange, and 
the charming address of Colonel Richard 
Lovelace Althea from Prison ;”’ 


- 
in 


«To 
although that brilliant cavalier died in ne- 
glect and poverty just before he might 
have seen “the king come to his own 
again,” while L’ strange, scarcely more for- 
tunate, lived on under that ungrateful Re- 
storation, “ with no other reward than the 
consciousness of having suffered.” Surely 
noone could ever forget their first intro- 
duction to Rateigh’s grand apostrophe to 
his soul—* The Lye ”"—especially when 
read in the belief that it was written (as it 
certainly was not) the night before his exe- 
cution, It may be true that these old 
poems teem with quaint conceits, and 
betray in almost every line the careful po- 
lish of their composition ; but, where the 
result is so perfect, the recognition of the 
art employed in their structure does but 
add to the reader’s enjoyment. Are they 
more artificial, when all is said, than Ten- 
nyson’s carefully-sought epithets and cun- 
ning alliteration ? It is only when the 
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art of the poet has nothing to recommend 
it beyond its artificiality, that it fails to 
please. 

It was in those volumes, too, that my 
eyes first lighted on many another well- 
known gem of olf English song, the music 
of which has chimed in my ears ever 
since. How could it be otherwise with 
that delicious canzonet of Carew’s, bear- 
ing the prosaic title of “ Unfading Beau- 
ty,”"— 

“ He that loves a rosie cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires ;” 
that grand song of George Wither’s, 


‘ Shall I, wasting 
Dye because a woman's fair 


in despair, 


or the charming iittle epistle of Lovelac« 
“ To Lucasta on going to the Wars,”—it 
is but these three verses,— 
‘‘ Tell me not, sweet, Iam unkinde 
That from the nunnerie 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind: 
To war and arms I fly 


True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field, 

And witha stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield 

Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall ad: 

I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honor more.” 


[It might seem to Lucasta a less adora- 
ble inconstancy when he went over to 
Althzea—but let that pass. | 

The sentiments have been imitated of- 
ten enough by modern song-writers ; but 
what imitation comes up to the grace of 
the first, or the fire of the second ? Or 
again, to take a somewhat different class 
of compositions ; that most musical dia- 
logue between “ Ulysses and the Syren,” 
by Elizabeth’s poet-laureate, Daniel ; or 
the remarkable stanzas, famous even in 
Ben Jonson’s day, though they have pre- 
served no fame for their unknowrt author, 


“My mind to me a kingdom 


With all our modern philosophical, poe- 
try, when has philosophy been clothed in 
a more sweet and graceful shape than in 
these lines :— 

‘*] wish but what I have at will ; 

I wander not to seeke for more ; 
I like the plaine, I climb no hill ; 

In greatest storms I sitte on shore 
And laugh at them that toil in vaine 
To get what must be lost againe 
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Such poetry is no doubt open to the 
grave objection that it is perfectly easy to 
understand, and stands in no need, as 
some modern poems do, of what old 
scholars calls a “ perpetyal” commenta- 
ry for its elucidation. 

Let me not put the old volumes back 
into their place without a mental act 
of gratitude to the good Bishop of Dro- 
more. If in his case a taste for literary 
antiquities led to a bishopric, many men 
have been raised to that reverend bench for 


er 
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THoseE who would understand the exi- 
gencies of Berlin politicians, and the 
anxieties of Berlin strategists, must avoid 
the error our press has of late very gene- 
rally fallen into, of treating the question of 
the future of Germany as though it were 
something that has to be discussed ex- 
clusively between herself and France. 
The days are altogether past when the 
* Duel of the Nations” could mean no- 
thing else than individual struggle be- 
tween that which was, and that which 
now is, the new empire in Europe. All 
arguments and reflections that ignore the 
fact that there are other great empires, 
whose policy must seriously influence the 
statesmen of Germany, rest on too par- 
tial a view of the European situation to be 
worth earnest discussion, Yet the com- 
mon belief with ourselves and our neigh- 
bors is to speak and write just as though 
the old dualism of western Europe had 
been, and would continue to be, the sole 
part of continental politics that deserves 
anxious consideration, or that can affect 
continental politicians profoundly. It 
will be the purpose of these pages to show 
that such views are altogether too limited ; 
and that the solution of any great inter- 
national problem of our time must be 
sought far beyond the limits of the often 
repeated struggle between France and 
Germany. 

We may illustrate this first by looking 
a little closely at the history of the crisis 
that occurred but three months since ; 
when the utter fallacy of the popular be- 
lief that ascribed it solely to German fears 
of growing French strength and improv- 
ed French organization, will soon become 
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worse reasons. But it will not do, I find, 
to go on taking down these gift-volumes of 
past days. The “In Memoriam” is in 
some cases a painful one. Of the friends 
who gave them,— 

“Some are dead, and some are changed ;” 


and though even in the latter case I have 
no desire to discard the volumes, they had 
better rest on their shelves with the asso- 
ciations of the past.—2Blackwood’s Maga- 
sine. 


(To be continued.) 


OF GERMANY. 
C. CHESNEY. 


apparent. It was not without reason, 
certainly, that when the military advisers 
in Prussia strove last May to force on the 
war which only Russian intervention stay- 
ed, genuine astonishment was expressed 
by those in France as well as elsewhere, 
who knew how utterly unfit she was to 
cope with her old rival, and how impossi- 
ble of execution the hopes of early re- 
venge attributed to Frenchmen are. This 
sentiment has naturally not been lessened 
by the recent discussions on the exact 
strength of French armaments. And 
many persons, reasoning from what lies 
on the surface only, and assuming with 
truth that facts obvious to a chance ob- 
server of things in France cannot possibly- 
be hid from the watchful observance of 
Berlin, declare their belief that as Count 
Moltke could have nothing to fear from 
the French army, the designs imputed to 
him in May on authority which is hardly 
controvertible, could ‘never have actually 
existed. Now the premisses of this argu- 
ment are all sound enough. France real- 
ly has not under arms three-fourths of the 
peace establishment of her warlike neigh- 
bor. It is only within the last month that 
her War Office has taken the first step 
towards training even the first instalment 
of the future Reserve that is to fill it up 
to a field army ; whilst every German re- 
servist is trained and ready for his place 
at call. Her territorial army exists solely 
on paper. Her armament is incomplete. 
Her supply of stores is utterly inadequate 
to the exigencies of a great campaign. In 
short, if forced into the struggle now, she 
would undoubtedly enter it under far less 
favorable conditions than those of 1870 as 
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regards her own part: whilst the German 
forces would not only be strengthened by 
the prestige of victory, and the advantage 
of experience on their side, but would be 
found more complete and fit throughout 
at very point than was the case five years 
ago; for to make them so has been the 
object of unwearied and able administra- 
tors, supported by an enthusiastic nation, 
and supplied with almost unlimited funds. 
And all this contrast is fully known and 
carefully studied in the giant bureau on 
the Thier-Garten, where military science, 
trained to approach mathematical preci- 
sion, has concentrated all the material 
that brain work can create to make mili- 
tary predominance once gained a constant 
possession. But when all this is granted, 
it is none the less an error to assume that 
there could have been no wish or desire 
to force France three months since against 
her will into the unequal contest that 
should end in her absolute prostration ; 
or to dispute that war would almost cer- 
tainly have been unscrupulously produc- 
ed but that Prince Bismarck had but lit- 
tle immediately to gain by it, and Russia 
much to lose. 

Yet those who reason that the thing 
could not have occurred would speak 
with justice, if Germany and France were 
alone of any account in Europe. Their 
mistake is in forgetting that the new em- 
pire which how throws its shadow across 
the continent is after all but one of four 
great powers of the first class, among 
whom the military supremacy of the world 
is, and long has been, distributed. They 
forget above all that although two of these 
have succumbed to Prussian arms in de- 
cisive single combat, there remains one 
which still believes, or tries to believe her- 
self fully a match for the victor. Stranger 
than all, those who talk so much of the 
lessons of Jena, of Stein’s and Scharn- 
horst’s skill in breathing new life into the 
crushed soul of their country, and of the 
sudden reversal of defeat which followed 
the address of Frederick William and the 
song of Arndt, ignore entirely the condi- 
tions under which Prussia drew the sword 
in the War of Independence. What 
would have been but desperate and fool- 
ish in her had she stood alone, was hope- 
ful and just in the then state of Europe. 
Russia was pouring into Poland the heavy 
legions unwearied with their task of chas- 
ing the French eagles westward. Eng- 
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lish ships lay before each German port 
ready to cover the entry of English agents 
bringing English arms and subsidies. 
Austria, occupying by her central geogra- 
phical position the whole flank of the 
future theatre of war, was arming slowly 
and secretly with the design already form- 
ed of striking in and turning the struggle 
hopelessly against Napoleon, should he 
prove, as he did prove, unable to strike 
down the northern allies in his first fierce 
onset. Even dull Catholic Bavaria, which 
owed so much of seeming grandeur to 
France, was already looking forward to 
the day when she could safely turn her 
arms against the hated Protector of the 
Rhenish Confederation, and carry its less- 
er members with her. There is a present 
fashion, both in and out of Germany, of 
speaking of Bliicher and Gneisenau as 
leading the Prussians on to victory in 
1813. The army which Bliicher actually 
led, and Gneisenau guided, to that terri 
ble overthrow of Macdonald on the Katz- 
bach, which was the presage of his mas- 
ter’s greater disaster on the Elster—was 
in reality very largely composed of Rus- 
sians, placed under the old German hero 
no less from sound motives of policy, than 
out of respect for his genuine fighting 
power. In brief, it was only as one mem- 
ber of a great alliance that Prussia rose 
from her humiliation to fresh grandeur— 
to power in Europe beyond that achieved 
by Frederick, won by victories that threw 
even Frederick’s into the shade. 

Is this a lesson that Frederick’s suc- 
cessors are likely to ignore, when men 
talk of a new Jena, and its teachings, and 
apply the words to Prussia’s ancient 
enemy? Far from it. Those that weigh 
the contingencies of European politics as 
they affect Berlin, and strive to forecast 
their future turns, are men essentially of 
historic minds, though gifted with the 
power of grasping the conditions of the 
days they live in. Neither Prince Bis- 
marck nor Count Moltke are likely to fall 
into the vulgar belief that the next serious 
continental crisis must inevitably be but 
a repetition of the last, a duel between 
Germany and France, with the latter 
thoroughly overweighted. The very haste 
lately shown to bring it on in this special 
shape proved their conviction that it could 
entail no serious danger to the empire, 
and that such could come only when 
France had had time to form a league 
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with others whose object it would be to 
humble Germany in her turn. France, 
the possible ally of Germany’s new antago- 
nist, not France the present enemy, was 
the key to that skilful mixture of hector- 
ing with pretended fear which deceived, 
not only other nations, but the sober- 
minded Germans themselves, the balance 
of whose reasoning power the intoxication 
of conquest has unsettled. 

This being so, it becomes all important 
to inquire what are the future possibilities 
against which German statesmen and 
strategists feel themselves thus urged to 
provide, even at the cost of present wrong- 
doing. The new Empire has not a friend 
in Europe ; and no one asserts this more 
plainly than its own chief organs. Is it 
forced, therefore, to contemplate the 
dreadful issue of an indignant continent 
rising up against it as one man, as against 
the Napoleonic Empire when once the 
failure before Moscow turned the tide of 
its successes? No, indeed. Obnoxious 
as Germany has made herself in Scandi- 
navia by her cynical contempt for trea- 
ties in the.matter of Schleswig ; feared as 
she is in Switzerland and in Austria for 
what the patriots of those countries think 
her insolent pretensions to the allegiance 
of all that use her tongue; dreaded in 
Holland and Belgium for her greed of 
ports and colonies and commerce; coldly 
disliked by Russia as the new barrier to 
all ambitious Muscovite policy that tends 
westward; it is in France alone, where 
the iron yoke of subjection entered into 
men’s souls, that she is hated with some- 
thing like the bitterness of personal loath- 
ing which Germans felt towards France 
in days of old Napoleonic sway. And, 
besides 'the difference of sentiment, there 
is a vast difference, too often overlooked, 
in the military situation. The central 
geographical position of Germany, if lay- 
ing her apparently open to attack from 
many quarters, and giving her, as her 
War Office is wont to plead, a vast length 
of frontier to defend, vaster by far than 
that of any other country but Austria, is 
in truth greatly favorable to her as against 
a general combination. Those lesser 
powers which at times please themselves 
with the saying of Count Moltke, that it 
would take one or two army corps to 
look after a single one of them if hostile, 
would, in truth, if declaring against Ger- 
many, be so separated by their supposed 
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antagonist that neither one of them, nor 
all combined, could possibly affect the 
course of a fresh struggle. If venturing 
to draw the sword against her, they would 
but give occupation to some of the best 
troops of the second line she is now pre- 
paring under her new Landsturm law. 
And certainly whilst Holland and Den- 
mark keep their proposed army reforms, 
as is the case up to the present time, 
wholly in the style of paper project ; and 
Switzerland and Sweden trust to militia; 
while Belgium shows herself the only one 
of these lesser powers prepared to sacri- 
fice commercial demands and party aspi- 
rations in the smallest degree to military 
necessities ; so long may we be sure that 
Germany might be at war with one and 
all to-morrow without deducting a man 
from the field army with which she would 
carry on the struggle with more formid- 
able foes. 

Italy is the hardest of all the European 
countries to judge of as affects their gene- 
ral future asa whole. But it is sufficient 
here to say that her isolated geographical 
position, her urgent financial necessities, 
her general need of time to consolidate 
the national elements divided for many 


centuries—all make it so extremely impro- 
bable that she would be tempted to in- 
dulge in a great war for any cause less 
than that of self-preservation, that she may 


be left out of our present view. Certain- 
ly she cannot affect the present policy of 
Berlin, nor of those other Cabinets with 
which that of Berlin is chiefly concerned. 

Putting France then for the present al- 
together aside, for the very sufficient rea- 
sons already given, reasons which may be 
said to amount to demonstration, that she 
cannot hopefully play the leading part in 
the near military future of Europe, and 
knows this well enough not to attempt it; 
we must fix our attention on Austria, or 
Russia, or both together, as the real cause 
of German uneasiness, that uneasiness 
which of late took the alarming form of 
preparing to crush utterly out of France 
the power of future combinations with 
other great states, and so exclude her 
from the problem of the military future of 
Germany. If this feeling be genuine and 
unfeigned, that is, if Germany has really 
any possible foe she counts menacing to 
her newly won greatness, that foe cannot 
be found in France, much less in the 
smaller independent States. It must be 
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sought, therefore, in the two great em- 
pires that border her to the south and east. 
We will look at each of these a little in 
detail, to discover, if we can, how far such 
anxiety may be justified. 

The supposed danger can hardly come 
from Austria. She knows so well her 
want of that unity against which she 
would have to contend; her statesmen 
are so fully aware of the internal difficul- 
ties that would arise upon the rear of her 
armies if a single-handed contest with 
Germany were forced upon her; her 
whole political administration is not mere- 
ly severed into two co-equal jealous parts 
by that dual system which is the charter 
of her modern life, but so complex, slow 
and feeble as compared to that of the 
German empire; that these facts alone, 
which are too patent to be ignored at 
home or abroad, would be sufficient 
guarantees for her quietude if not abso- 
lutely attacked by her formidable neigh- 
bor. Above all, eight millions of her mot- 
ley population, the most intelligent, active, 
and wealthy of the races that make up 
Austro-Hungary, would give their sym- 
pathies wholly to her foe, if Vienna broke 
with Berlin to-morrow. Most real would 
be Austria’s danger then, with her Teu- 
tonic population absolutely hostile, her 
Czechs coldly disposed towards the cen- 
tralizing monarchy, and the Serbs and 
Croats ready to turn at any time against 
an administration which is in their eyes 
the instrument of the oppression of their 
own races by the Magyar. In fact such 
a war would be dangerous in any case to 
the house of Hapsburg, and defeat would 
seriously imperil its crown. But all this 
is on the supposition that Austria has or 
soon will have equal military means to 
those of Germany for such a conflict. 
This, however, is very far from being the 
case, as a brief comparison willshow. Of 
the year’s class of young men available for 
the conscription, which is within a few 
thousands of the number reckoned on in 
Germany, she allots to regular training for 
the three years’ service but 95,000, whilst 
Germany sets apart, including substitutes 
for possible absentees, 130,000. It fol- 
lows that those fully qualified and yet 
passed over in Austria, although enrolled 
ostensibly in the Landwehr, rather weaken 
than reinforce that arm of the service; at 
least according to the modern view of 
military organization, which makes the 
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militiaman date his efficiency only from 
the completion of his service in the line. 
In men, at any rate, it is clear that Aus- 
tria can as little hope to rival Germany 
numerically, as to match her inferior races 
with the hardy peasants of Pomerania and 
3randenburg. But men, as all the world 
has lately learnt by patent examples, do 
not decide a great war speedily unless 
sent into the field well organized, and 
found in every} necessary. ‘To prepare 
and maintain the equipments required for 
war during years of peace is a duty en- 
tailing much of the regular annual mili- 
tary expenditure of great nations: and 
hence their average outlay, taking prices 
as nearly equal, affords a rough test of 
their desire to be ready for the least emer- 
gency. Now in proportion to her income, 
Austria is at present by far the most 
economical of the great powers of the 
Continent. For whilst Germany is spend- 
ing 26 per cent of the national receipts on 
her armaménts, France 30, and Russia no 
less than 36 per cent, Austria is content 
with an outlay of less than 20 per cent. 
And this at a time when Germany is 
known to have relieved her own exchequer 
of all the direct expenses of fortifications, 
military. railroads and re-armaments by 
the use of the French indemnity. 

There could be no more patent proof 
than this hard pecuniary fact, that Austria 
does not intend to maintain the race for 
power with her ancient rival by force of 
arms. She is weaker now, she admits; 
and each year that sees her numbers of 
reserve men so much less than those of 
Germany, and her military administration 
so much cheaper, must evidently put it 
more and more out of her power to engage 
her neighbor on equal terms. Austrians 
know this, and naturally chafe at it. In- 
deed, the very figures we are following are 
taken from an Austrian authority. But 
what they know and feel so keenly is of 
course not less known at Berlin. And it 
follows that it cannot be Austria which is 
the object of secret national dread in Ger- 
many ; unless, indeed, her power be view- 
ed as subsidiary to some more dangerous 
adversary. But this is not to be sought 
in France at present. An alliance be- 
tween these two unaided from elsewhere 
could hardly have terrors just yet for the 
great power that has humbled each suc- 
cessively ; even did their natural antago- 
nism of sentiment and interests allow them 
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to prepare secretly for a common revenge, 
which the common foe would assuredly 
anticipate by striking before either was 
ready. 

Hitherto we have been but clearing the 
ground. It has been our object to show 
that there is but one power left in Europe 
which Germany has any cause to fear; 
that formidable Muscovite Empire, in at- 
tempting to subdue which at the height of 
his power, Napoleon spent all his strength 
in vain, and prepared his own ruin in the 
strain of the effort. Of course it is easy to 
protest roundly that Germany may be trust- 
ed not to repeat his crimes or his errors. 
History, however, cannot be forecast in 
this {easy strain. All that is certain on 
this subject is, that the'great motive powers 
which make for war—ambition, distrust, 
dislike, envy of each other’s greatness, 
and clashing interests—are busily astir 
in both these empires. German officers 
—a caste more powerful in their land at 
present than any caste at all has been in 
any great country for centuries—avow it 
to be their next duty to the Fatherland to 
chastise the Muscovite pride. On their 
side, all the better class of Russians, the 
strictly German party only excepted, 
never cease to declare, at home and 
abroad, their strong conviction that the 
new empire will sooner or later fasten a 
quarrel on the old. The heir of all the 
Russians is openly zealous in fostering 
the national feelings, which include hatred 
of Prussians and Prussianising institutions 
as a cardinal point in their creed. The 
revolutionary change that has come over 
war by means of steam and telegraph, has 
deprived Russia, as wise old Prince Pas- 
kievitch pointed out on his death-bed, of 
that vast strength against the aggressor 
which her wide territory gave, when each 
autumn and spring turned her highways 
into what Napoleon, in despair of using 
victory by pursuit, termed “her fifth ele- 
ment” of mud. Russia indeed remaining 
as she is, her standing army little larger 
numerically than that of her neighbor, and 
joferior in every other condition that 
brings victory, would be an almost certain 
prey to German attack. But Russia 
does not intend so to remain. From the 





peasant to the Czar her people all have 
the conviction that sacrifice and exertion 
are necessary to give back to their belov- 
ed empire the military primacy she claim- 
and Nicholas. 
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They are resolved to undergo whatever is 
necessary for this end. The schemes of 
reorganisation prepared, and now accepted 
as law, are as vast and far-reaching as the 
most ambitious Muscovite could possibly 
desire. They are spurred on, too, by the 
belief that it is but one old man’s uncer- 
tain life that preserves the present condi- 
tion of things, in which personal friendship 
and certain limited material interests over- 
bear national sentiment and dreams of fu- 
ture supremacy. And it is the full know- 
ledge of these schemes, and of the possi- 
ble effect of their accomplishment on Ger- 
many, which keeps the weary brains at 
Berlin in a state of tension, and in turn 
makes Europe, apparently with no just 
cause, anxious lest her peace should be 
suddenly and violently broken. 

As the military projects of Russia are 
not only more vast in outline, but more 
complicated in detail than the organisa- 
tion of any of the powers she would out- 
shine, we shall but sketch them in outline, 
promising that what we know only in the 
general, is closely studied and thoroughly 
understood at Berlin, where knowledge on 
such heads is drawn from long practice, 
and quickened in this instance by the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, Our particu- 
lars, we may here say, come to us mainly 
through Austrian sources ; and in this pe- 
culiar part of military science, known as 
logistics, or the study of the military re- 
sources of nations, the War Bureau of 
Vienna, raised to a high pitch of know- 
ledge under the régime of Baron Kuhn, is 
secondary only to that over which Count 
Moltke presides. 

The nominal peace strength of the Rus- 
sian army has been hitherto estimated at 
about 800,000 men. But it has long been 
known that for offensive service in Europe 
large deductions would have to be made 
from these numbers for such hitherto 
wholly sedentary troops as the numerous 
garrison and other local battalions, and of 
course for the mixed contingents main- 
tained for Asian service, which would be 
as little available for action on the side of 
Germany, as is our Punjaub Frontier 
Force for an expedition to Spain. An 
army of 600,000 men with the colors, 
backed by a dispersed and untrained body 
of reserve, has been therefore declared by 
the ablest statisticians of both Berlin and 
Vienna to be the very utmost that the 
Muscovite Empire could hitherto dispose 
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of for field operations in a European war. 
For although it was known that each 
year’s contingent drawn, even before the 
new law of universal service, must yield a 
large surplus of nominal recruits; yet 
these were believed to be left undrilled, 
and mainly registered as generally avail- 
able for call in war, not being even requir- 
ed to remain in their own districts, but be- 
ing liable to be summoned to the nearest 
depot in time of war. Now the essence 
of the great change lately made in the 
laws of the Empire: is not merely to ex- 
tend military liability to all classes, but to 
shorten greatly the duration of its length. 
Instead of the soldier being with the 
colors from seven to ten years, as before, 
he is to remain no more than six in any 
case, the bulk of the line only four, and 
large portions, under special conditions, 
for much shorter periods. Recent calcu- 
lations in a Russian military journal prove 
that, when the law comes into full work- 
ing, the yearly contingent taken into the 
ranks will be just double the old standard, 
and the number of trained men passed out 
yearly into the reserve for call to the 
ranks in war will be at least three-fold 
what it has ever hitherto been, even when 
the cadres were kept at the lowest by the 
premature discharge of men for economy’s 
sake. 

It has, of course, naturally occurred to 
the Russian staff, as one of its chief ob- 
stacles, that the cadres hitherto existing, 
the officers of which are notoriously many 
of them lacking in the power of instruct- 
ing others, are not equal to the task of 
training the whole mass of recruits to be 
thus suddenly brought in. A great part 
of this duty is, therefore, to be assigned 
to the so-called “ Local” and “ Garrison” 
battalions, the whole form and functions 
of which are to be modified with a view 
mainly to this end. Their cadres of offi- 
cers are being enlarged, so that with an 
addition made on mobilisation of reserve 
officers (whose commissions may be held 
by mercantile or professional men) each 
battalion can be at once formed into four, 
whilst in peace it can act as a training 
school. But at the first sound of war, the 
functions of the two classes mentioned 
separate. The Local battalions, becom- 
ing Local regiments, are to undertake 
the whole care of internal order. The 
Garrison battalions, each calling up re- 
serve men to complete it to the strength 
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of a war regiment of four battalions, are to 
be ready to act as a second line to the 
fieldarmy proper, performing, in fact, very 
much the same functions as the German 
Landwehr did so efficiently in France in 
the late war. It is calculated that the 
twenty-nine Garrison battalions now main- 
tained can thus be made to add nearly 
one hundred and twenty, at a few weeks’ 
notice, to the effective forces moved to 
meet the enemy. 

Another step of great importance, is to 
change and enlarge the regimental cadres 
of the guards and line, so as to provide 
that each one on moving may leave a de- 
pot battalion behind it, which is to be 
completed and maintained constantly, 
after mobilisation, at a strength of a thou- 
sand men, and is specially charged with 
supplying the losses suffered by the regi- 
ment in the field. As there are stated to 
be 199 regiments on the Russian list, the 
new scheme provides in round numbers 
200 of such battalions, being a further ad- 
dition to the fighting forces of the nation 
in time of war; though not intended in 
this case to imitate the Garrison regiments, 
and take active service in the field as dis- 
tinct units, but to send their men on in 
detachments. 

But these two new creations will soon 
be found insufficient to absorb the rapidly 
growing lists of reserve men. At the end 
of fifteen years’ working of the law, it has 
been calculated there will be a surplus of 
at least a quarter of a million soldiers 
passed through the ranks with varying 
length of service (in very special cases this 
may be contracted even to three months) 
for whom no room is found in active or 
local and depot forces, Provision is there- 
fore made in the scheme for the formation 
of independent Reserve battalions to 
specially include this surplus; and it is 
calculated that these, with the other addi- 
tions already noticed, but exclusive of the 
Local regiments (which are supposed not 
to move even in case ‘of war), will add 
a round half million to the regular field 
army. But as this is itself, on the new 
footing proposed, placed at the estimated 
strength of a clear million and a half, it 
follows that when Russia has carried out 
her projects to completion, she will be 
able to summon under arms at the sound 
of war no less than two millions of effec- 
tive trained soldiers, besides garrisoning her 
soil with others for domestic purposes, 
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and adding to them in case of invasion, a 
Landsturm of very formidable dimensions. 
Of this last body it must be noticed that 
the four youngest classes are liable to pro- 
longed service at home in case of war. 
The force is to occupy a position as to 
efficiency midway, in theory at least, be- 
tween the Prussian Landwehr and Land- 
sturm, comprising all reserve men from 
the fifteenth to the twentieth year of their 
service, mixed with those who have 
escaped the training, though declared 
efficient for it. The statistical calculation 
is that the four years’ classes liable will 
average 300,000 men each, and with all 
possible deductions 250,000; so that 
Russia is deliberately providing a third 
million of men to be called out as her 
home defensive army in support of the 
two millions to be arrayed directly against 
the enemy. And the law finally provides 
that all the remaining men of this Ofo/t- 
sheni, or Landsturm, are to be enrolled 
and armed locally in case of war in such 
small bodies as may cause least inconve- 
nience. ‘Their numbers, at the end of the 
first fifteen years, are variously estimated, 
but by no one at less than two millions ; 
completing the actual armed forces of all 
kinds, therefore, to a grand total of five 
millions of men at the least. 

Now grand totals in military matters 
are notoriously deceptive. M. Thiers has 
somewhere gone so far as to assert as the 
result of his own study of archives, that if 
no commander-in-chief ever yet credited 
himself with the full number of men at his 
disposal, no war-office ever made proper 
deductions from that it believes itself able 
to put into the field. In the case of Rus- 
sia such deductions must be very great. 
Want of good officers for instruction ; want 
of honest administrative means for working 
so vast a machine; want of funds and 
stores at the decisive moment for equip- 
ping the reserves, to say nothing of the 
million and a half ‘of field troops: all these 
will tend to cut the effective down. Still 
when every possible allowance is made, 
no one need be surprised that Russia’s 
neighbor looks anxiously at her plan of 
reorganization; nor that those who be- 
lieve most firmly in her pacific intentions 
discern in the wide outlines of such a 
scheme the fixed resolution of a mighty 
nation to place its military power once 
more,on such an unquestioned footing that 
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it shall at least have no cause to be uneasy 
at that neighbor’s triumphs. 

Such being Russia’s resolve, as shown 
by council and action, should it make 
Germany tremble for her security? It is 
in asking this that we approach the pro 
blem we have set ourselves to discuss 
without pretending literally tosolve. And 
the first answer is that if Russia and Ger- 
many alone stood face to face, the latter 
would neither feel, nor have serious cause 
to feel, the uneasiness she is reproached 
with. Her organization is so perfect, that 
at the word her peace army of 400,000 
men may be trebled, including a second 
line of half a million soldiers, as well 
trained as the 700,000 that would move 
before them. The new Landsturm Law 
is able—and is intended, as we have late- 
ly learnt—to provide her with 240 addi 
tional battalions, formed of men all in the 
prime of life, and hardly behind the Land- 
wehr in any respect except as to supply 
of officers. Her war equipment is com 
plete for every emergency beyond any 
other that empire ever had at command. 
Her staff is the most highly trained in the 
world’s history ; and if the body of officers 
it controls are not the men of science they 
are popularly imagined, they are within 
the strict limit of their profession more 
efficient than any power has possessed 
since Rome conquered the world. If she 
has no leader yet named specially as fit 
to wear the mantle of the veteran whom 
age must soon unfit for the duties of the 
field, the system he will bequeath is so 
perfect in its working that it can afford to 
dispense with the aid of specially great 
genius. 

Russia might, therefore, be allowed to 
complete at leisure her ambitious scheme 
of military grandeur, and her reconstructed 
army would still, as we hold certain, if 
marched to invade her neighbor, march 
to defeat as decisive as overtook Benedek 
or Bazaine. Stubborn and strong as the 
Russian soldiers are, the same want of in- 
telligence in the men, and of good lead- 
ing in the officers, that sacrificed them in 
thousands to a handful of French and 
British troops at Inkerman, would be 
found fatal to them when opposed to the 
nimble tactics and skilful handling which, 
in peace as well as war, are made part of 
the education of the German army. But 
slightly superior ‘in gross numbers, and 
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barely equal in physical strength and en- 
durance, the Muscovite would enter on 
the duel against the Teuton with every 
condition of victory against him. It is 
our conviction that if this struggle came, 
we should see peace dictated at Moscow 
on German terms as certainly as we have 
seen it prescribed at Vienna and Paris. 
More than this: those who guide German 
military thought are perfectly conscious of 
their present superiority, and of the fact 
that no effort of Russia for a generation 
will suffice to give her, acting 
unaided, the power to shake it. It is not 
the vision of grappling with Russia alone 
that gives to Berlin statesmen and strate- 
gists an attitude of uneasiness, reflected 
in the mind of the nation that is ready to 
rally round them, and threatening from 
time to time to turn the armed camp 
which Europe has become, into the theatre 
of new’campaigns. ‘The real problem of 
Germany’s military future lies in the dan- 
gerous contingency of her having to en- 
counter a powerful enemy on either flank; 
in plain words, to meet the double attack 
of France and Russia leagued against her. 

It is for this dread ordeal the new em- 
pire is deliberately preparing. Blind must 
he be to the military signs of the times 
who believes that the enormous chain of 
fortresses along the Rhine and Moselle on 
which so much of the French indemnity is 
being spent, is framed with a view to mak- 
ing a fresh entrance into France more 
easy. The German army if again called 
on to advance on Paris would literally de- 
sire nothing better than a fair field and no 
favor. Cologne, Mayence and Strasbourg 
would no doubt, in such event, prove use- 
ful depots for the advancing forces; but 
they would be quite as useful if left open 
as though girt with impregnable works. 
Fortresses, like other strictly defensive 
means for war, are intended to aid the 
weaker party, not that which is unques- 
tionably the stronger. And the true use 
of this mighty barrier can evidently only 
be found if Germany be unexpectedly 
called for the time to act strictly on the 
defensive against a French invasion, But 
such an invasion could only be hopefully 
made, such a defensive attitude only be 
adopted, if the striking power of Germany 
be for the time summoned away to meet 
a great danger elsewhere. This danger 
lies in the possible simultaneous assault 
from the east by Russia, whilst France does 
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her share on the Rhine; and it is to ward 
off such a double attack that the military 
policy of Berlin is directed. It would be 
more convenient, much cheaper, and 
would incur far less material risk to settle 
conclusively with France now, and so 
thoroughly reduce her power that Russia 
could no longer count on her for serious 
aid. But the instinct of the Czar and his 
people, we may add too the whole senti- 
ment of Europe, were promptly exercised 
last May, to hinder an act of policy, 
which, however its true scope and intent 
was concealed, could only have been car- 
ried out by such a stretch of ruthless in- 
justice and violence as would have match- 
ed the most violent deeds of Napoleon in 
the summit of his power. Almost at the 
last moment those who had counselled the 
deed semed to recoil from its execution. 
The fate of Europe was for the time in the 
balance, just as in old days when the am- 
bitious Corsican was meditating the ruin 
of some already weakened neighbor. But 
Prince Bismarck, happily for the world, 
though so far yielding to his country’s 
weaknesses as to wear the uniform of a 
Major-General of militia, is at heart never 
easy when military advisers are most lis- 
tened to; and there can be little doubt 
that his voice was finally given in favor of 
the peace which the Czar crossed Europe 
to insist on. So the danger to France was 
averted for the while. But this tranquilli- 
ty allowed her, is of itself no doubt assign- 
ed as cause more pressing for urging on 
to completion the barrier against which 
her army, even were the field elsewhere 
open, might spend its strength in vain. 
Regarded thus, as directed against a 
double foe—the one enemy to be crushed 
by active operations, whilst the other is 
held in check by fortresses and such 
troops of the second line as the new Land- 
sturm—the military policy of Berlin, 
which pays such devoted attention to the 
western frontier of the empire, whilst the 
eastern is left, as it were, open between 
Warsaw and Berlin, is simple, explicable 
and just. As against France alone, or 
Russia alone, such care mixed with such 
seeming carelessness would be worthy of 
the most shortsighted instead of the pro- 
foundest of administrations. 

That the double contest thus prepared 
for will ever come in our day, or what its 
issue should it come, are questions .no 
prudent man would pretend to give abso- 
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lute answers to. To forecast the future 
of politics is notoriously impossible, of war 
between untried antagonists very difficult. 
All that it is safe to assert is that, unless 
thoroughly reformed, as well as largely 
augmented, the Russian army would be 
shattered by the Germans; and that the 
French, however well reorganised, should 
accomplish the march to Berlin, which 
would naturally be attempted, could only 
be possible after long delay before the 
frontier fortresses, or by passing between 
them it so great an apparent risk as, stra- 
tegically speaking, would require the high- 
est military genius to conceive and carry 
out the plan with any hope of success. 
The works that are to protect Germany 
will be completed and armed, and the re- 
serves to fill and cover them be organised, 
long before the Russian scheme of future 
military grandeur, and the French dreams 
of vengeance through reorganisation, are 
carried into practical effect. And then, 
when each of these three powers has done 
all it would desire to do, the probabilities 
of success seem still to lie on the side of 
the empire which is central in situation, 
united in heart, and coolly and skilfully 
prepared for the event. Were we com- 
pelled to prophesy, we should not hesitate 
to say that Germany’s chances, viewed 
thus distantly, seem to weigh down those 
of her supposed adversaries, who could 
not possibly rely on the union and prompti- 
tude of action with which they would cer- 
tainly be met. 

There is one important contingency re- 
maining to be noticed. We have said 
nothing in all this of Austria and her slow 
yet heavy sword. She would probably 
occupy both in politics, and in the strictly 
military features of the situation, an atti- 
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tude marvellously like that she assumed 
when France, under Napoleon, sixty years 
since, recovering for the moment from the 
Moscow disaster, attacked Prussia and 
Russia united. Once more her army, too 
serious an instrument to be overlooked, 
would be gathered—as in 1813, or again 
in 1853, in the Russo-Turkish struggle for 
the Danube—on the flank of the comba- 
tant powers, ready to come in and turn the 
scale which way she chose. Does it fol- 
low that she would readily join the league 
formed avowedly to humiliate in turn her 
own humiliator? Does it follow even 
that indecision would once more keep 
her in suspicious neutrality, ready to strike 
in and complete the ruin of Germany at 
the first sounds of disaster or even check 
of those legions that had hitherto known 
nothing but unbroken success? Far from 
it, as we believe. Happily for the world’s 
peace, however feared and disliked Ger- 
many and her Chancellor may be, there is 
little, as has been already briefly shown, 
in the sentiment towards them to recall 
the deadly hatred raised by the first Em- 
pire. Russia can feel none of this. Aus- 
tria certainly does not feel it as yet. It 
would require a repetition of Napoleon's 
mistakes to raise against Germany’s rulers 
a new War of Independence. Happy 
they, if by avoiding such crimes as that too 
lightly meditated three months since, they 
seek the truest protection of the newly- 
formed Empire in such a just and mode- 
rate policy as shall find them friends in 
peace, and take from the unnatural al- 
liance they dread all the reasonable excuse 
which would sanction and strengthen it 
with the approval of the world.—AZacmi/- 
fan's Magazine, 
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SAINTE-Beuve’s Essay on Cowper— 
considered as the type of domestic poets 
—has recently been translated for the 


benefit of English readers. It is interest- 
ing to know on the highest authority what 
are the qualities which may recommend a 
writer, so strongly tinged by local pre- 
judices, to the admiration of a different 
race and generation. ‘The gulf which 
separates the Olney of a century back 


from modern Paris is wide enough to give 
additional value to the generous apprecia- 
tion of the critic. I have not the pre- 
sumption to supplement or correct any 
part of his judgment. It is enough to re- 
mark briefly that Cowper’s immediate 
popularity was, as is usually the case, due 
in part to qualities which have little to 
do with his more enduring reputation. 
Sainte-Beuve dwells with special fondness 
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upon his pictures of domestic and rural 


life. He notices, of course, the marvel- 
lous keenness of his pathetic poems; and 
he touches, though with some hint that 
national affinity is necessary to its full ap- 
preciation, upon the playful humor which 
immortalised John Gilpin, and lights up 
the poet’s most charming letters. Some- 
thing, perhaps, might still be said by a 
competent critic upon the singular charm 
of Cowper's best style. A poet, for ex- 
ample, might perhaps tell us, though a 
prosaic person cannot, what is the secret 
of the impression made by such a poem as 
the “Wreck of the Royal George.” 
Given an ordinary newspaper paragraph 
about wreck or battle, turn it into the sim- 
plest possible language, do not introduce 
a single metaphor or figure of speech, in- 
dulge in none but the most obvious of all 
reflections—as, for example, that when a 
man is once drowned he won’t win any 
more battles—and produce as the result a 
copy of verses which nobody can ever 
read without instantly knowing them by 
heart. How Cowper managed to per- 
form such a feat, and why not one poet 
even in a hundred can perform it, are 
questions which might lead to some curi- 
ous critical speculation. 

The qualities, however, which charm 
the purely literary critic do not account 
for the whole of Cowper’s influence. A 
great part of his immediate, and some part 
of his more enduring success, have been 
clearly owing to a different cause. On 
reading Johnson's Zives, Cowper remark- 
ed, rather uncharitably, that there was 
scarcely one good man amongst the poets. 
Few poets, indeed, shared those religious 
views which commended him more than 
any literary excellence to a large class of 
readers. Religious poetry is generally 
popular out of all proportion to its zesthe- 
tic merits. Young was but a second-rate 
Pope in point of talent ; but probably the 
Night Thoughts have been studied by a 
dozen people for one who has read the 
Essay on Man or the /mitations of Horace. 
In our own day, nobody, I suppose, would 
hold that the popularity of the Christian 
Year has been strictly proportioned to its 
poetical excellence ; and Cowper’s vein of 
religious meditation has recommended 


him to thousands who, if biassed at all, 
were quite unconsciously biassed by the 
admirable qualities which endeared him 
to such a critic as Sainte-Beuve. 


His own 
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view was frequently and unequivocally 
expressed. He says over and over again 
and his entire sincerity lifts him above 
all suspicion of the affected self-deprecia- 
tion of other writers—that he looked 
upon his poetical work as at best innocent 
trifling, except so far as his poems were 
versified sermons. His intention was 
everywhere didactic — sometimes annoy- 
ingly didactic—and his highest ambition 
was to be a useful auxiliary to the prosaic 
exhortations of Doddridge, Watts, or his 
friend Newton. His religion, said some 
people, drove him mad. Even a gene- 
rous critic like Mr. Stopford Brooke can- 
not refrain from hinting that his madness 
was in some part due to the detested in- 
fluence of Calvinism. In fact, it may be 
admitted that Newton—who is half in- 
clined to boast that he has a name for 
driving people mad—scarcely showed his 
judgment setting a man who had already 
been in confinement to write hymns which 
at times are the embodiment of despair. 
But it is obviously contrary to the plainest 
facts to say that Cowper was driven mad 
by his creed. His first attack preceded 
his religious enthusiasm; and a gentle- 
man who tries to hang himself because he 
has received a comfortable appointment 
for life is in a state of mind which may be 
explained without reference to his theolo- 
gical views. It would be truer to say that 
when Cowper’s intellect was once unhing- 
ed, he found a congenial expression for 
the tortures of his soul in the imagery pro- 
vided by the sternest of Christian sects. 
But neither can this circumstance be al- 
leged as in itself disparaging to the doc- 
trines thus misapplied. A religious belief 
which does not provide language for the 
darkest moods of the human mind, for 
profound melancholy, torturing remorse 
and gloomy foreboding, is a religion not 
calculated to lay a powerful grasp upon 
the imaginations of mankind. Had Cow- 
per been a Roman Catholic, the same 
anguish of mind might have driven him 
to seek relief in the recesses of some 
austere monastery. Had he, like Rous- 
seau, been a theoretical optimist, he would, 
like Rousseau, have tortured himself with 
the conflict between theory and fact,—be- 
tween the world as it might be and the 
corrupt and tyrannous world as it is—and 
have held that all men were in a con- 
spiracy to rob him of his peace. The 
chief article of Rousseau’s rather hazy 














creed was the duty of universal philan- 
thropy, and Rousseau fancied himself to 
be the object of all men’s hatred. Simi- 
larly, Cowper, who held that the first duty 
of man was the love of God, fancied that 
some mysterious cause had made him the 
object of the irrevocable hatred of his 
Creator. With such fancies, reason and 
creeds which embody reason have noth- 
ing to do except to give shape to the 
instruments of self-nurture. The cause of 
the misery is the mind diseased. You can 
no more raze out its rooted troubles by 
arguing against the reality of the phan- 
toms which it generates than cure any 
other delirium by the most irrefragable 
logic. 

Sainte-Beuve makes some remarks upon 
this analogy between Rousseau and Cow- 
per. The comparison suggests some 
curious considerations as to the contrast 
and likeness of the two cases represented. 
Some personal differences are, of course, 
profound and obvious. Cowper was as 
indisputably the most virtuous man, as 
Rousseau the greatest intellectual power. 
Cowper’s domestic life was as beautiful 
as Rousseau’s was repulsive. Rousseau, 
moreover, was more decidedly a sentimen- 
talist than Cowper, if by sentimentalism 
we mean that disposition which makes a 
luxury of grief, and delights in poring over 
its own morbid emotions. Cowper’s tears 
are always wrung from him by intense 
anguish of soul, and never, as is occa- 
sionally the case with Rousseau, suggest 
that the weeper is proud of his excessive 
tenderness. Nevertheless, it is probably 
true, as Mr. Lowell says, that Cowper is 
the nearest congener of Rousseau in our 
language. The two men, of course, oc- 
cupy in one respect an analogous literary 
position. We habitually assign to Cow- 
per an important place—though of course 
a subordinate place to Rousseau—in 
bringing about the reaction against the 
eighteenth-century code of taste and 
morality. In each case it would general- 
ly be said that the change indicated was a 
return to nature and passion from the arti- 
ficial coldness of the dominant school. 
That reaction, whatever its precise nature, 
took characteristically different forms in 
England and in France; and it is as il- 
lustrating one of the most important dis- 
tinctions that I propose to say a few words 
upon the contrast thus exhibited. 

Return to Nature! That was the war- 
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cry which animated the Lake school in 
their assault upon the then established au- 
thority. Pope, as they held, had tied the 
hands of English poets by his jingling 
metres and frigid conventionalities. The 
muse—to make use of the old-fashioned 
phrase—had been rouged and bewigged, 
and put into high-heeled boots, till she 
had lost the old majestic freedom of gait 
and energy of action. Let us go back to 
our ancient school, to Milton‘and Shak- 
speare and Spenser and Chaucer, and 
break the ignoble fetters imported from 
the pseudo-classicists of France. These 
and similar phrases, repeated and varied 
in a thousand forms, have become part of 
the stock in trade of literary historians, 
and are put forward so fluently that we 
sometimes forget to ask what it is pre 
cisely that they mean. Down to Milton, 
it is assumed, we were natural; then we 
became artificial ; and with the revoluti 
we became natural again. ‘That a theory 
so generally received and so consciously 
adopted by the leaders of the new move- 
ment must have in it a_ considerable 
amount of truth, is not to be disputed. 
But it is sometimes not easy to interpret 
it into very plain language. The 

of explaining great intellectual and social 
movements by the phrase “ reaction” is a 
very tempting one, for the simple reason 
that it enables us to effect a great saving 
of thought. 
plain itself. History b 
oscillations ; we are always 
wards and forwards, pendulum-fashion, 
from one extreme to another. 

tiers of Charles II. were 
cause the Puritans were too strict ; 
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The change is made to ex 
comes a 


swinging bac 


Che cour 
too dissolute be- 
Addi 
because 
Congreve and Wycherley were licentious ; 
Wesley was zealous because the Church 
had become indifferent ; the revolution of 
1789 was a reaction against the manners 
of the last century, and the revolution in 
running its course set up a reaction against 
itself. Now it is easy enough to admit 
that there is some truth in this theory. 
Every great man who moves his race 
profoundly is of necessity protesting 
against the worst evils of the time, and it 
is as true as a copybook that zeal leads to 
extremes, and one extreme to its opposite 
A river flowing through a nearly level 
plain turns its concavity alternately to the 
east and west, and we may fairly explain 
each bend by the fact that the previous 
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But 


bend was in the opposite direction. 
that does not explain why the river flows 
down-hill, nor show which direction leads 


downwards. We may account for trifling 
oscillations, not for the main current. 
Nor does it seem at first a self-evident 
proposition that vice, for example, neces- 
sarily generates over-strictness. A man is 
not always a Pharisee because his father 
has been a sinner. In fact, the people 
who talk so fluently about reaction fall 
back whenever it suits them upon the in- 
verse theory. Ifa process happens to be 
continuous, the reason is as simple and 
satisfactory as in the opposite case. A 
man is dissolute, they will tell us, because 
his father was dissolute; just as they will 
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us, in the opposite case, that he was 
because his father was strict. 
Obviously, the mere statement of a reac- 
tion is not by itself satisfactory. We want 
to know why there should have been a re- 
action; why the code of morals which 
satisfied one generation did not satisfy its 
successors; why the coming man was re- 
pelled rather than attracted; what it was 
that made Pope array himself in a wig in- 
stead of appreciating the noble freedom 
of his predecessors; and why, again, at a 
given period men became tired of the old 
wig When we have solved, or 
approximated to a solution of, that pro 
blem, we shall generally find, I suspect, 
that and reaction are gene- 
rally more superficial phenomena than we 

and that the great processes of 


| | 
dissolute 


business. 


the action 


suppose, 
evolution are going on beneath the surface 
comparatively undisturbed by the changes 
which first attract our notice. Every man 
naturally exaggerates the share of his edu- 
cation due to himself. He fancies that 
he has made a wonderful improvement 
upon his father’s views, perhaps by revers- 
ing the improvement made by the father 
on the grandfather’s. He does not see, 
what is plain enough to a more distant 
generation, that in reality eac h generation 
is most closely bound 
cessors. 


to its nearest prede- 


There is, too, a special source of am- 
biguity in the catchword used by the re- 
volutionary school. They spoke of a re- 
turn to nature. What, as Mr. Mill asked 
in his posthumous essay, is meant by na- 
ture? Does it mean inanimate nature ? 
If so, is a love of nature clearly good or 
“natural?” Was Wordsworth justifiable 
primé facie for telling us to study moun- 
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tains rather than Pope for announcing 
that 


The proper study of mankind is man? 


Is it not more natural to be interested in 
men than in mountains? Does nature 
include man in his natural state? If so, 
what is the natural state of man? Is the 
savage the man of nature, or the unso 
phisticated peasant, or the man whose 
natural powers are developed to the hig 
est pitch ? Is a native of the Andaman 
Islands the superior of Socrates? If you 
admit that Socrates is superior to the 
savage, where do you draw the line be 
tween the natural and the artificial? If 
a coral reef is natural and beautiful be- 
cause it is the work of insects, and a town 
artificial and ugly because made by man, 
we must reject as unnatural all the best 
products of the human race. If you dis- 
tinguish between different works of man, 
the distinction becomes irrelevant, for the 
products to which we most object are just 
as natural, in any assignable sense of the 
word, as those which we most admire. 
The word natural may indeed be used as 
equivalent simply to beneficial or healthy ; 
but then it loses all value as an implicit 
test of what is and what is not beneficial. 
Probably, indeed, some such sense was 
floating before the minds of most who 
have used the term. 
find a vague recognition of the fact that 
there is a continuous series of integrating 
and disintegrating processes; that some 
changes imply a normal development of 
the social or individual organism leading 
to increased health and strength, whilst 
others are significant of disease and ulti- 
mate obliteration or decay of structure. 
Thus the artificial style of the 
school, the appeals to the muse, the pas 
toral affectation, and so forth, may be 
called unnatural, because the philosophy 
of that style is the retention of obsolete 
symbols after all vitality has departed, and 
when they consequently become mere ob- 
structions, embarrassing the free flow of 
emotion which they once stimulated. 

But, however this may be, it is plain 
that the very different senses given to the 
word nature by different schools of 
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ot 
thought were characteristic of profoundly 
different conceptions of the world and its 
order. ‘There is a sense in which it may 
be said with perfect accuracy that the 
worship of nature, so far from being a 
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fresh doctrine of the new school, was the 
most characteristic tenet of the school from 
which it dissented. All the speculative 
part of the English literature in the first 
half of the eighteenth century is a pro- 
longed discussion as to the meaning and 
value of the law of nature, the religion of 
nature, and the state of nature. The 
deist controversy, which occupied every 
one of the keenest thinkers of the time, 
turned essentially upon this problem: 
granting that there is an ascertainable and 
absolutely true religion of nature, what is 
its relation to revealed religion? That, 
for example, is the question explicitly dis- 
cussed in Butler’s typical book, which 
gives the pith of the whole orthodox argu- 
ment, and the same speculation suggested 
the theme of Pope’s Zssay on Man, which, 
in its occasional strength and its many 
weaknesses, is perhaps the most charac- 
teristic, though far from the most valuable, 
product of the time. ‘The religion of na- 
ture undoubtedly meant something very 
different with Butler or Pope from what it 
would have meant with Wordsworth or 
Coleridge, something so different, indeed, 
that we might at first say that the two 
creeds had nothing in common but the 
name. But we may see from Rousseau 


that there was a real and intimate connec- 


tion. Rousseau’s philosophy, in fact, is 
taken bodily from the teaching of his 
English predecessors. His celebrated 
profession of faith through the lips of the 
Vicaire Savoyard, which delighted Vol- 
taire and profoundly influenced the leaders 
of the French Revolution, is in fact the 
expression of a deism identical with that 
of Pope’s essay.* The political theories 
of the Social Contract are founded upon 
the same base which served Locke and 
the English political theorists of 1688 ; 
and are applied to sanction the attempt to 
remodel existing societies in accordance 
with what they would have called the 
law of nature. It is again perfectly true 
that Rousseau drew from his theory con- 
sequences which inspired Robespierre, and 
would have made Locke’s hair stand on 
end; and that Pope would have been 
scandalised at the too open revelation of 





* Rousseau himself seems to refer to 
Clarke, the leader of the English rationalising 
school, as the best expounder of his theory, 
and defended Pope’s Essay against the criti- 
cisms of Voltaire. 
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his religious tendencies. It is also true 
that Rousseau’s passion was of infinitely 
greater importance than his philosophy. 
But it remains true that the logical frame- 
work into which his theories were fitted 
came to him straight from the same school 
of thought which was dominant in Eng- 
land during the preceding period. The 
real change effected by Rousseau was 
that he breathed life into the dead bones. 
The English theorists, as has been ad- 
mirably shown by Mr. Morley in his 
Rousseau, acted after their national me- 
thod. They accepted doctrines which, if 
logically developed, would have led to a 
radical revolution, and therefore refused to 
develop them logically. They remained 
in their favorite attitude of compromise, 
and declined altogether to accommodate 
practice totheory. Locke's political prin- 
ciples fairly carried out implied universal 
suffrage, the absolute supremacy of the 
popular will, and the abolition of class 
privileges. And yet it never seems to 
have occurred to him that he was even 
indirectly attacking that complex struc- 
ture of the British Constitution, rooted in 
history, marked in every detail by special 
conditions of growth, and therefore ano- 
malous to the last degree when tried by @ 
priori reasoning, of which Burke’s philo 
sophical eloquence gives the best explana 
tion and apology. Similarly, Clarke’s 
theology is pure deism, embodied in a 
series of propositions worked out on the 
model of a mathematical text-book, and 
yet in his eyes perfectly consistent with an 
acceptance of the orthodox dogmas which 
repose upon traditional authority. This 
attitude of mind, so intelligible on this 
side of the Channel, was utterly abhorrent 
to Rousseau’s logical instincts. English- 
men were content to keep their abstract 
theories for the closet or the lecture- 
room, and dropped them as soon as they 
were in the pulpit or in Parliament. 
Rousseau could give no quarter to any 
doctrine which could not be fitted into a 
symmetrical edifice of abstract reasoning. 
He carried into actual warfafe the wea- 
pons which his English teachers had kept 
for purposes of mere scholastic disputation. 
A monarchy, an order of privileged no- 
bility, a hierarchy claiming supernatural 
authority, were not logically justifiable on 
the accepted principles. Never mind, 
was the English answer, they work very 
well in practice ; let us leave them alone. 
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Down with them to the ground! was 
Rousseau’s passionate retort. Realise 
the ideal; force practice into conformity 
with theory ; the voice of the poor and 
the oppressed is crying aloud for ven- 
geance ; the divergence of the actual from 
the theoretical is no mere trifle to be left 
to the slow action of time; it means the 
misery of millions and the corruption of 
their rulers. The doctrine which had 
amused philosophers was to become the 
war-cry of the masses; the men of ’89 
were at no loss to translate into precepts 
suited for the immediate wants of the day 
the doctrines which found their first utter- 
ance in the glow of his voluminous elo- 
quence ; and the fall of the Bastille show- 
ed the first vibrations of the earthquake 
which is still shaking the soil of Europe. 
It is easy, then, to give a logical mean- 
ing to Rousseau’s return to nature. The 
whole inanimate world, so ran his philo- 
sophy, is perfect and shows plainly the 
marks of the Divine workmanship. All 
evil really comes from man’s abuse of 
freewill. Mountains, and forests, and 
seas, all objects which have not suffered 
from his polluting touch, are perfect and 
admirable. Let us fall down and wor- 
ship. Man, too, himself, as he came 
His 
impulses are 


from his Creator’s hands, is perfect. 
“ natural ’—that is, original 
all good ; and in all men, in all races and 
regions of the earth, we find a conscience 
which unerringly distinguishes good from 
evil, and a love of his fellows which 
causes man to obey the dictates of his 


conscience. And yet the world, as we 
see it, is a prison or a lazar-house. Dis- 
ease and starvation make life a burden, 
and poison the health of the coming 
generations; those whom fortune has 
placed above the masses make use of 
their advantages to harden their hearts, 
and extract means of selfish enjoyment 
from the sufferings of their fellow-crea- 
tures. What is the source of this heart- 
rending discord? The abuse of men’s 
freewill ; that is, of the mysterious power 
which enables us to act contrary to the 
dictates of nature. What is the best 
name for the disease which it generates ? 
Luxury and corruption—the two cant 
objects of denunciations which were as 
popular in the pre-revolutionary genera- 
tion as dttacks upon sensationalism and 
over-excitement at the present day. And 
what, then, is the mode of cure? The 
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return to nature. We are to make his- 
tory run backwards, to raze to its foun- 
dations the whole social and intellectual 
structure that has been erected by gene- 
rations of corrupt and selfish men. Every- 
thing by which the civilised man differs 
from some theoretical pretension is taint- 
ed with a kind of original sin. Political 
institutions, as they exist, are conveni- 
ences for enabling the rich to rob the 
poor, and churches contrivances by which 
priests make ignorance and superstition 
play into the hands of selfish authority. 
Level all the existing order, and build up 
anew one on principles of pure reason ; 
give up all the philosophical and theo- 
logical dogmas, which have been the 
work of designing priests and bewildered 
speculators, and revert to that pure and 
simple religion which is divinely implanted 
in the heart of every uncorrupted hu- 
man being. The Savoyard vicar, if you 
have any doubts, will tell you what is the 
true creed; and if you don’t believe it, 
is Rousseau’s rather startling corollary, 
you ought to be put to death. 

That final touch shows the arbitrary 
and despotic spirit characteristic of the 
relentless theorist. I need not here en- 
quire what relation may be borne by 
Rousseau’s theories to any which could 
now be accepted by intelligent thinkers, 
It is enough to say that there would be, 
to put it gently, some slight difficulty in 
settling the details of this pure creed, 
common to all unsophisticated minds, 
and in seeing what would be left when 
we had destroyed all institutions alloyed 
by sin and selfishness. The meaning, 
however, in this connection of his love of 
nature, taking the words in their mere 
common sense, is in harmony with his 
system. The mountains, whose worship 
he was the first to adumbrate, if not actu- 
ally to institute, were the symbols of the 
great natural forces free from any stain of 
human interference. Greed and cruelty 
had not stained the pure waters of his 
lovely lake, or dimmed the light to which 
his vicar points as in the early morning it 
grazes the edges of the mighty mountain 
ridges. Whatever symbolism may be 
found in the Alps, suggesting emotions of 
awe, wonder, and softened melancholy, 
came unstained by the association with 
the vices of a complex civilisation. If 
poets and critics have not quite analysed 
the precise nature of our modern love of 
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mountain scenery, the sentiment may at 
least be illustrated by a modern parallel. 
The most eloquent writer who, in our day, 
has transferred to his pages the charm 
of Alpine beauties shares in many ways 
Rousseau’s antipathy for the social order. 
Mr. Ruskin would explain better than 
anyone why the love of the sublimest 
scenery should be associated with a pro- 
found conviction that all things are out 
of joint, and that society can only be re- 
generated by ‘rejecting all the achieve 
ments upon which the ordinary optimist 
plumes himself. After all, it is not sur- 
prising that those who are most sick of 
man as he is should love the regions 
where man seems smallest. When Swift 
wished to express his disgust for his race, 
he showed how absurd our passions ap- 
pear ina creature six inches high; and 
the mountains make us Liliputians. In 
other mouths Rousseau’s sentiment, more 
fully interpreted, became unequivocally 
misanthropical. Byron, if any definite 
logical theory were to be fixed upon him, 
excluded the human race at large from 
his conception of nature. He loved, or 


talked as though he loved, the wilderness 
precisely because it was a_ wilderness; 
the sea because it sent men “shivering 


to their gods,” and the mountains be- 
cause their avalanches crush the petty 
works of human industry. Rousseau was 
less antisocial than his disciple. The 
mountains, with him, were the great bar- 
riers which kept civilisation and all its 
horrors at bay. They were the asylums 
for liberty and simplicity. There the 
peasant, unspoilt as yet by “vinkgelds, not 
oppressed by the great, nor corrupted by 
the rich, could lead that idyllic life upon 
which his fancy delighted. In a passage 
quoted, as Sainte-Beuve notices, by Cow- 
per, Rousseau describes, with his usual 
warmth of sentiment, the delightful maz- 
née anglaise passed in sight of the Alps by 
the family which had learnt the charms of 
simplicity, and regulated its manners and 
the education of its children by the unso- 
phisticated laws of nature. It is doubt- 
less a charming picture, though the virtu- 
ous persons concerned are a little over- 
conscious of their virtue, and it indicates 
a point of coincidence between the two 
men. Rousseau, as Mr. Morley says, 
could appreciate as well as Cowper the 
charms of a simple and natural life. No- 
body could be more eloquent on the 
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beauty of domesticity; no one could 
paint better the happiness of family life, 
where the main occupation was the 
primitive labor of cultivating the ground, 
where no breath of unhallowed excite- 
ment penetrated from the restless turmoil 
of the outside world, where the mother 
knew her place, and kept to her placid 
round of womanly duties, and where the 
children were taught with a gentle firm- 
ness which developed every germ of rea 
son and affection, without undue stimulus 
or undue repression. “And yet one must 
doubt whether Cowper would have felt 
himself quite at ease in the family of the 
Wolmars. The circle which gathered 
round the hearth at Olney to listen for 
the horn of the approaching postman 
and solaced itself with cups “ tl 
but not inebriate,”* would have 
little scandalised by some of the 
ments current in the Vaudoi 
and certainly by some of the a 
dents of the party assembk Cowper’ 
“ Mary,” and even their more fashionable 
friend, Lady Austen, would have felt their 
respectable prejudices shocked by contact 
with the new Heloise; and the views of 
life taken by their teacher, the converted 
slaveholder, John Newton, were as oppo 
site as possible to those of Rousseau’s 
imaginary vicar. Indeed, Rousseau’s ideal 
families have that stain of affectation from 
which Cowper is so conspicuously free. 
The rose-color is laid on too thickly. They 
are too fond of taking credit for universal 
admiration of the fine feelings which inva 
riably animate their breasts ; their charita- 
ble sentiments are apt to take the form of 
very easy condonation of vice; and if 
they repudiate the world, we cannot be 
lieve that they are really unconscious of 
its existence. Perhaps this dash of self 
consciousness was useful in recommend 
ing them to the taste of the jaded and 
weary society, sickening of a strange dis 
ease which it could not interpret to itself, 
and finding for the moment a new excite 
ment in the charms of ancient simplicity. 
The real thing might have palled upon it. 
But Rousseau’s artificial and self-con- 
scious simplicity expressed that vague 
yearning and spirit of unrest which could 
generate a half-sensual sentimentalism but 
* A phrase, by the way, which Cowper 
though little given to borrowing, took 
straight from Berkeley’s Szrzs. 
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could be repelled by genuine sentiment. 
Perhaps it not uncommonly happens that 
those who are more or less tainted with 
a morbid tendency can denounce it most 
effectually. The most effective satirist is 
the man who has escaped with labor and 
pains, and not without some grievous 
stains, from the slough in which others 
are still mired. perfectly pure has 
sometimes too little sympathy with his 
weaker brethren to place himself at their 
point of view. Indeed, as we shall have 
k, Cowper is an in- 
stance of a thinker far apart from 
the the lash effectu- 
ally. 

Rousseau’s view of the world and its 
evils was thu rent enough, however 
unsatisfactory in its basis, and was a de- 
velopment of, not a reaction against, the 
prev viously dominant philosophy; and, 
though using a different dialect and con- 
fined by different nditions, Cowper’s 
isting order harmon 
Rousseau’s language 
he first volume of poems, in which he 
had not yet discovered the secret of his 
own strength, is in form a continuation of 
the satires Pope school, and in sub- 
stance a religious version of Rousseau’s 

enunciations of luxury. Amongst the 
first symptoms of the 
uneasy discontent had 
larity of ' 
mate.” 


occasion to 
too 
] 


great world to apply 


izes with 


} 
much 
1 


of the 


been the popu- 


now-forgotten “ Esti- 


The inestimabl: ite of Brown 
Rose like a paper kite, and charmed the town, 


says Cowper; and he proceeds to show 
that though Chatham’s victorious admini- 
stration had for a moment restored the 
self-respect of the country, the evils de- 
nounced by B: were srmptne of a 
profound an disez as The 
poems called the “ of Error,” 
all xpostul: ti mn," Teh “ Hope,” 
“ Charity,” ‘onversation,” all turn 
upon the same theme. Though Cowper 
is for brief spaces playful or simply satiri- 
cal, he always falls back into his habitual 
vein of meditation. For the ferocious 
personalities of Churchill, the coarse- 
fibred friend of his youth, we have a sad 
strain of lamentation over the growing 
luxury and effeminacy of the age. It isa 
continued anticipation of the lines in the 
Zask, which seem to express his most seri- 
Ous and sincere conviction, 


and 
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The course of human ills, from good to ill, 
From ill to worse, is fatal, never fails. 
Increase of power begets increase of wealth, 
Wealth luxury, and luxury excess: 

Excess the scrophulous and itchy plague, 
That seizes first the opulent, descends 

To the next rank contagious, and in time 
Taints downwards all the graduated scale 

Of order, from the chariot to the plough. 


That is his one invariable lesson, set in 
different lights but associated more or less 
closely with every observation. The 
world is ripening or rotting ; and, as with 
Rousseau, luxury is the most significant 
name of the absorbing evil. ‘That such a 
view should commend itself to a mind so 
clouded with melancholy would not be at 
any time surprising, but it fell in with a 
widely spread conviction. Cowper had 
not, indeed, learnt the most effective 
mode of touching men’s hearts. Separate 
by a retirement of twenty years from 
world, with which he had never been 
very familiar, and at which he only 
“peeped through the loopholes of re- 
treat,” his satire wanted the brilliance, 
the quickness of illustration from actual 
life, which alone makes satire readable. 
His tone of feeling too frequently sug- 
gests that the critic represents the queru- 
lous comments of old ladies gossiping 
about the outside world over their tea 
cups, easily scandalised by very simple 
things. Mrs. Unwin was an excellent 
old lady, and Newton a most zea 
country clergyman. Probably they 
intrinsically superior to the fine ladies and 
gentlemen who laughed at them. “But a 
mind acclimatised to the atmos] 
which they breathed inevitably 
nervous tone, There was true masculine 
vigor underlying Cowper’s jeremiads ; but 
it was natural that many people should 
only see in him an amiable valetudina- 
rian, not qualified for a censorship of 
statesmen and men of the world. The 
man who fights his way through London 
streets can’t stop to lament over every 
splash and puddle which might shock 
poor Cowper’s nervous sensibility. 

The last poem of the series, however, 
Retirement, showed that Cowper had a 
more characteristic and solacing message 
to mankind than a mere rehearsal of the 
threadbare denunciations ofluxury. The 
Task revealed his genuine power. 


t} 
tne 


lous 


were 


L 
ynere 
lost its 


There 
appeared those admirable delineations of 
country scenery and country thoughts 
which Sainte-Beuve detaches so lovingly 
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from the mass of serious speculation in 
which they are embedded. What he, as 
a purely literary critic, passed over as 
comparatively uninteresting gives the ex- 
position of Cowper’s intellectual position. 
The poem is in fact a political moral and 
religious disquisition interspersed with 
charming vignettes, which, though not ob- 
trusively moralised, illustrate the general 
thesis. The poetical connoisseur may sep- 
arate them from their environment, as a 
collector of engravings might cut out the 
illustrations from the now worthless letter- 
press. ‘The poor author might complain 
that the most important moral was thus 
eliminated from his book. But the au- 
thor is dead, and his opinions don’t much 
matter. To understand Cowper’s mind, 
however, we must take the now obsolete 
meditation with-the permanently attractive 
pictures. To know why he so tenderly 
loved the slow windings of the sinuous 
Ouse, we must see what he thought of the 
great Babel beyond.” It is the distant 
murmur of the great city that makes his 
little refuge so attractive. The general 
vein of thought which appears in every 
book of the poem is most characteristi- 
cally expressed in the fifth, called “A 
Winter Morning Walk.” Cowper strolls 
out at sunrise in his usual mood of tender 
playfulness, smiles at the vast shadow 
cast by the low winter sun, as he sees upon 
the cottage wall the 


Preposterous sight ! the legs without the man. 


He remarks, with a passing recollection of 
his last sermon, that we are all shadows ; 
but turns to note the cattle cowering be- 
hind the fences ; the laborer carving the 
haystack ; the woodman, going to work, 
followed by his half-bred cur, and cheered 


by the fragrance of his short pipe. He 
watches the marauding sparrows, and 
thinks with tenderness of the fate of less 
audacious birds ; and then pauses to ex- 
amine the strange fretwork erected at the 
milldam by the capricious freaks of the 
frost. Art, it suggests to him, is often 
beaten by Nature ; and his fancy goes off 
to the winter palace of ice erected by the 
Russian empress. His friend Newton 
makes use of the same easily allegorised 
object in one of his religious writings; 
though I know not whether the poet or 
the divine first turned it to account. 
Cowper, at any rate, is immediately divert- 
ed into-a meditation on “ human grand- 
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eur and the courts of kings.” The selfish- 
ness and folly of the great give him an 
obvious theme for a dissertation in the 
true Rousseau style. He tells us how 
“ kings were first invented”—the ordinary 
theory of the time being that political— 
deists added religious—institutions were 
all somehow “invented ” by knaves to 
impose upon fools, ‘“ War_isa game,” he 
says, in the familiar phrase, 
Which were their subjects wise 

Kings would not play at. 
But, unluckily, their subjects are fools. In 
England, indeed—for Cowper, by virtue 
of his family traditions, was in theory a 
sound Whig—we know how far to trust 
our kings ; and he rises into a warmth on 
behalf of liberty for which he thinks it 
right to make a simple-minded apology in 
anote. The sentiment suggests a vigor- 
ous and indeed prophetic denunciation of 
the terrors of the Bastille, and its “ horrid 
towers and dungeons.” 
There's not 

leap 
To hear that ye were fallen at last ! 


an English heart that would not 


Within five or six years English hearts 
were indeed welcoming the event thus 
foretold as the prospect of a new era of 
liberty. Liberty, says Cowper, is the one 
thing which makes England dear, Were 
that boon lost, 
I would at least bewail it under skies 
Milder, amongst a people less austere ; 
In scenes which, having never known me free, 
Would not reproach me with the loss 1 felt.* 
So far Cowper was but expressing the sen- 
timents of Rousseau, omitting, of course, 
Rousseau’s hearty dislike for England. 
But liberty suggests to Cowper a different 
and more solemn vein of thought. ‘There 
are worse dungeons, he remembers, than 
the Bastille, and a slavery compared with 
which that of the victims of French ty- 
ranny is a trifle— 
There is yet a liberty unsung 
By poets, and by senators unpraised, 
Which monarchs cannot grant, nor 
power 
Of earth and hell confederate take away. 


all? the 


* Mr. Tennyson suggests the same conso- 
lation in the lines ending— 


Yet waft me from the harbor mouth, 
Wild winds, I seek a warmer sky ; 
And I will see before I die 

The palms and temples of the South. 
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The patriot is lower than the martyr, 
though more highly prized by the world ; 
and Cowper changes his strain of patriotic 
fervor into a prolonged devotional com- 
ment upon the text 


He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves besides. 


Who would have thought that we could 
glide so easily into so solemn a topic from 
looking at the quaint freaks of morning 
shadows ? But the charm of the Zask 
is its sincerity ; and in Cowper’s mind the 
most trivial objects really are connected 
by subtle threads of association with the 
most solemn thoughts. He begins with 
mock heroics on the sofa, and ends 
with a glowing vision of the millenium, 
No dream of human perfectibility, but the 
expected advent of the true Ruler of the 
earth is the relief to the palpable darkness 
of the existmg world. ‘The “ Winter 
Walk” traces the circle of thought through 
which his mind invariably revolves. 

It would be a waste of labor to draw 
out in definite formula the systems adopted 
from emotional sympathy, rather than 
from any logical speculation by Cowper 
and Rousseau. Each in some degree 


owed his power—though Rousseau in a 
far higher degree than Cowper—to his 
profound sensitiveness to the heavy burden 


of the time. Each of them felt like a per- 
sonal grief, and exaggerated in a distemper- 
ed imagination, the weariness and the fore- 
bodings more dimly present to contempo- 
raries, In an age when old forms of gov- 
ernment had grown rigid and obsolete, 
when the stiffened crust of society was 
beginning to heave with new throes, when 
ancient faiths had left mere husks of dead 
formulz to cramp the minds of men, when 
even superficial observers were startled by 
vague omens of a coming crash or ex- 
pected some melodramatic regeneration 
of the world, it was perhaps not strange 
that two men, tottering on the verge of 
madness, should be amongst the most im- 
pressive prophets. The truth of Butler’s 
speculation that nations, like individuals, 
might go mad was about to receive an 
apparent confirmation. Cowper, like 
Rousseau, might see the world through the 
distorting haze of a disordered fancy, but 
the world at large was strangely disorder- 
ed, and the smouldering discontent of the 
inarticulate masses found an echo in their 
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passionate utterances. Their voices were 
like the moan of a coming earthquake, 
The difference, however, so characteris- 
tic of the two countries, is reflected by the 
national representatives. Nobody could 
be less of a revolutionist than Cowper. 
His whiggism was little more than a tra- 
dition. Though he felt bound to denounce 
kings, to talk about Hampden and Sidney, 
and to sympathise with Mrs. Macaulay’s 
old-fashioned republicanism, there was not 
amore loyal subject of George III., or 
one more disposed, when he could turn 
his mind from his pet hares to the concerns 
of the empire, to lament the revolt of 
the American colonies. The awakening 
of England from the pleasant slumbers of 
the eighteenth century—for it seems plea- 
sant in these more restless times—took 
place in a curiously sporadic and _hetero- 
geneous fashion. In France the spiritual 
and temporal were so intricately welded 
together, the interests of the State were 
so deeply involved in maintaining the faith 
of the Church, that conservatism and or- 
thodoxy naturally went together. Philo- 
sophers rejected with equal ferver the es- 
tablished religious and the political creed. 
The new volume of passionate feeling, no 
longer satisfied with the ancient barriers, 
poured itself in both cases into the revolu- 
tionary channel. In England no such plain 
and simple issue existed. We had our usu- 
al system of compromises in practice, and 
hybrid combinations of theory. There 
were infidel conservatives and radical be- 
lievers. The man who more than any oth- 
er influenced English history during that 
century was John Wesley. Wesley was to 
the full as deeply impressed as Rousseau 
with the moral and social evils of the time. 
We may doubt whether Cowper’s denunci- 
ations of luxury owed most to Rousseau’s 
sentimental eloquence or to the mat- 
ter-of-fact vigor of Wesley’s “ Appeals.” 
Cowper’s portrait of Whitfield—“ Leuco- 
nomus,” as he calls him, to evade the 
sneers of the cultivated—and his frequent 
references to the despised sect of Metho- 
dists, reveal the immediate source of 
much of his indignation. So far as those 
evils were caused by the intellectual and 
moral conditions common to Europe at 
large, Wesley and Rousseau might be 
called allies. Bothofthem gave satisfac- 
tion to the need for a free play of unsatis- 
fied emotions. Their solutions of the pro- 
blem were of course radically different ; 
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and Cowper only speaks the familiar, lan- 
guage of his sect when he taunts the phi- 
losopher with his incapacity to free man 
from his bondage : 
Spend all the powers 

Of rant and rhapsody in virtue’s praise, 

Be most sublimely good, verbosely grand, 

And with poetic trappings grace thy prose 

Till it outmantile all the pride of verse ; 


where he was perhaps, as Sainte-Beuve 
suggests, thinking of Rousseau, though 
Shaftesbury was the more frequent butt of 
such denunciations. The difference in the 
solution of the great problem of moral re- 
generation was facilitated by the difference 
of the environment. Rousseau, though 
he shows a sentimental tenderness for 
Christianity, could not be orthodox without 
putting himself on the side of the oppress- 
ors. Wesley, though feeling profoundly 
the social discords of the time, could 
take the side of the poor without the need 
of breaking in pieces a rigid system of class 
privilege. The evil which hehad to en- 
counter did not present itself as tyranny 
oppressing helplessness, but as a general 
neglect of reciprocal duties verging upon 
license. On the whole, therefore, he took 


the conservative side of political questions. 
When the American war gave the first 


signal of coming’ troubles, the combina- 
tions of opinion were significant of the 
general state of mind. Wesley and John- 
son denounced the rebels from the ortho- 
dox point of view with curious coinci- 
dence of language. The only man of 
equal intellectual calibre who took the 
same side unequivocally was the arch-in- 
fidel Gibbon. The then sleepy Estab- 
lished Church was too tolerant or too 
indifferent to trouble him : why should he 
ally himself with Puritans and enthusiasts 
to attack the Government which at once 
supported and tied its hands? On the 
other side, we find such lovers of the es- 
tablished religious order as Burke associa- 
ted with free-thinkers like Tom Paine and 
Horne Tooke. Tooke might agree with 
Voltaire in private, but he could not air 
his opinions to a party which relied in no 
small measure on the political zeal of 
sound dissenters. Dissent, in fact, meant 
something like atheism combined with ra- 
dicalism in Frarice ; in England it meant 
desire for the traditional liberties of Eng- 
lishmen, combined with an often fanatical 
theological creed. 

Cowper, brought up amidst such sur- 
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roundings, had no temptation to adopt 
Rousseau’s sweeping revolutionary fervor. 
His nominal whiggism was not warmed 
into any subversive tendency. The labor- 
ers with whose sorrows he sympathised 
might be ignorant, coarse, and drunken ; 
he saw their faults too clearly to believe in 
Rousseau’s idyllic conventionalities, and 
painted the truth as realistically as Crabbe : 
they required to be kept out of the public 
house, not to be liberated from obsolete 
feudal disqualifications ; a poacher, such as 
he described, was not the victim of a bru- 
tal aristocracy, but simply a commonplace 
variety of thief. And, on the other hand, 
when he denounced the la and sel- 
fishness of the Establishment, the luxurious 
bishops, the sycophantic curates, the sport- 
ing and the fiddling and the cardplaying 
parson, he has no thought of the enmity to 
Christianity which such satire would have 
suggested to a French reformer, but is 
mentally contrasting the sleepiness of the 
bishops with the virtues of Newton or 
Whitfield. 
““ Where dwell these 
Curio cries 
“ Even at your side, sir, and befo 
The favord few, the enthu 


Ziness 


matchless saints ?” 


your eyes 


siasts you ds 


spise.” 

And, whatever be thought of Cowper's 
general estimate of the needs of his race, 
it must be granted that in one respect his 
philosophy was more consequent than 
Rousseau’s. Rousseau, though a deist 
in theory, rejected the deist conclusion, 
that whatever is, is right; and conse- 
quently the problem of how it can be that 
men, who are naturally so good, are in 
fact so vile, remained a difficulty, only 
slurred over by his fluent metaphysics 
about free will. Cowper’s belief in the 
profound corruption of human nature sup- 
plied him with a doctrine less at variance 
with his view of facts. He has no illu- 
sions about the man of nature. ‘The sav- 
age, he tells us, was a drunken beast till 
rescued from his bondage by the zeal of 
the Moravian missionaries ; and the poor 
are to be envied, not because their lives 
are actually much better, but because they 
escape the temptations and sophistries of 
the rich and learned. 

But how should this sentiment fit in 
with Cowper’s love of nature? In the 
language of his sect nature is generally op 
posed to grace. It is applied to a world 
in which not only the human inhabitants, 
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but the whole creation is tainted with a 
mysterious evil, Why should Cowper find 
relief in contemplating a system in which 
waste and carnage play so conspicuous 
a part? Why, when he rescued his pet 
hares from the general fate of their race, 
did he not think of the innumerable hares 
who suffered not only from guns and grey- 
hounds, but from the general annoyances 
incident to the struggle for existence ? 
Would it not have been more logical if he 
had placed his happiness altogether in ano- 
ther world, where the struggles and torments 
of our everyday life are unknown? Indeed, 
though Cowper, as an orthodox Protes- 
tant, held that ascetic practices ministered 
simply to spiritual conceit, was he not 
bound to a sufficiently galling form ofas- 
ceticism ? His friends habitually looked 
askance upon all those pleasures of the in- 
tellect and the imagination which are not 
directly subservient to the religious emo- 
tions. They had grave doubts of the ex- 
pediency of his studies of the pagan Ho- 
mer. ‘They looked with suspicion upon 
the slightest indulgence in social amuse- 
ments. Ang Cowper fully shared their 
sentiments. A taste for music, for exam- 
ple, generally suggests to him a parson 
fiddling when he ought to be praying ; and 
he, again following the lead of Newton, 
remarks upon the Handel celebration as 
a piece of grotesque profanity. ‘The name 
of science calls up to, him a pert geologist, 
declaring after an examination of the 
earth 


That He who made it, and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age. 


Not only is the great bulk of his poetry 
directly religious or devotional, but on 
publishing the Zas& he assures Newton 
that he has admitted none but Scriptural 
images, and kept as closely as possible to 


Scriptural language. Elsewhere he quotes 
Swift’s motto, vive /a bagatelle, as a justifi- 
cation of “ John Gilpin,” Fox is recorded 
to have said that Swift must have been 
fundamentally a good-natured man because 
he wrote so much nonsense. To me the 
explanation seems to be very different. 
Nothing is more melancholy than Swift’s 
elaborate triflings, because they represent 
the efforts of a powerful intellect passing 
into madness under enforced inaction, to 
kill time by childish occupation. And the 
diagnosis of Cowper's case is similar, He 
trifles, he says, because he is reduced to 
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it by necessity. His most ludicrous verses 
have been written in his saddest mood. 
It would be, he adds, “ but a shocking 
vagary ” if the sailors ona ship in danger 
relieved themselves “ by fiddling and 
dancing ; yet sometimes much such a part 
act I.” His love of country sights and 
pleasures is so intense because it is the 
most effectual relief. “Oh!” he exclaims, 
* I could spend whole days and nights in 
gazing upon a lovely prospect! My eyes 
drink the rivers as they flow.” And he 
adds, with his characteristic tone of 
thought, “ if every human being upon 
earth could feel as I have done for many 
years, there might perhaps be many miser- 
able men among them, but not an una- 
wakened one could be found from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic circle.” The 
earth and the sun itself are, he says, but 
“ baubles :” but they are baubles which 
alone can distract his attention from more 
awful prospects. His little garden and 
greenhouse are playthings lent to him for 
a time, and soon to be left. He “ never 
framed a wish or formed a plan,” as he 
says in the Zask, of which the scene was 
not laid in the country ; and when the 
gloomiest forebodings unhinged his mind, 
his love became a passion. He is like his 
own prisoner in the Bastille playing with 
spiders. All other avenues of delight are 
closed to him ; he believes, whenever his 
dark hour of serious thought returns, that 
he is soon to be carried off to unspeakable 
torments ; all ordinary methods of human 
pleasure seem to be tainted with some cor- 
rupting influence ; but whilst playing with 
his spaniel or watching his cucumbers, or 
walking with Mrs. Unwin in the fields, he 
can fora moment distract his mind with 
purely innocent pleasures. The awful 
background of his visions, never quite ab- 
sent, though often, we may hope, far re- 
moved from actual consciousness, throws 
out these hours of delight into more prom- 
inent relief. The sternest of his monitors, 
John Newton himself, could hardly grudge 
this cup of cold water presented, as it 
were, to the lips of a man in a self-made 
purgatory. 

This is the peculiar turn that gives so 
characteristic a tone to Cowper’s loving 
portraits of scenery. He is like the Judas 
seen by St. Brandan on the iceberg; he 
is enjoying a momentary relaxation be- 
tween the past of misery and the future of 
anticipated torment. Such a sentiment 
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must, fortunately, be in some sense ex- 
ceptional and idiosyncratic. And yet, as 
we have seen, it fell in with the prevailing 
current of thought. Cowper agrees with 
Rousseau in finding that the contempla- 
tion of scenery, unpolluted by human pas- 
sion, and the enjoyment of a calm domes- 
tic life, is the best anodyne for a spirit 
wearied with the perpetual disorders of 
a corrupt social order. He differs from 
him, as we have seen, in the conviction 
that a deeper remedy is wanting than any 
mere political change; in a more pro- 
found sense of human wickedness, and, 
on the other hand, in a narrower estimate 
of the conditions ot human life. His defi- 
nition of Nature, to put it logically, would 
exclude that natural man in whose poten- 
tial existence Rousseau theoretically be- 
lieved. The passionate love of scenery 
was enough to distinguish him from the 
poets of the preceding school, whose sup- 
posed hatred of Nature meant simply that 
they were thoroughly immersed in the 
pleasures of a society then first developed 
in its modern form, and not yet undermin- 
ed by the approach of a new revolution. 
The men of Pope and Addison’s time 
looked upon country squires as bores in- 
capable of intellectual pleasure, and, 
therefore, upon country life as a topic for 
gentle ridicule, or more frequently as an un- 
mitigated nuisance. Probably their esti- 
mate was a very sound one.’ Whenatrue 
poet like Thomson really enjoyed the fresh 
air, his taste did not become a passion, 
and the scenery appeared to him as a 
pleasant background to his Castle ‘of In- 
dolence. Cowper’ peculiar religious 
views prevented him again from anticipat- 
ing the wider and more philosophical sen- 
timent of Wordsworth. Like Pope and 
Wordsworth, indeed, he occasionally uses 
language which has a pantheistic sound. 
He expresses his belief that 


There lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 


But when Pope uses a similar phrase, it is 
the expression of a distant philosophy 
which never had much vitality, or passed 
from the sphere of intellectual speculation 
to affect the imagination and the emotions. 
It is a dogma which he holds sincerely, it 
may be, but not firmly enough to color his 
habitual sentiments. With Wordsworth, 
whatever its precise meaning, it is an ex- 
pression of an habitual and abiding senti- 
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ment, which rises naturally to his lips 
whenever he abandons himself to his spon- 
taneous impulses. With Cowper, as is 
the case with all Cowper’s utterances, it is 
absolutely sincere for the time ; but it is a 
doctrine not very easily adapted to his 
habitual creed, and which drops out of his 
mind whenever he passes from external 
nature to himself or his fellows. The in- 
dwelling divinity whom he recognises in 
every “ freckle, streak, or stain” on his fa- 
vorite flowers seems to be hopelessly re- 
moved from his own personal interests. 
An awful and mysterious decree has sepa- 
rated him forever from the sole source of 
consolation. 

This is not the place to hint at any 
judgment upon Cowper’s theology, or to 
enquire how far a love of nature, in his 
sense of the words, can be logically com- 
bined with a system based upon the fun- 
damental dogma of the corruption of man, 
Certainly a similar anticipation of the 
poetical pantheism of Wordsworth may be 
found in that most logical of Calvinists, 
Jonathan Edwards. Cowper, too, could 
be at no loss forspiritual precedents, when 
recognising the immediate voice of God in 
thunder and earthquakes, or in ‘the calmer 
voices of the waterbrooks and the meadows. 
His love of nature, at any rate, is at once 
of a narrower and sincerer kind than that 
which Rousseau first made fashionable. 
He has no tendency to the misanthropic 
or cynical view which induces men of 
morbid or affected minds to profess a love 
of savage scenery simply because it is sa- 
vage. Neither does he rise to the more 
philosophical view which sees in the seas 
and the mountains the most striking sym- 
bols of the great forces of the universe to 
which we must accommodate ourselves, 
and which might therefore rightly be asso- 
ciated by a Wordsworth with the deepest 
emotions of reverential awe. Nature is to 
him but a collection of “ baubles,” soon to 
be taken away, and he seeks in its con- 
templation a temporary relief from anguish, 
not a permanent object of worship. He 
would dread that sentiment as a deistical 
form of idolatry; and he is equally far 
from thinking that the natural man, wher- 
ever that vague person might be found, 
could possibly be a desirable object of 
imitation. His love of nature, in short, 
keen as it might be, was not the reflection 
of any philosophical, religious, or political 
theory. But it was genuine enough to 
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charm many who might regard his theolo- 
gical sentiments as a mere recrudescence 
of an obsolete form of belief. Mr. Mill 
tells us how Wordsworth’s poetry, little as 
he sympathised with Wordsworth’s opi- 
nions, solaced an intellect wearied with 
premature Greek and over-doses of Ben- 
thamism. Such a relief must have come 
to many readers of Cowper, who would 
put down his religion as rank fanaticism, 
and his satire as anile declamation. Men 
suffered even then—though Cowper was a 
predecessor of Miss Austen—from existing 
forms of “life at high pressure.” If life 
was not then so overcrowded, the evils 
under which men were suffering appeared 
to be even more hopeless, The great les- 
son of the value of intervals of calm re- 
treat, of silence and meditation, was alrea- 
dy needed, if it is now still more pressing. 
Cowper -said, substantially, Leave the 
world, as Rousseau said, Upset the world. 
The reformer, to say nothing of his great- 
er intellectual power, naturally interested 
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the world which he threatened more than 
the recluse whom it frightened. Limited 
within a narrower circle of ideas, and liv- 
ing in a society where the great issues of 
the time were not presented in so naked a 
form, Cowper’s influence ran in a more 
confined channel. He felt the incapacity 
of the old ofder to satisfy the emotional 
wants of mankind, but was content to re- 
vive the old forms of belief instead of 
seeking a more radical remedy in some 
subversive or reconstructive system of 
thought. But the depth and sincerity of 
feeling which explains his marvellous cen- 
sorial pathos, is sometimes a pleasant re- 
lief to the sentimentalism of his greater 
predecessor. Noris it hard to understand 
why his passages of sweet and melancholy 
musing by the quiet Ouse should have 
come like a breath of fresh air to the jaded 
generation waiting for the fall of the Bas- 
,tille—and of other things.—Cornhill Ma- 
gasine. 
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BY CHARLES J. BRANCH. 


In bringing such a subject before the 
English public, one has the advantage of 
entering upon comparatively unbroken 
ground. The number of these supersti- 
tions is so great, that some, at least, will 
almost certainly be new to every reader 
of this Review. Even to West Indians 
themselves, familiar with many of these 
extraordinary beliefs from their childhood, 
some mentioned in this article will be new, 
from the fact that they vary greatly in 
different islands of the Caribbean group, 
so greatly that sometimes the superstitions 
connected with the same thing are almost 
directly opposite in islands geographically 
very near each other. 

The character, too, of many of the su- 
perstitions is such that there is an interest 
attaching to them not dependent upon the 
way in which the subject may be treated, 

The study of them is, and has always 
been, to the writer a very fascinating one. 
It would naturally be so from his profes- 
sion. But it has other attractions besides 
its bearing upon professional duties, 
There is in these things a wide-enough 
field for guessing as to their origin and 
meaning. It is but guess-work, as of 
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course we possess but few data to give us 
any clue to the meaning of many opinions 
that have always had a firm hold on the 
minds of the ignorant in these islands, or 
to the purpose of many practices that ob- 
tain among them, whether these be of di- 
rectly African origin or otherwise. 

They are amusing enough from their 
very absurdity. But he who would root 
them out of negro minds will find he has 
a harder task than he bargained for. 
Many generations must pass; education 
must be much more widely diffused ; and 
religion must become much more of a re- 
ality, before the hold of these notions can 
be even loosened, whether they be only 
West Indian forms of European or Amer- 
ican superstitions, or whether they be 
direct African importations. 

The writer has found great difficulty in 
inducing people who believed in these su- 
perstitions to tell them to him. They 
have a sort of feeling that these things 
are in themselves wrong, and therefore 
they shrink from telling them to “the par- 
son.” And they have an instinctive per- 
ception that you will laugh at them. 

Some superstitions, common in these 
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parts, are not peculiarly West Indian. 
They have been transplanted bodily, 
and the only thing to be remarked about 
them is that they find a congenial soil in 
the Caribbean Archipelago, and flourish 
as vigorously as in their native homes. 

Such, for example, is the belief about a 
parson’s giving a vessel a bad passage—a 
superstition that has evidently sprung from 
the bad results of Jonah’s presence in a 
certain vessel. An old West Indian skip- 
per once told me that he had remarked 
that if you carried more than one parson 
at once you were all right. The old fel- 
low thought that one acted as an antidote 
to the other. ‘The trouble is when you 
have only one, sir,” he said to me; “no 
matter how favorable the wind has been, 
it is sure either to go dead ahead or too 
fall off entirely.” 

Such another superstition, prevalent in 
almost every Christian land, is that thir-, 
teen is an unlucky number at dinner—un- 
lucky, at least, for the one who leaves the 
table first. This belief is by no means con- 
fined to the lower orders. There is no 
wonder it should be so wide-spread and 
so deeply rooted when its origin is remem- 
bered. Most know that it sprang from 
the fatal result which attended Judas, the 
first who left the table at that most won- 
derful supper ever known on earth—the 
supper at which the Great Master and his 
chosen Apostles made the thirteen. 

As might be expected, the most abun- 
dant of all West Indian superstitions are 
those connected with dead bodies and 
funerals. 

When one of our people has a sore or 
bruise of any description, he will on no 
account have anything to do with a dead 
body. ‘The sore is made incurable there- 
by, or almost so. This notion is very 
prevalent both in St. Croix and Grenada, 
two islands widely different in every re- 
spect, as unlike in their physical confor- 
mation, in the habits and manners of their 
people, indeed in their character altogether, 
as two West Indian islands can be. But 
in neither of them will any person who 
has a sore, follow a funeral. Even if the 
sore be on the leg or foot, and thus be 
covered, it matters not. Go to that fu- 
neral you must not, if you wish the sore 
to get well. Even if the deceased be so 
near of kin to you that you must needs be 
one of the funeral procession, beware how 
you have anything to do with getting the 
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body ready for the grave. You must not 
be about the corpse in any way. 

Instances of the firm grasp this notion 
has on the negro mind can be readily fur- 
nished by any clergyman in these islands. 
And it is far from being relaxed even in 
minds that have received some cultivation. 
I recollect a black man in the island of 
Grenada, who was very intelligent, and 
had read a good deal, and was also a 
member of the Grenada House of As- 
sembly, who assigned a bruise on his foot 
as the reason of his absence from a fune- 
ral where I had expected to see him. 
He alluded to it as a matter of course, 
and was apparently astonished at my be- 
ing unable to feel that his excuse was a 
good one. ‘This was a man, who, though 
entirely self-taught, could quote Shake- 
speare, of whom he was very fond, with 
great accuracy, and at much length. 
Doubtless, even on that occasion, he con- 
soled himself with his favorite author; 
and, although he did not say so, he 
thought that there were “ more things in 
heaven and earth than were dreamt of in 
my philosophy.” 

In St. Croix, a very slight bruise indeed 
is sufficient to make it highly dangerous 
for you to have any dealings with a dead 
body. At one of the first funerals I at- 
tended here, I was putting on my gown 
and bands at the house where the corpse 
lay, and I happened, in fastening the 
bands, to give my finger a prick with a pin, 
sufficient to draw a drop of blood, One 
of the people present earnestly entreated 
me not to go into the room where the 
dead body lay in the yet uncovered coffin. 
“ You must not look upon the dead now, 
sir,” said the woman—a good woman 
too. 

Possibly this belief in the harmful powers 
of dead bodies may be connected with the 
Jewish notion of the uncleanness that 
came from touching the dead. Not that 
there is any repugnance in these countries 
to touching, or being with a dead body as 
such. Our people are only too ready to 
crowd in to see a dead body, to sit up 
with it at night, to wash it, or aught else, 
provided only there be nosore in the case. 
Then they give the corpse a wide berth. J 

Even sore eyes are made much worse by 
looking on the dead. 

But yet, strange to say, the superstition 
in Barbados is that, if any rum be used in 
washing the corpse, the person who will 
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use it afterwards for washing the eyes, may 
then and there dismiss all fear of bad eyes 
for the future. You are thussafe from cat- 
aract, or any other eye ailment—such is 
the magic power of this disgusting remedy. 
And, verily, any one who could be found 
willing to go through such an ordeal 
ought to have his reward in eyes made 
strong enough to last him his lifetime. 
Some: of the authorities in Barbados, how- 
ever, hold that it is not necessary for the 
living to use the very rum which has been 
used for the dead, so the washing of the 
sore or weak eyes be performed in the 
presence of the dead body. 

In another respect, too, the Barbadian 
superstition about contact with a dead 
body differs from the St. Croisian. The 
touch of a dead hand has a wonderful 
effect upon all swellings and chronic pains. 
I believe that, even in Barbados, there 
ought to be no abrasion of the skin; but 
of this I am not quite sure. Anyhow, 
as regards the pain or swelling, any old 
Barbadian negro woman will tell you how 
to cure it—ay, even when the “ great 
doctors” have given it up. You have 


only to get into the room at night with 
the corpse, take its hand, and pass it care- 
fully over the swollen or painful place. 


You can then go away quite sure that 
the swelling will go down, or the pain di- 
minish, contemporaneously with the de- 
cay of that dead body in the grave. 

But now comes the important point, 
You must go into the room a/one, and re- 
main in it a/one all the time, or else there 
is no more virtue in your friend’s dead 
hand than there was in his living one. 
Yes, alone you must encounter him. 
And what, then, will you do it with the 
“duppies,” as they call ghosts in Barba- 
dos, or “jumbies,” as they say in St. 
Croix ? 

It is true you can take a light when you 
go in to do the rubbing, and we all know 
that jumbies, or duppies, or whatever they 
are, can’t bear light, except it be pale, 
dim moonlight. ‘That will be a little help. 
But still there is a risk. Woe betide him 
who dares in Barbados pass a light, 
whether lamp or candle, across a dead 
person’s face, or even hold it over it! 
Such an outrageously venturesome person 
would soon have the lamp of his own life 
extinguished as the price of his temerity! 

Alluding, as I did just now, to the 
practice of washing the dead, reminds me 
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of a custom prevailing in St. Croix among 
those who perform that unpleasant office, 
or who otherwise assist in preparing the 
body for the coffin. They are almost 
sure to take home with them, and keep in 
their own homes, something immediately 
connected with that body. It may be a 
lock of hair; or it may be some garment, 
or even a fragment of a garment. But be 
it what it may, something must be taken, 
if the spirit of the dead is to be prevented 
from molesting those daring ones who 
ventured to tamper with the place of its 
late habitation. 

Of course it is difficult to give the ra- 
tionale of any particular superstition. 
This last may, however, be perhaps ex- 
plained, At first thought, it seems most 
natural to believe that the surest way to 
prevent any visit from a dead man is to 
take nothing of his with you. But not so. 
A liberty has been taken with his body 
by one who is probably a total stranger, 
hired perhaps for the express purpose of 
preparing him for his coffin, Now, if you 
take something of his, something that is 
either a part of him, or has been on his 
perscn, you in a sense identify yourself 
with him; you establish, as it were, a 
kind of relationship, and thus the liberty 
you take with him must seem much less to 
him. 

Kinglake relates, in “ Eéthen,” a simi- 
lar custom prevailing among the people 
of Constantinople. When an Osmanlee 
dies, one of his dresses is cut in pieces, 
and every one of his friends receives a 
small piece as a memorial of the deceased. 
Ii it be true that the infection of the 
plague is in clothes, then, as Kinglake 
observes, this is certainly a fatal present, 
for it not only forces the living to remem- 
ber the dead, but often to follow and bear 
him company. 

The disgusting and heathenish practice 
of having dancing during the night, while 
a corpse is in the house, prevails among 
the negroes in many West Indian islands. 
Revolting superstitions are probably con- 
nected with ,this custom, which seems at 
once to transplant us to lands where the 
light of the Gospel has not yet penetrated. 
All old negroes, when asked about it, say 
that this custom came from Africa. 

We pass now to superstitions connected 
with funerals, where also we have a wide 
field—too wide, indeed, to be occupied 
within the limits of asingle article. These 
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are perhaps more plentiful in Grenada, St. 
Lucia, and Dominica, than in other 
West Indian islands. 

In all the islands rain at a funeral, or on 
the day of a man’s burial, is thought a 
good sign about him, The old supersti- 
tion, expressed in the saying, “ Blessed is 
the dead that the rain rains on,” prevails 
here as in Europe. 

There is a curious practice, not uncom- 
mon among the very ignorant in Grenada. 
When a corpse is passing through the 
door on the way to interment, the bearers 
will let down the head of the coffin gently 
three times, tapping the threshold with it 
every time. I have been told that this 
was to let the dead bid farewell to his 
house in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. We say to let the dead bid 
farewell, for that the body is merely 
the tenement in which the man lived, the 
machine through which he acted, is an 
idea which the negroes have in no wise 
realized yet. They are far, generally 
speaking, from believing that the living, 
sentient man is gone, and is living for 
the present in a separate existence. The 
body to them is still the man. 

Sometimes a gourd, or a small cup, will 
be thrown into the grave just before the 
coffin is lowered. It is brought from the 
house of the deceased, and contains earth, 
or perhaps, if the people are Roman Catho- 
lics, it has holy water, brought from church 
on Good Friday, and kept hitherto as a 
great charm. 

I have, in Grenada, seen the bearers of 
a corpse running at a tolerably quick 
space, and, on remonstrating about the 
impropriety, I was told that the bearers 
could not help it, as the dead was run- 
ning. Both the bearers and my informant 
firmly believed this ; and he was a shrewd 
black man, who could read and write, who 
was thriving as a cocoa-planter on a small 
scale, and was even a communicant of 
my own church. He proceeded on that 
occasion, in proof of his statement, to re- 
late to me many cases he had known of 
this wonderful desire on the part of a 
corpse to have a run, as also some in 
which the corpse had almost refused to 
go, from an objection to some one of the 
bearers. It had, of course, been always 


found that, on the substitution of some 
one else for the obnoxious bearer, the 
dead man had gone to his grave cheer- 
fully enough. 
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This is another proof how far from the 
negro mind is any notion of the person, 
the individual “I,” being any thing else 
than the body itself. 

It must be remarked, however, that 
corpses do not play these funny tricks in 
every island. I have never knownthem in 
St. Croix, for example, to have any decided 
propensity either to run or to stand still, 
so the bearers have an easier time of it. 

In measuring a dead body for the coffin, 
the thing generally used in Grenada is 
one of those reeds called “ wild canes.” 
These grow in swampy places, and are 
very common in Grenada. A clump of 
them looks from a distance exceedingly 
like sugar-canes. But whether it be the 
wild cane or any other stick, the measur- 
ing-rod is taken to the grave, and thrown 
in on the coffin as soon as this is lowered. 
It is worth while knowing, too, that to 
take the rod that has measured a dead 
body and measure yourself against it, is 
certain death at no long interval. 

The custom common in St. Croix, and all 
but universal in Grenada and some other 
islands, for every person present at a funeral 
to cast in at least one handful of earth on 
the coffin, after the funeral service is over, 
has been variously explained to me, as an 
asking for the dead person’s prayers, as an 
act of praying for him, as a formal taking 
leave of him, or as a helping to do the 
last act for him—viz., make his grave. I 
think the second is the prominent idea in 
most negro minds, for I have often heard 
a “ God bless you,” or a “ God rest you,” 
accompanying the act. I have also my 
self heard, along with the throwing in of 
the earth, the request made for the dead 
man’s prayers. Among the more edu- 
cated of our lower orders, the last is per- 
haps the reason—the taking a share in 
making up your friend’s last resting-place. 
Whether this throwing in earth is an imi 
tation of any ceremony in use among the 
illustrious body of Freemasons, who cer- 
tainly cast things into graves, the writer, 
in his utter ignorance of their tenets, can 
not determine. 

Next in our course, we naturally enough 
come to the superstitions connected with 
illness. And it is wonderful to think of 
the risks we run through ignorance, or 
through our obstinate unbelief of the 
queer stories we hear. 

The only thing more wonderful is the 
beautiful simplicity of some remedies— 
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remedies not to be met with in any Phar- 
macopzeia, or any doctor’s book whatever. 
Only think that a few hard red seeds of 
one of the leguminous plants common 
here, worn round the neck, will prevent a 
“rush of blood to the head,” whatever 
that terrible expression means! Only 
think, too, that a little bit of scarlet cloth 
round the neck, no matter how narrow a 
strip it may be, will keep off the whoop- 
ing-cough. Perhaps the sanguineous 
color of the seeds is a sort of homceopathic 
remedy—like curing like; but why the 
cloth cures the whooping-cough, and why 
it must be scarlet, who can say ? 

Simplest of all cures, however, is a small 
bit of paper, carefully made in the form 
of a cross, then wet, and stuck on a 
baby’s forehead, to take away the hic- 
cough. This is a true homceopathic 
remedy in another way. It can’t hurt 
you, even if it do you no good. 

In the island of Nevis there is an un- 
failing cure for warts. They must be 
rubbed with a bit of stolen meat. The 
peculiarity about this remedy is, that it 
does not matter what the meat is, whether 
pork or mutton, beef, veal, or venison, or 
any thing else. It is true it must not be 
fowl or fish, but meat. But the virtue is 
in the theft. The meat must be stolen, or 
you may rub with it until you rub it all 
away, and no result will follow. 

All West Indians are familiar with the 
virtue of a wedding-ring for rubbing a 
‘“‘stve.” as those disagreeable little boils 
on the eyelid are called. One can under- 
stand the use of the friction or of the heat 
that is produced thereby. But the thing is 
that the ring must be a wedding-ring. Not 
every plain gold ring will do, The reason 
probably is, that a wedding-ring is some- 
thing which, once given, can never be 
taken back. It is therefore regarded as a 
suitable antidote to these styes or “ cat- 
boils,” as the Barbadian negro calls them, 
for, in my small-boy days, it was firmly 
believed by my old black nurse, and so 
taught to me, that if you gave any thing 
away, and then took it back, you were 
sure of a “ cat-boil.”’ 

In these cases, one can be one’s own 
doctor, even though you “ have a fool for 
a patient.” But there are some horrible 
troubles, in which you need the aid of an 
adept. Such, for example, is the presence 
in the body of bits of broken glass, old 
nails, and such like, which can be drawn 
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out, rubbed out, squeezed out, or got out 
somehow through the sufferer’s skin by 
the man or woman supposed to possess 
some mysterious power. Hard as it 
may be of belief, it is nevertheless true, 
that not more than two years ago an 
instance occurred in the chief town of 
St. Croix, of two old negroes, natives of 
the island, one of whom was foolish 
enough to fetch in from the country an 
Antiguan negro man, to rub nails out of 
his wife’s leg. The Antiguan man was 
well paid for the job, and after a great 
deal of soaping, he got an immense num- 
ber of nails through the old woman’s skin. 
They dropped from her leg freely through 
his hands into a basin, an indefinite num- 
ber having been, of course, provided for 
the occasion by him. If he had not been 
interrupted by the entrance of an unbe- 
liever, in the person of the old woman’s 
son, who caused him to make a hasty exit 
through the window, there is no telling 
what he might have drawn out of her, as 
nothing was too hard for him to do, or for 
his victims to believe. 

In a multitude of instances the illness 
comes from the presence of some evil spirit. 
Rarely, if ever, do we find among negroes 
any such idea as that the spirits of the de- 
parted dead revisit earth with a good in- 
tent. Joined with the gross materialism 
of these people, there is yet a strong con- 
viction of the agency of spirits, but almost 
always as doing actual hurt—as being an 
influence decidedly hostile to living peo 
ple. The “jumbies” in some islands— 
notably St. Croix—are evil-disposed. The 
only innocent propensity they have in that 
island is to wear “ jumby-beads.” These 
are little red seeds, very bright, and with 
a black spot on every one. One would 
presume they are called “ jumby-beads” 
because they are the “ particlar wanity” 
that the jumbies indulge in by way of or- 
namentation. The same seeds are called 
“ crab’s eyes” in Barbados, from their re 
semblance to the eyes of a very active 
little red crab well known there. The 
Barbadian ghosts are not so elaborately 
got up, it seems, as their St. Croisian 
brethren. 

The power of seeing jumbies is hardly 
one to be coveted; but it is possessed, 
whether they like it or not, by those indi- 
viduals in these islands who are fortunate, 
or unfortunate, enough to be born with 
that little membrane called a “caul,” 
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which sometimes encompasses a child 
when born. This membrane is generally 
kept by the family with the utmost care as 
long as it will last. 

Such is the power of jumbies to hurt 
little children, that I have been told by a 
mother whose child was ill that it cou/d 
not recover, as “de spirits dem bin and 
walk over de child.” But there is a won- 
derful charm in the mere ouéside of a Bible 
or a Prayer-Book. Put one of these 
under the pillow on which the baby’s head 
lies, and you can keep off the most mis- 
chievous jumby. This will do for the day- 
time ; and at night a bright light must be 
kept in the room. Otherwise, the jumbies 
will take advantage of the dark to do 
their evil deeds, to take their eccentric 
perambulations over the child, or to blow 
in its face. This last is quite a common 
jumby trick. 

But they are poor, cowardly fellows, 
these West Indian ghosts, after all. They 
will never come near a door that has the 
* hag-bush” hung over the threshold. Or 
should any ghost, more courageous than 
the ordinary run, boldly pass under the 
magic bush, you can still laugh at his arts 
if you have much of it hanging about in 
the room. The “hag-bush,” with which 
I am familiar, is the lilac, I have had, 
before now, to refuse to baptize a sick 
child on an estate in St. Croix until all 
the branches of lilac hanging around the 
room were thrown out, as I naturally felt 
a repugnance to admit a child into the 
Christian faith with emblems of heathen- 
ism hanging around it. 

I have never found out whether it is 
the scent or the sight of the lilac which is 
so disagreeable to jumbies, or whether the 
anti-jumby virtue is in something more in- 
tangible than sight or scent. Nor do I 
yet know if there is more than one “ hag- 
bush.” Probably so, for the lilac is not 
abundant enough to furnish supply for the 
possible demand. 

Would that this were the worst use to 
which plants are put by some negroes in 
the West Indies! There is no doubt 
whatever that the medicinal properties of 
many common West Indian herbs are 
known to them—herbs of whose delete- 
rious or beneficial powers science as yet 
knows nothing. And it is sad to record 
my firm conviction that in many West In- 
dian islands murders are still committed 
sometimes by the administration of subtle 
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and powerful vegetable poisons, given in 
such a way as to preclude the possibility 
of detection. 

In Nevis, the poisoner is safe from be- 
ing haunted by the ghost of his victim if 
he will go to his grave, dig down to his 
body, and drive a stake through it. An 
instance has been known in that island 
where the family of a man supposed to be 
poisoned have secretly watched his grave 
every night for ten nights, with the expec- 
tation of detecting his supposed murderer 
when he came to stake him. No one 
coming, the idea of foul play connected 
with the death was given up. 

With certain plants and with certain 
animals there always goes bad luck. The 
Stephanotus, rich in leaves and flowers 
though it is, is an unlucky plant in some 
mysterious way. But, considering of how 
slow growth it is, you have, at least, a 
very long time during which the storm is 
brewing before it actually bursts upon 
you. 

There is another plant, however, that 
brings much more serious trouble upon any 
house near to which it grows. And this is 
of quick growth. It is the plant which a 
Barbadian may be pardoned for thinking 


the most beauteous of all flowers. I 
mean the J/vinciana pulcherrima, or 
“Pride of Barbados,” or “ Flowering 


Fence,” as it is also called. In St. Croix, 
where it goes by the unpoetical name 
“ Doodledoo,” it is never used as a hedge. 
Exceeding beautiful as it is, it only springs 
up here and there, without cultivation or 
care. People are unwilling to run the 
risk of the unknown troubles—and all the 
more alarming because unknown—which 
will foliow the planting of it. 

That other splendid and most showy 
tree, the /oinciana regia—the “ Flamboy- 
ant,” or “ Flame tree,” sometimes called in 
St. Croix, “Giant Doodledoo,” is 
hurtful in itself, but it is remarkable as a 
tree under which jumbies like to sit. An 
old man, who transplanted a large one to 
my rectory, actually charged more for his 
work on account of the danger that he 
said attended the meddling with “such a 
jumby tree.” 

As regards animals, guinea-pigs may be 
mentioned as specially unlucky, at least in 
St. Croix. ‘There are families there, among 
those from whom one would not expect 
such things, whose children would on no 
account be allowed to keep these pretty 
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little "pets. What precisely is the harm 
they do is not stated. All you can get 
out of any one is, “ Oh, they always bring 
trouble to a house; they’re very unlucky.” 
And yet if the writer of this was a “ dab” 
at one thing more than another in his 
small-boy days—which were spent in Bar- 
bados—it was at keeping guinea-pigs. 
They were kept by him on a scale so large 
that he could set up some of his school- 
fellows as guinea-pig-keepers. He even 
ran the risk of keeping them sometimes 
in his desk at school, boring holes and cut- 
ting slits in the lid, to give the little bright- 
eyed creatures air. And it was a great 
risk to run, for those were the good old 
“licking times’—now, happily, almost 
over for schoolboys. ‘The master of the 
school was one of those men who are now, 
it is to be hoped, nearly as extinct as the 
dodo—men who believed that you could 
teach a boy through his back, or through 
the palms of his hands, or the seat of his 
pantaloons. But yet the guinea-pigs 
never brought a thrashing upon their 
owner or his friends. 

Some of the boys at this very school 
were possessed of a sovereign plan for 
making you perfect in your lessons, which 
may have kept off the trouble the guinea- 


pigs would otherwise have brought on the 


school. Although not a negro superstition, 
it may be mentioned here, being, as far as 
I know, only West Indian. When you 
had learned any lesson ‘horoughly (and 
some fellows kept the talisman in their 
hands all the time of learning the lesson), 
rub the page up and down, or across, with 
a large seed, called a good-luck seed. 
Then return it to the pocket, where it 
ought to be kept. ‘This done, you need 
not fear. Be the subject of study what it 
may, the power was as great in that seed 
to conquer every lesson, and just about as 
real, as in “ Holloway’s Pills” to cure 
every ill that flesh is heir to. The only 
thing in which the good-luck seed could 
not help was in arithmetic. There mem- 
ory was of very little use, and so this won- 
derful substitute for, or rather whetstone 
to memory, was powerless, But alas! that 
venerable custom of the good-luck seed has 
entirely gone out of date. The present 
generation of Barbadian boys, high and 
low, I fear know it not. It has gone out 
with the almost equally absurd practice 
of making children say lessons entirely by 
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rote. In these days children are happily 
taught to use their brains more; and in 
every school worth the name, whether in 
or out of the West Indies, reasoning and 
comparison, and other mental faculties 
higher than memory, are cultivated more. 

Birds have apparently more ill-luck at- 
tending them than animals. For any 
bird whatever to fly into your house and 
over your head, is at least indicative of 
some ill tidings you are to hear before 
long. Birds have always had, ever since 
Solomon’s days, a propensity to carry 
news. He warns us not to curse the king 
or the rich, lest “a bird of the air shall 
carry the voice, and that which hath 
wings shall tell the matter.” And most 
of us can remember some “little bird” 
being jokingly given to us by our grand- 
mothers or some old friend of our child- 
hood as the authority for some piece of 
news. 

But the only news that birds in the 
West Indies carry is ill news, it would 
seem. It is reserved for the “ black bee,” 
or “carpenter bee,” so-called because he 
bores holes in wood, to come buzzing 
with any kind of news he can catch, good 
or bad. He isatrue gossip. Only give 
him a piece of news, and away he flies, 
buzzing in the ear of this one and the 
other one, telling it to every one he meets, 
whether they wish to hear it or not. 
Your efforts to get rid of him are as vain 
as those of Horace, when victimized by 
his friend’s loquacity. ‘“ Nil agis, usque 
tenebo, persequar,” is the spirit in which 
the fellow acts. The negro belief about 
him is that when he comes buzzing up to 
you, you are sure to hear some news be- 
fore long. He can scarcely, however, be 
considered abundant in any West Indian 
island. ‘There is, to say the truth, such a 
plentiful supply of human gossips, male 
and female, in these islands, that there is 
hardly room for an insect with that pro- 
pensity. 

But to return to our birds. The “ black 
and yellow creeper” of St. Croix, Certhiola 


flaveola, sometimes called “ yellow-breast,” 


is apt to betoken sickness or trouble if he 
frequent a house. But he only does this 
in St. Croix, not having a bad name in 
other places, except among planters. He 
certainly has the reputation of stealing 
sugar, whence another name of his, the 
“sugar bird.” Even this is, however, 
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questionable. Perhaps he much rather 
goes after the flies that attack the sugar 
than after the sugar itself. 

The gentle little “ground dove,” or 
“turtle dove,” as they call him in Barba- 
dos, Chamepetia trochila, is, on the other 
hand, an innocent bird in St. Croix, where- 
as his going on the top of a house is a sure 
sign of death to one of the inmates in Bar- 
bados. 

The bird who is the great “ prophet of 
evils” is the “black witch,” or “old 
witch,” Crotophaga ani. And certainly if 
it is allowable at all to believe evil of any 
bird, this must be the one. The singular- 
ly knowing look the creature has, with its 
hooked beak to give emphasis to the 
queer and malevolent expression of its 
eyes, the shabby-genteel appearance of its 
rusty black coat, the unearthly screech it 
utters, and its entire freedom from fear of 
man, allowing any one, as it does, to come 
very close to it—all these things combine 
to make it a most disagreeable bird. The 


very name—* black witch”—tells a tale of 
the unsavory reputation the bird has. 
Some among our lower orders not only 
give these birds credit for supernatural 
powers as witches, but consider them the 
spirits of the departed returned to earth in 


this form. I have myself been told that 
when they were screaming round a house, 
they were really the jumbies calling on 
some one inside to come out and be one 
of themselves. There are people who will 
assure you that these old witches are so 
particular at times as to provide the usual 
number of bearers for the corpse. When 
a crowd of them is near a house, and some 
are apparently set apart from the rest, or 
are more vehement in their screaming, 
these are the ghostly bearers waiting to 
convey the spirit to its abode, just the 
same in number as those that shall take the 
body to its long home. This is the most 
distinct trace I have met with among ne- 
groes of the doctrine of metempsychosis. 

These black witches are abundant in 
many West Indian islands: in others they 
do not exist. It is said in Grenada that 
they came there by being blown over in 
numbers from Trinidad or Tobago. If 
sO, One can imagine what consternation 
there was among the superstitious, when 
one morning they awoke and found these 
new colonists and fellow-citizens. How 
they came to St. Croix is not sure. It is 
almost the only one of those West Indian 
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islands whose ornithology has been looked 
into, that has no bird peculiar to itself. 
All the virgin forests of the island were set 
on fire by some early French settlers, who 
adopted this plan to cure it of real or sup- 
posed unhealthiness. They took to their 
ships, and did not return till the fire had 
burnt itself out. All the fauna of the 
island probably perished, and of the few 
varieties of birds in it (and they are very 
few) the ariginals must have been im- 
ported. Have the St. Croisians then to 
thank some kind friend for the first wizard 
and witch ? Or did the birds come over 
en masse, a whole flock of jumbies ? 

Everywhere in the West Indies a super 
stition prevails among servants in reference 
to spiders. Not that the insect is unlucky, 
but quite the contrary. The mischief is in 
killing him. The housemaid may sweep 
down any cobwebs, destroy ruthlessly any 
web, however old it be, but the spinner 
of the web she will allow to escape. Woe 
betide her if with broom or other instru 
ment, and whether wittingly or unwitting 
ly, she kill a spider! She is then certain 
to break some piece of crockery or glass 
in the house. The connection is un- 
doubted. But what the connecting link 
is who can tell? ‘The tradition is a very 
old one. 

A long procession of black ants ina 
room is a bad sign, especially if among 
them there be those large ones with white 
wings, which are called “parson ants,” 
from their resemblance to a clergyman in 
his surplice. ‘They always, of course, sig- 
nify a funeral from the house before long. 

West Indian houses are subject to the 
attacks of two or three kinds of ants, in 
great numbers at times, but superstitious 
housewives, at;least in St. Croix, have two 
very effiacious remedies for them. First, 
they try the simple plan of preparing some 
fowl soup, but not for the family. They 
must have none of it. It is to be given 
over entirely to the ants. It must be put 
on the top of a press, or in some other 
private place, so that there may be a grand 
ant banquet, undisturbed by the fear or 
presence of man. Appeased by this par- 
ticular mark of respect, the ants will gene- 
rally emigrate in a body. But should this 
be impracticable, a plan may be adopted, 
involving more trouble, but less outlay. 
Let one ant be caught, some one whose 
daring or appearance betoken him a lead- 
er, let him be wrapped up carefully in a 
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small piece of meat, and then take him 
with you, either on foot or in some ve- 
hicle, as far as possible from your house. 
Cast him out with his meat, make all 
speed home, and sleep peacefully with the 
assurance that the ants will have left you 
before next day, 

Among insects, crickets too play an im- 
portant part for good or evil, according as 
they are “sick” or “money” crickets, the 
very names of which indicate the super- 
stitions respecting them. The latter makes 
a steady, hissing sound, loud enough to 
penetrate a large room in every part. It 
is held strongly by our negroes that the 
presence of this insect in a house is an in- 
dication of the approach of money. The 


melancholy, fitful chirping of the sick 
equal certainty, the 


cricket, betokens, with 
nearness of illness. 

But the causes of trouble are not in any 
wise confined, in the opinion of our credu- 
lous people, to plants, or insects, or ani- 
mals. Inanimate objects have as much, 
or still more, to do with trouble. And of 
them there are things which actually bring 
it, and those which only foretell it. It 
may be as well to give illustrations of both 
classes. 

The feeling is by no means uncommon 
that to talk much of the health of a family, 
is a way to bring sickness uponthem. In 
the course of pastoral visitation, the clergy- 
man will perhaps say, in a house where 
there is a large family, that he never has 
occasion to go to that house for visitation 
of the sick, so healthy is the household. 
He will be respectfully, but very decidedly 
asked not to speak too much about it, as 
it has been noticed that if this be done, 
sickness comes upon the family soon after. 
And sure enough perhaps it does come, as 
it must needs come sometimes to every 
large family. And thus the superstition 
gets firmer hold. All the many instances 
in which no result followed are forgotten, 
and this one case, in which the sickness 
did happen to follow soon after your con- 
gratulatory remarks, is given as a proof 
how well founded the belief is. On such 
coincidences rests the public faith in 
“Zadkiel’s Astrological Almanack,” a 
mass of absurdities. The old man who 
publishes it owes his present large income 
partly to the fact that his predictions are 
generally, like the Delphic Oracles, 
couched in such ambiguous language, 
that they can be fulfilled in many ways. 
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3ut still more is the rapid sale of the book 
due to the fact that the astrologer has 
been fortunate enough to make some suc- 
cessful guesses. And who, that guesses 
upon so large a scale, and about so many 
things, but must be right sometimes ? 

This objection to speak too much about 
health may be an exaggeration of a proper 
dislike to anything like boasting, the same 
feeling that led Joab, while praying that 
the Israelites might be an hundredfold as 
many as they were, to recommend King 
David not to see how many they actually 
were, and thus indulge his own pride in 
them. 

There is another superstition, deeply 
rooted in St. Croix, that to add any build 
ing to your house—a wing, or any smaller 
shed—is sure to be followed by the death 
of some member of the family. Is it pos- 
sible that the origin of this, too, was the 
feeling that it was a vain show, this add- 
ing to houses, and therefore deserved 
punishment ? Strange notion, surely, of 
the merciful Lord, who is “not extreme 
to mark what we have done amiss,” but 
knoweth our weakness, and pitieth “as a 
father pitieth his children.” 

To something of the same feeling may 
also be referred the dislike that exists in 
certain West Indian Islands to repairing 
an enclosure within which the remains of 
the family lie. If you do so, it is likely 
that soon it must be taken down again for 
the entrance of another member of the 
family. It is not improbable that the 
original feeling here was that one had no 
right to take it for granted that his family 
burying-place could not be wanted again 
directly. 

But if the last-mentioned superstitions 
are the development in a wrong direction 
of certain right feelings, the same cannot 
be said of the absurdities which I have 
now to mention. 

The mere turning upside down of the 
calabash that is used to bale the passage- 
boats in St. Vincent, is a fearful thing, be- 
tokening sure destruction to the boat, and 
imperilling the lives of the passengers. 

And in St. Croix it is terrible only to 
open an umbrella over your head in a 
house, a sure way to bring trouble, either 
on yourself or on some one in that house, 
Any reason for this I must leave to some 
more fertile imagination than my own to 
suggest. 

Now, one can easily see why the pre- 
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sent of a pair of scissors should be an un- 
suitable one, as dividing love. This be- 
lief is not at all purely West Indian, but 
it is greatly prevalent in these islands. 
It is certainly held that the gift of a crook- 
ed pin, along with the knife or scissors, 
will do away with their ill effects. But 
authorities seem divided on this point, so 
it is better to be on the safe side. 

“Circumstances over which you have 
no control” there are which will cause 
your troubles to come, or, rather, which 
will show that they are coming, “not 
single spies, but in battalions.” Let a 
glass break in your house, as glasses 
sometimes will, without any reason that 
appears, and you are in trouble. The 
writer well remembers the consternation 
among the servants in his father’s house 
at the sudden bursting of one of those 
large barrel-shades that have now almost 
gone out of use. 

Another pretty sure sign of coming 
grief is when a. horse neighs at your door. 
This is as deeply-rooted a superstition in 
negro minds as any I have mentioned, 
notwithstanding the hundreds of instances 
in which the sign must prove false. But 
yet a horse accustomed to be driven 
double, and neighing frequently when de- 
prived by any chance of its companion, 
can carry trouble up one street and down 
another, and can certainly fill many a 
heart with dismay. 

As might be expected, there are West 
Indian superstitions enough connected 
with particular days, notably with Good 
Friday. It may be known in England 
that eggs laid on Good Friday will never 
spoil, but the virtue of Good Friday bit- 
ters is hardly known there. Any bitters 
made on that day have not only the ordi- 
nary properties of such a compound, but 
are invaluable cures for disease. So firm 
is this belief, that there is among the 
negroes quite a general making of bitters 
on Good Friday, which are put up and 
specially kept to be used in cases of dire 
illness. Well would it be for the West 
Indies, to say the truth, if the upper class- 
es believed a little less in “ bitters’”’ as an 
article of diet, and confined themselves 
more strictly to the merely medicinal use 
of them. 

It would extend this article far beyond 
its proposed limits if I were to enter at all 
upon the superstitions connected with 
dreams. Suffice it to say, that of them 
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also we have our full share. We dream 
in these warm climes as often as, perhaps 
oftener than, those living in temperate lat- 
itudes. And there is the usual amount of 
nonsense believed about dreams, such as 
that they go by contraries, and the like. 
Far be it, however, from the writer to say 
that warnings are zever given in dreams. 
He would not so impugn the veracity of 
some unexceptionable witnesses. He 
would not so question the truth of that say- 
ing of Elihu in the Book of Books, that the 
Almighty “ openeth the ears of men, and 
sealeth their instruction” sometimes “in a 
dream, in a vision of the night, when deep 
sleep falleth upon men, in slumberings 
upon the bed.” 

In concluding this sketch of West In- 
dian superstitions, I cannot forbear men- 
tioning one which I have met with among 
the negroes in St. Croix, and which is at 
least a beautiful one. It is the belief that 
the baptism of children ought always to 
be performed with rain-water. In going 
to a house for the private baptism of a 
sick child, and finding only well-water, I 
have been requested to wait until some 
rain-water could be got from a neighbor- 
ing house. The explanation was given 
me simply enough by a man: “ ’Tis de 
rain-water does come down from heaven.” 
These people have a notion that the 
spring-water, being “ of the earth, earthy,” 
is hardly the fitting vehicle for enrolling 
children as members of Christ’s Church, 
and subjects of the kingdom of heaven. 
One would like to deal tenderly with such 
a poetical superstition, and almost wish 
to retain it than otherwise. 

But how shall the hold be shaken of 
such gross superstitions as form the sub- 
ject of this article? And all have not 
been mentioned. Would that they were 
only so many as could be embraced in 
the compass of one article! The story of 
them, though in every point of view inte- 
resting, though in some respects amusing, 
is a sad story after all. While such things 
are believed by any people, their notion of 
a personal loving Lord, “ without whom 
not a sparrow can fall to the ground,” and 
by whom “the very hairs of our head are 
all numbered,” must be very imperfect. 
Practically, He is looked upon as too 
great a Being to concern Himself with 
the affairs of this world—a notion held by 
some who pretend to be much wiser than 
poor West Indian negroes, but a foolish 
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and devilish notion surely—or else too 
weak to be able to control all things. It 
is well to labor for the enlightenment of 
those who have such feelings about Him. 
It is well to use all our influence against 
every one of these absurd superstitions. 
It is well to use reasoning, and ridicule, 
and every available weapon, against them, 
so that we may compel them to abide in 
holes and corners for sheer shame, until 
we can drive them out altogether, But it 
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is best ourselves to live such a life of 
daily, childlike dependence on our God and 
Saviour, the Almighty Lord, “to whom 
all things in heaven and earth do bow and 
obey,” as ghall lead others likewise to feel 
that under His care they are safe, that 
nothing can really harm those that are 
His, but that all things are ever converg- 
ing together for the good of them that 
love Him.— Contemporary Review. 





THE PLACE OF 


GEOGRAPHY 


IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE.* 


BY LIEUT.-GEN. STRACHEY, R.E. 


Tue study of geography has hitherto 
been commonly viewed rather in the light 
of the interest that attaches to the explo- 
ration of unknown countries, or of its 
practical value, than in that of its relation 
to the general body of physical science. 

The more obvious facts that are the 
subjects of geographical observation are 
such as to strike the least instructed, and 
the first steps in this branch of knowledge 
were taken by those who had little appre- 
ciation of the true signification of what 
they saw, and were quite incapable of do- 
ing more than collect, and that very im- 
perfectly, materials which their successors 
are bringing into the shape of a science. 

The present generation is already be- 
ginning to lose the remembrance of the 
thrilling interest that was created by the 
accounts of the geographical discoveries 
of the past century, and those standard 
volumes of travels which were the delight 
of the boyhood of their elders now lie for- 
gotten or neglected. A new phase has 
been entered on. Attention of late years 
has been more specially drawn to the im- 
portance of geographical knowledge in 
the ordinary affairs of men, or in some of 
the special branches of those affairs, and 
to the means of extending such knowledge; 
as well as to the practical influence pro- 
duced by the geographical features and 
conditions of the various parts of the 
earth on the past history and present state 
of the several sections of the human race, 
the formation of kingdoms, the growth of 
industry and commerce, and the spread of 
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civilization. In aneighboring country the 
results of a disastrous war are well known 
to have given an altogether surprising im- 
petus to geographical teaching. 

But while the study of geography has 
thus become the special concern of men 
of adventure, of historians, politicians, 
traders, and soldiers, it still remains for it 
to receive from men of science that treat- 
ment which its true importance deserves. 
I have endeavored in the following address 
to direct attention to this aspect of geo- 
graphy, which has hitherto, without doubt, 
been too much neglected. 


Geography, as a branch of physical 
science, treats of the causes which have 
impressed on our planet the existing out- 
lines and forms of its surface, have brought 
about its present conditions of climate, and 
have led to the development and distribu- 
tion of the living beings found upon it. 

The justification for putting forward this 
view of geography at this moment, is to 
be found in a consideration of the present 
state of geographical knowledge, and of 
the probable future of geographical inves- 
tigation. It is plain that the field for mere 
topographical exploration is already great- 
ly limited, and that it is continually becom- 
ing more restricted. Although no doubt 
much remains to be done in obtaining de- 
tailed maps of large tracts of the earth’s 
surface, yet there is but comparatively a 
very small area with the essential features 
of which we are not now fairly well ac- 
quainted. Day by day our maps become 
more complete, and with our greatly im- 
proved means of communication the know- 
ledge of distant countries is constantly 
enlarged and more widely diffused. Some- 
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what in the same proportion the demands 
for more exact information become more 
pressing. The necessary consequence is 
an increased tendency to give to geogra 
phical investigations a more strictly scien- 
tific direction. In proof of this‘I may in- 
stance the fact that the two British naval 
expeditions now being carried on, that of 
the Challenger and that to the Arctic seas, 
have been organized almost entirely for 
general scientific research, and compara- 
tively little for topographical discovery. 
Narratives of travels, which not many 
years ago might have been accepted as 
valuable contributions to our then less per- 
fect knowledge, would now perhaps be 
regarded as superficial and insufficient. In 
short the standard of knowledge of travel- 
ers and writers on geography must be 
raised to meet the requirements of the 
time. 
Other influences are at work tending to 

the same result. The great advance made 


in all branches of natural science limits 
more and more closely the facilities for 
original research, and draws the observer 
of nature into more and more special 
studies, while it renders the acquisition by 
any individual of the highest standard of 
knowledge in more than one or two special 


subjects comparatively difficult and rare. 
At the same time the mutual interdepen- 
dence of all natural phenomena daily be- 
comes more apparent; and it is of ever- 
increasing importance that there shall be 
some among the cultivators of natural 
knowledge who specially direct their atten- 
tion to the general relations existing among 
all the forces and phenomena of nature. 
It is very necessary to bear in mind that a 
large portion of the phenomena dealt 
with by the sciences of observation relates 
to the earth viewed as a whole, in contra- 
distinction to the substances of which it is 
formed; hence, in some _ important 
branches of such subjects, it is only 
through study of the local physical con- 
ditions of various parts of the earth’s sur- 
face, and the complicated phenomena to 
which they give rise, that sound conclusions 
can be established ; this study constitutes 
physical or scientific geography. On the 
one hand, while the proper prosecution of 
the study of geography requires a sound 
knowledge of the researches and con- 
clusions of students in the special branches 
of physical science, on the other, success 
is not attainable in the special branches 
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without suitable apprehension of geogra- 
phical facts. For these reasons it appears 
to me that the general progress of science 
will involve the study of geography in a 
more scientific spirit, and with a clearer 
conception of its true function, which is 
that of obtaining accurate notions of the 
manner in which the forces of nature have 
brought about the varied conditions charac- 
terizing the surface of the planet which we 
inhabit. : 

In its broadest sense science is organized 
knowledge, and its methods consist of the 
observation and classification of the phe- 
nomena of which we become conscious 
through our senses, and the investigation 
of the causes of which these are the 
effects. The first step in geography, as in 
all other sciences, is the observation and 
description of the phenomena with which 
it is concerned ; the next is to classify and 
compare this empirical collection of facts, 
and to investigate their antecedent causes. 
It is in the first branch of the study that 
most progress has been made, and to it 
indeed the notion of geography is still 
popularly limited. The other branch is 
commonly spoken of as physical geogra- 
phy, but it is more correctly the science of 
geography. 

The knowledge of geography has thus 
advanced from first rough ideas of relative 
distance between neighboring places, to 
correct views of the earth’s form; precise 
determinations of position, and accurate 
delineations of the surface. The first im- 
pressions of the differences observed be- 
tween different countries were in time cor- 
rected by the perception of similarities no 
less real. The characteristics of the great 
regions of polar cold and equatorial heat, 
of the sea and land, of the mountains and 
plains, were appreciated; and the local 
variations of season and climate, of wind 
and rain, were more or less fully ascer- 
tained. Later, the distribution of plants 
and animals, their occurrence in groups of 
peculiar structure in various regions, and 
the circumstances under which such 
groups vary from place to place gave rise 
to fresh conceptions. With these facts 
were also observed the peculiarities of the 
races of men—their physical form, lan- 
guages, customs, and history—exhibiting 
on the one hand striking differences in 
different countries, but, on the other, often 
connected by a strong stamp of similarity 
over large areas. 
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By the gradual accumulation and classi- 
fication of such knowledge the scientific 
conception of geographical unity and con- 
tinuity was at length formed, and the con- 
clusion established that while each different 
part of the earth’s surface has its special 
characteristics, all animate and inanimate 
nature constitutes one general system, and 
that the particular features of each region 
are due to the operation of universal laws 
acting under varying local conditions. It 
is upon such a conception that is now 
brought to bear the doctrine, very gene- 
rally accepted by the naturalists of our own 
country, that each successive phase of the 
earth’s history, for an indefinite period of 
time, has been derived «from that which 
preceded it, under the operation of the 
forces of nature as we now find them ; and 
that, so far as observation justifies the 
adoption of any conclusions on such sub- 
jects, no change has ever taken place in 
those forces, or in the properties of matter. 
This doctrine is commonly spoken of as 
the doctrine of evolution, and it is to its 
application to geography that I wish to di- 
rect your attention. 

I desire here to remark :that in what I 
am about to say, I altogether leave on one 
side all questions relating to the origin of 
matter, and of the so-called forces of na- 
ture which give rise to the properties of 
matter. In the present state of knowledge 
such subjects are, I conceive, beyond the 
legitimate field of physical science, which 
is limited to discussions directly arising on 
facts within the reach of observation, or on 
reasonings based on such facts. It is a 
necessary condition of the progress of 
knowledge that the line between what 
properly is or is not within the reach of 
human intelligence is ill defined, and that 
opinions will vary as to where it should be 
drawn ; for it is the avowed and successful 
aim of science to keep this line constantly 
shifting by pushing it forward; many of 
the efforts made to do this are no doubt 
founded in error, but all are deserving of 
respect that are undertaken honestly. 

The conception of evolution is essentially 
that of a passage to the state of things 
which observation shows us to exist now, 
from some preceding state of things. Ap- 
plied to geography, that is to say to the 
present condition of the earth as a whole, 
it leads up to the conclusion that the ex- 
isting outlines of sea and land have been 
caused by modifications of pre-existing 
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oceans and continents, brought about by 
the operation of forces which are still in 
action, and which have acted from the 
most remote past of which we can con- 
ceive ; that all the successive forms of the 
surface,—the depressions occupied by the 
waters, and the elevations constituting 
mountain-chains,—are due to these same 
forces; that these have been set up, first, 
by the secular loss of heat which accom- 
panied the original cooling of the globe, 
and second, by the annual or daily gain 
and loss of heat received from the sun 
acting on the matter of which the earth 
and its atmosphere are composed ; that all 
variations of climate are dependent on 
differences in the condition of the surface ; 
that the distribution of life on the earth, 
and the vast varieties of its forms, are con- 
sequences of contemporaneous or antece- 
dent changes of the forms of the surface 
and climate; and thus that our planet as 
we now find it is the result of modifications 
gradually brought about in its successive 
stages, by the necessary action of the mat- 
ter out of which it has been formed, under 
the influence of the matter which is exter- 
nal to it. 

I ‘shall state briefly the grounds on 
which these conclusions are based. 

So far as concerns the inorganic fabric 
of the earth, that view of its past history 
which is based on the principle of the per- 
sistence of all the forces of nature, may be 
said to be now universally adopted. ‘This 
teaches that the almost infinite variety of 
natural phenomena arises from new com- 
binations of old forms of matter, under 
the action of new combinations of old 
forms of force. Its recognition has, how- 
ever, been comparatively recent, and is in 
a great measure due to the teachings of 
that eminent geologist, the late Sir Charles 
Lyell, whom we have lost during the past 
year. 

When we look back. by the help of geo- 
logical science to the more remote past, 
through the epochs immediately preceding 
our own, we find evidence of marine ani- 
mals, — which lived, were reproduced, 
and died,—possessed of organs proving 
that they were under the influence of the 
heat and light of the sun; of seas whose 
waves rose before the winds, breaking down 
cliffs, and forming beaches of boulders and 
pebbles; of tides and currents spreading 
out banks of sand and mud on which are 
left the impress of the ripple of the water, 
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of drops of rain, and of the track of ani- 
mals; and all these appearances are pre- 
cisely similar to those which we observe at 
the present day, as the results of forces 
which we see actually in operation, Every 
successive stage, as we recede in the past 
history of the earth, teaches the same les- 
son. The forces which are now at work, 
whether in degrading the surface by the 
action of seas, rivers, or frosts, and in 
transporting its fragments into the sea, or 
in reconstituting the land by raising beds 
laid out in the depth of the ocean, are 
traced by similar effects as having contin- 
ued at work from the earliest times. 

Thus pushing back our inquiries, we at 
last reach the point where the apparent 
cessation of terrestrial conditions such as 
now exist requires us to consider the rela- 
tion in which our planet stands to other 
bodies in celestial space ; and vast though 
the gulf be that separates us from these, 
science has been able to bridge it. By 
means of spectroscopic analysis it has been 
established that the constituent elements 
of the sun and other heavenly bodies are 
substantially the same as those of the 
earth. The examination of the meteorites 


which have fallen on the earth from the 
interplanetary spaces, shows that they also 


contain nothing foreign to the constituents 
of the earth. The inference seems legiti- 
mate, corroborated as it is by the manifest 
connexion between the sun and the plane- 
tary bodies circulating around it, that the 
whole solar system is formed of matter of 
the same descriptions, and subject to the 
same general physical laws. ‘These con- 
clusions further support the supposition 
that the earth and other planets have been 
formed by the aggregation of matter once 
diffused in space around the sun; that the 
first consequence of this aggregation was 
to develop intense heat inf the consolidating 
masses ; that the heat thus generated in 
the terrestrial sphere was subsequently lost 
by radiation; and that the surface cooled 
and became a solid crust, leaving a central 
nucleus of much higher temperature within. 
The earth’s surface appears now to have 
reached a temperature which is virtually 
fixed, the gain of heat from the sun being, 
on the whole, just compensated by the 
loss by radiation into surrounding space. 
Such a conception of the earliest stage 
of the earth’s existence is commonly ac- 
cepted, as in accordance with observed 
facts, It leads to the conclusion that the 
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hollows on the surface of the globe occu- 
pied by the ocean, and the great areas of 
dry land, were original iregularities of 
form caused by unequal contraction ; 
and that the mountains were corrugations, 
often accompanied by ruptures, caused by 
the strains developed in the external crust 
by the force of central attraction exerted 
during cooling, and were not due to 
forces directly acting upwards generated 
in the interior by gases or otherwise. It 
has recently been very ably argued by 
Mr. Mallet that the phenomena of vol- 
canic heat are likewise consequences of 
extreme pressures in the external crust, set 
up in a similar manner, and are not de- 
rived from the central heated nucleus. 

There may be some difficulty in con- 
ceiving how forces can have been thus de- 
veloped sufficient to have produced the 
gigantic changes which have occurred in 
the distribution of land and water over 
immense areas, and in the elevation of the 
bottoms of former seas so that they now 
form the summits of the highest moun- 
tains, and to have effected such changes 
within the very latest geological epoch. 
These difficulties in great measure arise 
from not employing correct standards of 
space and time in relation to the pheno- 
mena. Vast though the greatest heights 
of our mountains and depths of our seas 
may be, and enormous though the masses 
which have been put into motion, when 
viewed according to a human standard, 
they are insignificant in relation to the 
globe as a whole. Such heights and 
depths (about six miles), on a sphere of 
ten feet in diameter, would be represented 
on a true scale by elevations and depres 
sions of less than the tenth part of an inch, 
and the average elevation of the whole of 
the dry land (about one thousand feet) 
above the mean level of the surface, 
would hardly amount to the thickness of 
an ordinary sheet of paper. The forces 
developed by the changes of the tempe- 
rature of the earth as a whole must be 
proportionate to its dimensions ; and the 
results of their action on the surface in 
causing elevations, contortions, or disrup- 
tions of the strata, cannot be commensur- 
able with those produced by forces having 
the intensities, or by strains in bodies of 
the dimensions, with which our ordinary 
experience is conversant. 

The difficulty in respect to the vast ex- 
tent of past time is perhaps less great, the 
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conception being one with which most 
persons are now more or less familiar, 
But I would remind you, that great 
though the changes in human affairs have 
been since the most remote epochs of 
which we have records in monuments or 
history, there is nothing to indicate that 
within this period has occurred any appre- 
ciable modification of the main outlines 
of land and sea, or of the conditions of 
climate, or of the general characters of 
living creatures; and that the distance 
that separates us from those days is as 
nothing when compared to the remote- 
ness of past geological ages. No useful 
approach has yet been made to a numeri- 
cal estimate of the-duration even of that 
portion of geological time which is nearest 
to us; and we can say little more than 
that the earth’s past history extends over 
many hundreds of thousands or millions of 
years, 

The solid nucleus of the earth with its 
atmosphere, as we now find it, may thus 
be regarded as exhibiting the residual phe- 
nomena which have resulted on its attain- 
ing a condition of practical equilibrium, 
the more active process of aggregation 
having ceased, and the combination of its 
elements into the various solid, liquid, or 
gaseous matters found on or near the sur- 
face having been completed. During its 
passage to its present state many wonder- 
ful changes must have taken place, includ- 
ing the condensation of the ocean, which 
must have long continued in ebullition, or 
in a state bordering on it, surrounded by 
an atmosphere densely charged with wa- 
tery vapor. Apart from the movements 
in its solid crust caused by the general 
cooling and contraction of the earth, the 
higher temperature due to its earlier con- 
dition hardly enters directly into any of 
the considerations that arise in connection 
with its present climate, or with the 
changes during past time which are of 
most interest to us; for the conditions of 
climate and temperature at present, as 
well as in the pefiod during which the ex- 
istence of life is indicated by the presence 
of fossil remains, and which have affected 
the production and distribution of organ- 
ized beings, are dependent on other 
causes, to a consideration of which I now 
proceed. 

The natural phenomena relating to the 
atmosphere are often extrémely complicat- 
ed and difficult of explanation; and me- 
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teorology is the least advanced of the 
hranches of physical science. But suffi- 
cient is known to indicate, without possi- 
ble doubt, that the primary causes of the 
great series of phenomena, included under 
the general term climate, are the action 
and reaction of the mechanical and chem- 
ical forces set in operation by the sun’s 
heat, varied from time to time and from 
place to place, by the influence of the po- 
sition of the earth in its orbit, of its revolu- 
tion on its axis, of geographical position, 
elevation above the sea-level, and condi- 
tion of the surface, and by the great mo- 
bility of the atmosphere and the ocean. 

The intimate connection between climate 
and local geographical conditions is every- 
where apparent ; nothing is more striking 
than the great differences between neigh- 
boring places where the effective local 
conditions are not alike, which often far 
surpass the contrasts attending the widest 
separation possible on the globe. Three 
or four miles of vertical height produce 
effects almost equal to those of transfer 
from the equator to the poles. The dis- 
tribution of the great seas and continents 
gives rise to periodical winds,—the trades 
or monsoons,—which maintain their gen- 
eral characteristics over wide areas, but 
present almost infinite local modifications 
whether of season, direction, or force. 
The direction of the coasts and their greater 
or less continuity greatly influence the flow 
of the currents of the ocean; and these, 
with the periodical winds, tend on the 
one hand to equalize the temperature of 
the whole surface of the earth, and on the 
other to cause surprising variations within 
a limited area. Ranges of mountains, 
and their position in relation to the peri- 
odical or rain-bearing winds, are of pri- 
mary importance in controlling the move- 
ments of the lower strata of the atmos- 
phere, in which, owing to the laws of 
elastic gases, the great mass of the air and 
watery vapor are concentrated. By their 
presence they may either constitute a bar- 
rier across which no rain can pass, or de- 
termine the fall of torrents of rain around 
them. Their absence or their unfavorable 
position, by removing the causes of con- 
densation, may lead to the neighboring 
tracts becoming rainless deserts. 

The difficulties that arise in accounting 
for the phenomena of climate on the. 
earth as it now is are naturally increased 
when the attempt is made to explain 
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what is shown by geological evidence to 
have happened in past ages. Attempts 
have been made to get over these last 
difficulties, by invoking supposed changes 
in the sources of terrestrial heat, or in the 
conditions under which heat has been re- 
ceived by the earth, for which there is no 
justification ; violent departures from the 
observed course of nature have been as- 
sumed to account for some of the analo- 
gous mechanical difficulties. 

Among the most perplexing of such 
climatal problems are those involved in 
the former extension of glacial action of 
various sorts over areas which could 
hardly have been subject to it under ex- 
isting terrestrial and solar conditions ; 
and in the discovery, conversely, of indica- 
tions of far higher temperatures at certain 
places than seems compatible with their 
high latitudes ; and in the alternations of 
such extreme conditions, The true solu- 
tion of these questions has apparently 
been found in the recognition of the dis- 
turbing effects of the varying eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit, which, though inap- 
preciable in the comparatively few years 
to which the affairs of men are limited, 
become of great importance in the vastly 
increased period brought into consider- 
ation when dealing with the history of the 
earth. The changes of eccentricity of the 
orbit are not of a nature to cause appre- 
ciable differences in the mean temperature 
either of the earth generally or of the two 
hemispheres ; but they may, when com- 
bined with those changes of the direction 
of the earth’s axis which are consequences 
of the movements known as the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes and nutation, lead 
to the exaggeration of the extremes of 
heat and cold, or to their diminution ; 
and this would appear to supply the 
means of explaining the observed facts, 
though doubtless the detailed application 
of the conception will long continue to 
give rise to discussions, Mr. Croll, in his 
book entitled “Climate and Time,” has 
recently brought together with much re- 
search all that can now be said on this 
subject; and the general correctness of 
that part of his conclusions which refers 
to the periodical occurrence of epochs of 
greatly increased winter cold and summer 
heat in one hemisphere, combined with a 
- more equable climate in the other, ap- 
pears to me to be fully established. 

These are the considerations which are 
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held to prove that the inorganic structure 
of the globe, through all its successive 
stages—the earth beneath our feet, with 
its varied surface of land and sea, moun- 
tain and plain, and with its atmosphere 
which distributes heat and moisture over 
that surface—has been evolved as the nec- 
essary result of an original aggregation of 
matter at some extremely remote period, 
and of the subsequent modification of that 
matter in condition and form under the ex- 
clusive operation of invariable physical 
forces. 

From these investigations we carry on 
the inquiry to the living creatures found 
upon the earth; what are their relations 
one to another, and what to the inorganic 
world with which they are associated ? 

This inquiry, first directed to the pre- 
sent time, and thence carried backwards 
as far as possible into the past, proves that 
there is one general system of life, vegeta- 
ble and animal, which is co-extensive with 
the earth as it now is, and as it has been 
in all the successive stages of which we 
obtain a knowledge by geological research. 
The phenomena of life, as thus ascertain- 
ed, are included in the organization of 
living creatures, and their distribution in 
time and place. The common bond that 
subsists between all vegetables and ani- 
mals is testified by the identity of the ul- 
timate elements of which they are com- 
posed. ‘These elements are carbon, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, with a few 
others in comparatively small quantities ; 
the whole of the materials of all living 
things being found among those that 
compose the inorganic portion of the 
earth, 

The close relation existing between the 
least specialised animals and plants, and 
between these and organic matter not hav- 
ing life, and even inorganic matter, is in- 
dicated by the difficulty that arises in de- 
termining the nature of the distinctions 
between them. Among the more highly 
developed members of the two great 
branches of living creatures, the well-known 
similarities of structure observed in the va- 
rious groups indicate a connection between 
proximate forms, which was long seen to 
be akin to that derived through descent 
from a common ancestor by ordinary gen- 
eration. 

The facts of distribution show that cer- 
tain forms are associated in certain areas, 
and that as we pass from one such area 
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to another the forms of life change also. 
The general assemblages of living crea- 
tures in neighboring countries easily acces- 
sible to one another, and having similar 
climates, resemble one another ; and much 
in the same way, as the distance between 
areas increases, or their mutual accessibili- 
ty diminishes, or the conditions of climate 
differ, the likeness in the forms within 
them becomes continually less apparent. 
The plants and animals existing at any 
time in any locality tend constantly to 
diffuse themselves around that local cen- 
tre, this tendency being controlled by the 
climate and other conditions of the sur- 
rounding area, so that under certain unfa- 
vorable conditions diffusion ceases. 

The possibilities of life are further seen 
to be everywhere directly influenced by 
all external conditions, such as those of 
climate, including temperature, humidity, 
and wind ; of the length of the seasons 
and days and nights ; of the character of 
the surface, whether it be land or water, 
and whether it be covered by vegetation 
or otherwise ; of the nature of the soil ; of 
the presence of other living creatures ; 
and many more. The abundance of 


forms of life in different areas (as distin- 
guished from number of individuals) is also 


found to vary greatly, and to be related 
to the accessibility of such areas to immi- 
gration from without ; to the existence, 
within or near the areas, of localities offer- 
ing considerable variations of the condi- 
tions that chiefly affect life; and to the 
local climate and conditions being com- 
patible with such immigration. 

For the explanation of these and other 
phenomena of organization and distribu- 
tion, the only direct evidence that observa- 
tion can supply is that derived from the 
mode of propagation of creatures now liv- 
ing ; and no other mode is known than 
that which takes place by ordinary genera- 
tion, through descent from parent to off- 
spring. 

It was left for the genius of Darwin to 
point out how the course of nature as it 
now acts in the reproduction of living 
creatures, is sufficient for the interpretation 
of what had previously been imcomprehen- 
sible in these matters. He showed how 
propagation by descent operates subject to 
the occurrence of certain small variations 
in the offspring, and that the preservation 
of some of these varieties to the exclusion 
of others follows as a necessary conse- 
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quence when the external conditions are 
more suitable to the preserved forms than 
to those lost. The operation of these 
causes he called Natural Selection. Pro- 
longed over a great extent of time it sup- 
plies the long-sought key to the complex 
system of forms either now living on the 
earth, or the remains of which are found 
in the fossil state, and explains the rela- 
tions among them, and the manner in 
which their distribution has taken place in 
time and space. 

Thus we are brought to the conclusion 
that the directing forces which have been 
efficient in developing the existing forms 
of life from those which went before them, 
are those same successive external condi- 
tions, including the forms of land and sea 
and the character of the climate, which 
have already been shown to arise from the 
gradual modification of the material fabric 
of the globe, as it slowly attained to its 
present state. In each succeeding epoch, 
and in each separate locality, the forms pre- 
served and handed on to the future were 
determined by the general conditions of 
surface at the time and place ; and the ag- 
gregate of successive sets of conditions 
over the whole earth’s surface has deter- 
mined the entire series of forms which 
have existed in the past, and have sur- 
vived till now. 

As we recede from the present into the 
past, it necessarily follows, as a conse- 
quence of the ultimate failure of all evi- 
dence as tothe conditions of the past, that 
positive testimony of the conformity of 
the facts with the principle of evolution 
gradually diminishes, and at length ceases. 
In the same way positive evidence of the 
continuity of action of all the physical 
forces of nature eventually fails. But 
inasmuch as the evidence, so far as it can 
be procured, exclusively supports the be- 
lief in this continuity of action, and as we 
have no experience of the contrary, the 
only justifiable conclusion is, that the pro- 
duction of life must have been going on 
as we now know it, without any intermis- 
sion from the time of its first appearance 
on the earth. 

These considerations manifestly afford 
no sort of clue to the origin of life. They 
only serve to take us back to a very re- 
mote epoch, when the living creatures dif- 
fered greatly in detail from those of the 
present time, but had such resemblances 
to them as to justify the conclusion that 
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the essence of life then was the same as 
now ; and through that epoch into an un- 
known anterio: period, during which the 
possibility of life, as we understand it, be- 
gan, and from which have emerged in a 
way that we cannot comprehend matter 
with its properties, bound together by 
what we call the elementary physical 
forces. Thereseems to be no foundation 
in any observed fact for suggesting that the 
wonderful property which we call life, ap- 
pertains to the combinations of elementary 
substances in association with which it is 
exclusively found, otherwise than as all 
other properties appertain to the particular 
forms or combinations of matter with which 
they are associated. It is no more possi- 
ble to say how originated or operates the 
tendency of some sorts of matter to take 
the form of vapors, or fluids, or solid bo- 
dies, in all their various shapes, or for the 
various sorts of matter to attract one an- 
other or combine, than it is to explain the 
origin in certain forms of matter of the pro- 
perty we call life, or the mode of its action. 
For the present, at least, we must be con- 
tent to accept such facts as the foundation 
of positive knowledge, and from them to 
rise to the apprehension of the means by 
which nature has reached its present state, 
and is advancing into an unknown future. 

These conceptions of the relations of 
animal and vegetable forms to the earth in 
its successive stages, lead to views of the 
significance of type (i¢., the general 
system of structure running through vari- 
ous groups of organized beings) very dif- 
ferent from those under which it was held 
to be an indication of some occult power 
directing the appearance of a succession 
of living creatures on the earth, according 
to some arbitrary preconceived plan. In 
the light of evolution, type is nothing more 
than the course given to the actual devel- 
opment of life by the surface conditions of 
the earth, which have supplied the forces 
that determined the forms of the successive 
generations leading from the past to the 
present, There is no indication of any in- 
herent or prearranged disposition towards 
the development of life in any particular 
direction. It would rather appear that 
the actual face of nature is the result of a 
succession of apparently trivial incidents, 
which by some very slight alteration of 
local circumstances might often, it would 
seem, have been turned in a different di- 
rection. Some otherwise unimportant dif- 
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ference in the constitution or sequence of 
the substrata at any locality, might have 
determined the elevation of mountains 
where a hollow filled by the sea was actu- 
ally formed, and thereby the whole of the 
climatal and other conditions of a large 
area would have been changed, and an 
entirely different impulse given to the de- 
velopment of life locally, which might 
have impressed a new character on the 
whole face of nature. 

But further, all that we see or know to 
have existed upon the earth has been 
controlled to its most minute details by the 
original constitution of the matter which 
was drawn together to form our planet. 
The actual character of all inorganic sub- 
stances, as of all living creatures, is only 
consistent with the actual constitution and 
proportions of the various substances of 
which the earth is composed. Other pro- 
portions than the actual ones in the consti- 
tuents of the atmosphere would have re- 
quired an entirely different organization in 
all air-breathing animals, and probably in 
all plants. With any considerable differ- 
ence in the quantity of water either in the 
sea or distributed as vapor, vast changes 
in the constitution of living creatures must 
have been involved. Without oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, or carbon, what we 
term life would have been impossible. But 
such speculations need not be extended. 

The substances of which the earth is 
now composed are identical with those of 
which it has always been made up; 
so far as is known it has lost nothing and 
has gained nothing, except what has been 
added in extremely minute quantities by 
the fall of meteorites. All that is or ever 
has Deen upon the earth is part of the earth, 
has sprung from the earth, is sustained by 
the earth, and returns to the earth; taking 
back thither what it withdrew, making 
good the materials on which life depends, 
without which it would cease, and which 
are destined again toenter intonew forms, 
and contribute to the ever onward flow of 
the great current of existence. 

The progress of knowledge has removed 
all doubt as to the relation in which the 
human race stands to this great stream of 
life. It is now established that man existed 
on the earth at a period vastly anterior to 
any of which we have records in history 
or otherwise. He was the contempo- 
rary of many extinct mammalia at a time 
when the outlines of land and sea, and the 
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conditions of climate over large parts of 
the earth, were wholly different from what 
they now are, and ourrace has been ad- 
vancing towards its present condition dur- 
ing a series of ages for the extent of which 
ordinary conceptions of time afford no 
suitable measure. ‘These facts have, in re- 
cent years, given a different direction to 
opinion as to the manner in which the 
great groups of mankind have become dis- 
tributed over the areas where they are 
now found ; and difficulties once consider- 
ed insuperable become soluble when re- 
garded in connection with those alterations 
of the outlines of land and sea, which are 
shown to have been going on up to the 
very latest geological periods, The an- 
cient monuments of Egypt, which take us 
back perhaps seven thousand years from 
the present time, indicate that when they 
were erected the neighboring countries 
were in a condition of civilisation not very 
greatly different from that which existed 
when they fell under the dominion of the 
Romans or Mahometans hardly fifteen 
hundred years ago; and the progress of 
the population towards that condition can 
hardly be accounted for otherwise than 
by prolonged gradual transformations, go- 
ing back to times so far distant as to re- 
quire a geological rather than an histori- 
cal standard of reckoning. 

Man, in short, takes his place with the 
rest of the animate world, in the advanc- 
ing front of which he occupies so conspic- 
uous a position. Yet for this position he 
is indebted not to any exclusive powers 
of his own, but to the wonderful compel- 
ling forces of nature which have lifted him 
entirely without his knowledge, and almost 


without his participation, so far above the’ 


animals of whom he is still one, though the 
only one able to see or consider what he is. 

For the social habits essential to his 
progress, which he possessed even in his 
most primitive state, man is without ques- 
tion dependent on his ancestors, as he 
is for his form and other physical pecu- 
liarities. In his advance to civilisation he 
was insensibly forced, by the pressure of 
external circumstances, through the more 
savage condition in which his life was that 
of the hunter, first to pastoral and then 
to agricultural occupations, The require- 
ments of a population gradually increasing 
in numbers could only be met by a supply 
of food more regular and more abundant 
than could be provided by the chase. 
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But the possibility of the change from the 
hunter to the shepherd or herdsman rest- 
ed on the antecedent existence of animals 
suited to supply man with food, having 
gregarious habits and fitted for domesti- 
cation, such as sheep, goats, and horned 
cattle. For their support the social grass- 
es were a necessary preliminary, and for 
the growth of these in sufficient abun- 
dance land naturally suitable for pasture 
was required. A further evasion of man’s 
growing difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
food was secured by aid of the cereal 
grasses, which supplied the means by 
which agriculture, the outcome of pasto- 
ral life, became the chief occupation of 
more civilised generations. Lastly, when 
these increased facilities for providing food 
were in turn overtaken by the growth of 
the population, new power to cope with 
the recurring difficulty was gained through 
the cultivation of mechanical arts and of 
thought, for which the needful leisure was 
for the first time obtained when the ear- 
liest steps of civilisation had removed the 
necessity for unremitting search after the 
means of supporting existence. Then 
was broken down the chief barrier in the 
way of progress, and man was carried for- 
ward to the condition in which he now is. 

It is impossible not to recognise that 
the growth of civilisation, by aid of its 
instruments, pastoral and agricultural in- 
dustry, was the result of the unconscious 
adoption of defences supplied by what 
was exterior to man, rather than of any 
truly intelligent steps taken with fore- 
thought to attain it; and in these respects 
man, in his struggle for existence, has not 
differed from the humbler animals or from 
plants. Neither can the marvellous ulti- 
mate growth of his knowledge, and his ac- 
quisition of the power of applying to his 
use all that lies without him, be viewed 
as differing in anything but form or degree 
from the earliest steps in his advance. 
The needful protection against the foes of 
his constantly increasing race,—the le- 
gions of hunger and disease, infinite in 
number, ever changing their mode of at- 
tack or springing up in new shapes,— 
could only be attained by some fresh adap- 
tation of his organization to his wants 
and this has taken the form of that devel- 
opment of intellect which has placed all 
other creatures at his feet, and all the pow- 
ers of nature in his hand. 

The picture that I have thus attempted 
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to draw presents to us our earth carrying 
with it, or receiving from the sun or other 
external bodies, as it travels through celes- 
tial space, all the materials and all the 
forces by help of which is fashioned what- 
ever we see upon it. We may liken it to 
a great complex living organism, having 
an inert substratum of inorganic matter on 
which are formed many separate organized 
centres of life, but all bound up together 
by a common law of existence, each indi- 
vidual part depending on those around 
it, and on the past condition of the whole. 
Science is the study of the relations of the 
several parts of this organism one to an- 
other, and of the parts to the whole. It is 
the task of the geographer to bring to- 
gether from all places on the earth’s sur- 
face the materials from which shall be de- 
duced the scientific conception of nature. 
Geography supplies the rough blocks 
wherewith to build up that grand struc- 
ture towards the completion of which sci- 
ence is striving. ‘The traveller, who is the 


journeyman of science, collects from all 
quarters of the earth observations of fact 
to be submitted to the research of the stu- 
dent, and to provide the necessary means 
of verifying the inductions obtained by 
study, or the hypothesis suggested by it. 


If, therefore, travellers are to fulfil the du- 
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ties put upon them by the division of sci- 
entific labors, they must maintain their 
knowledge of the several branches ofsci- 
ence at such a standard as will enable them 
thoroughly to apprehend what are the pre- 
sent requirements of science, and the 
classes of facts on which fresh observation 
must be brought to bear to secure its ad- 
vance. Nor does this involve any imprac- 
ticable course of study. Such knowledge 
as will fit a traveller for usefully participa- 
ting in the progress of science is now placed 
within the reach of every one. The lustre 
of that energy and self-devotion which 
characterize the better class of explorers will 
not be dimmed, by joining to these quali- 
ties an amount of scientific training which 
will enable them to bring away from dis- 
tant regions enlarged conceptions of other 
matters besides mere distance and direction. 
How great is the value to science of the 
observations of travellers endowed with a 
share of such instruction is testified by the 
labors of many living naturalists. In our 
day this is especially true ; and I appeal to 
all who desire to promote the progress of 
geographical science as explorers, to pre 
pare themselves for doing so efficiently, 
while they yet possess the vigor and phy- 
sical powers that so much conduce to suc- 
cess in their pursuits.—/rtnightly Review. 
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Tuer clock strikes seven in the hall, 
The curfew of the children’s day, 
That calls each little pattering foot 
From dance and song and livelong play ; 
Their day that in our wider light 
Floats like a silver day-moon white, 
Nor in our darkness sinks to rest, 
But sets within a golden west. 


Ah, tender hour that sends a drift 
Of children’s kisses through the house, 
And cuckoo-notes of sweet “ Good-night,” 
That thoughts of heaven and home arouse , 
And a soft stir to sense and heart, 
As when the bee and blossom part ; 
And little feet that patter slower, 
Like the last droppings of the shower. 


And in the children’s rooms aloft 
What blossom shapes do gaily slip 

Their dainty sheaths, and rosy run 
From clasping hand and kissing lip, 
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A naked sweetness to the eye,— 
Blossom and babe and butterfly 

In witching one, so dear a sight! 
An ecstasy of life and light. 


And, ah, what lovely witcheries 

sestrew the floor! an empty sock, 
By vanished dance and song left loose 

As dead birds’ throats; a tiny smock 
That, sure, upon some meadow grew, 
And drank the heaven-sweet rains; a shoe 
Scarce bigger than an acorn cup; 
Frocks that seem flowery meads cut up. 


Then lily-drest in angel-white 
To mother’s knee they trooping come, 
The soft palms fold like kissing shells, 
And they and we go singing home,— 
Their bright heads bowed and worshipping, 
As though some glory of the spring, 
Some daffodil that mocks the day, 
Should fold his golden palms and pray. 


The gates of Paradise swing wide 
A moment’s space in soft accord, 

And those dread Angels, Life and Death, 
A moment vail the flaming sword, 

As o’er this weary world forlorn 

From Eden’s secret heart is borne 

That breath of Paradise most fair, 

Which mothers call “the children’s prayer.” 


Ah, deep pathetic mystery ! 

The world’s great woe unconscious hung, 
A rain-drop on a blossom’s lip ; 

White innocence that woos our wrong, 
And Love divine that looks again, 
Unconscious of the Cross and pain, 

From sweet child-eyes, and in that child 
Sad earth and heaven reconciled. 


Then kissed, on beds we lay them down, 
As fragrant-white as clover’d sod, 

And all the upper floors grow hushed 
With children’s sleep, and dews of God. 

And as our stars their beams do hide, 

‘The stars of twilight, opening wide, 

Take up the heavenly tale at even, 

And light us on to God and heaven. 


Macemillan’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


“ In spite of prudence and all the other 
reasonable bugbears you array against me, 
I will run down on Saturday and see how 
you are getting on,” wrote Tom Reed to 
Mrs. Temple a week or two after the visit 
of Mr. Turner, described in the last chap- 
ter; for Mrs. Temple had requested that 
for a while he would abstain from visiting 
them until they had established themselves, 
fearing that Tom’s hopelessly gentleman- 
like air might afford food for scandal and 
conjecture. “You will be quite satisfied 
with my appearance. I have invested in 
a travelling suit of the most ‘ gent ’-like 
aspect. I shall put rings on my fingers, 
and would put bells on the other fingers 
(as the French have it), if they would 
facilitate matters. In short, I hope to 
look the character of your London agent 
perfectly, and expect to be welcomed lite- 
rally and metaphorically with open arms.’’ 

“ How delightful it will be to see him !” 


cried Kate after reading this aloud. “ But 
it is almost too soon for him to come. 
Don’t you think so, Fanny ?” 

“ No, indeed, I do not,” returned that 
young lady candidly, and sparkling all 


over with smiles. “I have rather wonder- 
ed why he kept away so long—I mean 
after Miss Potter went ;” for “ Mrs. 
Browne’s right-hand woman” had depart- 
ed a considerable time before, much grati- 
fied by a small present over and above 
the sum agreed upon for her services, and 
eloquent in her wishes for the young 
widow’s success. ‘ 

“ You know I have always warned him 
not to come.” 

“ But for all that,’ pouted Fanny, “ he 
has been marvellously patient.” 

“ You are an unreasonable little goose,” 
said her friend. “However, I shall be 
delighted to see him. He cannot be here 
till late. We must have something very 
nice for supper, and an extra good dinner 
on Sunday. I will go and speak to Mills.” 
And Mrs. Temple rose from the breakfast- 
table, where this conversation took place. 

“T do not think Tom cares much for 
eating,” said Fanny, with a slight sigh and 
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a tinge of sentiment in the outlook of her 
bright brown eyes. 

“ Nonsense,” returned Mrs. Temple. 
“ There is a strong dash of the Epicurean 
in the dear old fellow. Depend upon it 
he loves sugar and spice, and all that’s 
nice, in his heart of hearts, though I be- 
lieve he is man enough to do without any- 
thing cheerfully, if necessary.” And 
Mrs. Temple went off quickly to consult 
Mills, whose countenance relaxed even 
towards the ex-stockbroker’s gentleman 
when she heard she was to “ kill the fatted 
calf” for Master Tom. 

Business was quite over, and the “ shut- 
ters up”—phrase suggestive of repose— 
when Tom arrived. ‘The best sitting-room 
had been prepared ; the Jamp was burn- 
ing soft but bright ; the window, open up- 
on the garden, letin the delicious perfume 
of mignonette mingled with new-mown 
grass, for the little plat had been carefully 
shaven in the afternoon, that things might 
look their best; the old furniture judicious 
ly arranged, with some telling additions of 
ornamental needle-work. 

“TI am sure it all looks lovely,” said 
Fanny, putting the finishing touches with 
trembling fingers. Both friends were in a 
state of joyous excitement at the prospect 
of Reed's visit. To Fanny it was all joy ; 
but Kate was surprised and vexed to feel 
how keen and painful were the memories 
revived by the prospect of seeing him. 
Bravely as she worked and faced her desti- 
ny, she still quivered under the sense of de- 
feat and injustice; she still burned with the 
desire to right herself and revenge the in- 
sults that had been heaped upon her, which 
were none the less bitter for being uncon- 
sciously offered. 

“Listen! a carriage, or something, has 
stopped at the door,” she exclaimed, 
turning gladly from her own stinging 
thoughts; and the next moment all their 
past life seemed to rush back upon them 
as Tom entered, in a bright purple-tinted 
‘heather suit,’ with broad stripes down his 
trousers, and an indescribable felt hat on 
his head, which he speedily removed. “ My 
dear Tom! how glad I am to see you!” 
cried Mrs. Temple, holding out both hands. 
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“ And Iam not sorry,” added Fanny, 
trying with shy coquetry not to look too 
happy. 

“What's your delight to mine!” ex- 
claimed Tom, clasping the widow’s hands 
warmly, then letting them go to grasp 
Fanny’s, and further proceeding to a hasty, 
ecstatic hug. “I have been the most deso- 
late and disconsolate of bachelors since you 
left. Nothing but the hope of getting leave 
to run down to see you has kept me from 
going utterly to the bad. And what a 
jolly place you have !” sniffing the sweet 
air. “The perfume of the garden is 
heavenly; and how well you are both 
looking! By Jove! I fancy this is the 
ornamental side of shopkeeping.”’ 

“It has its uglier aspects,” remarked 
Mrs. Temple; “but we are not worn to 
skeletons yet.” 

“No ?” said Tom interrogatively ; then 
holding out his arms again to Fanny, “ I 
should like to test the truth of that asser- 
tion,” 

“Ah,” said Fanny, retreating, “ this 
‘London assurance’ will not do, Tom.” 

“Come, you must be famished,” re- 
marked the fair hostess, moving to the 
table. 

“ Nearly,” said her guest ; “ but before 
proceeding to business I will secure 
quarters for the night. Where shall I go? 
I want to avoid the haunts of a bloated 
aristocracy, lest the arrival of so dis- 
tinguished an individual might be bruited 
abroad,” 

“Oh, I am sure I do not know any ho- 
tel except the ‘ Marine,’ and that is ? 

“ Far too fine,” interrupted Tom; “ but 
my cab is at-the door ; I’Jl confide in the 
driver. I shall return in ten minutes, and 
devour everything before me.” 

“ He may say what he likes about being 
desolate,” cried Fanny, “I never saw 
him look better.” 

“T am sure I have,” returned Mrs. 
Temple. “ And what an absurd suit of 
clothes !’’ 

It was a very joyous supper that night. 
Tom was in the wildest spirits. A little 
piece he had written for the Lesbian 
Theatre had been accepted, and was to be 
read by the writer to the company on the 
following Tuesday. “You see I could 
not refrain from coming to tell the news 
in person,” continued Tom, settling him- 
self at table and unfolding his napkin, 
while Mrs. Temple supplied him with 
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cold lamb, and Fanny, on the other side, 
became the ministering angel of cucum- 
ber, mint sauce, and admirably-mixed 
salad. “Of course the thing will suc- 
ceed; lots of ‘ go’ in it, sparkling dialogue 
(I had your repartees in my head, Fan, as 
I wrote), delicate sentiment (reminiscences 
of Mrs, Travers—I mean Temple), Attic 
salt, myself.” 

“ And a little Durham mustard, I hope,” 
added Fanny. 

“ You small barbarian !” 

“ Now, Tom, what will you have in the 
way of liquids ?” asked his kind hostess. 

“ Oh, barley wine—known to the vul- 
gar as bitter beer,” returned Tom. 

“Yes, there is some to be had here 
quite equal to Bass or Allsopp, though its 
bitterness is somewhat wasted on the ob- 
scurity of Pierstoffe. Fanny shall be 
your Hebe, and I will draw the cork.” 

So the two fair women petted and pam- 
pered their friend andj champion, till, 
throwing himself back in his chair, he 
protested he could eat no more, finishing 
with the quotation, “ And oh, if there be 
an Elysium on earth, it is this—it is this!” 

“ Although behind a Berlin Bazaar,” 
added Mrs. Temple, laughing. “ And 
now you have appeased the pangs of 
hunger, open your budget, and tell us the 
news.” 

“Which means tidings of the enemy. 
I have not much. The chief enemy, I 
hear, made a capital book on the Derby.” 

“ His star is in the ascendant at ‘pres- 
ent,” murmured Kate. 

“ And the report is,” continued Tom, 
“that old Scrymgeour, of some great 
banking concern—a Liberal of the stingy 
order—is going to retire from the repre- 
sentation of Ribbleston, and Sir Hugh 
Galbraith is going to contest it in the 
Conservative interest, as the descendant of 
some Galbraith in the good old times who 
used to harry the inhabitants.” 

“ Indeed,” said Mrs. Temple thought- 
fully. ‘“ And, Tom, there are no tidings 
at present of poor old Gregory’s son. I 
trust and hope he has not gone down at 
sea !” 

“ None. 


By the way, I met Poole— 
one of the witnesses, you remember—at 


the Derby. I am sorry to say he was 
with that fellow Trapes, who seemed 
rather flourishing than otherwise; and, 
just to keep him in sight, I made a small 
bet with him. Strange to say, I won, 
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which I do not often, and Poole begged 
I would allow him to call and settle it, as 
he was a little short of cash. I willingly 
agreed, took his note, and when he did 
call, had some chat, but could get nothing 
out of him—in short, he has nothing to 
tell, I imagine. I gave him a still longer 
time to pay up, warned him against the 
turf and turfites; he ‘smiled, and then we 
parted.’ No, by-the-bye, he first told me 
that Ford had cut St. Hilda’s Place, had 
set up as a stockbroker and was doing 
well.” 

“And Poole, then, has no suspicion 
about that will ?” 

“ None, I should say. He seemed un- 
comfortable and shaky, but I think that is 
owing to his pursuits, poor devil !’’ 

“T wish ” began Mrs. Temple; but 
her wish was cut short by a mysterious 
pounding overhead. 

“ What the deuce is that ?” asked Tom. 

“ Oh, it is only our tenant,” said Fanny 
laughing, “ going to bed; we always hear 
that sort of noise about this hour, when- 
ever we sit in this room. I fancy he per- 
forms an Ojibbeway war-dance round his 
bedstead before turning in.” 

“Ts he a madman ?” 

“Something very like it,” said Mrs. 
Temple. “He will not be here much 
longer ; and, alas! for the lowness of my 
motives, he pays well.” 

“That is consolatory, at all events,” 
said Tom. “ A fropos of pay, let me 
have a look at the accounts you write 
about Mrs.—a—Temple. I am always 
afraid to believe they are as flourishing as 
you describe. Ladies are not always able 
to see their way through figures. Now I 
am a tolerable accountant.” 

“ You used always to be in trouble over 
the multiplication table, ‘Tom, I remember 
quite well,” said Fanny. 

“ That is invented for the occasion, he 
returned. 

“Yes, Tom,” said Mrs. Temple, “I 
should be glad if you would look through 
my books. 1 do not think I, have many 
bad debts ;” and she went to fetch them. 

Tom's head was very near Fanny’s 
when she re-entered, and the former, to 
cover any awkwardness, immediately ex- 
claimed, “I have just been consulting 
Fan whether we might not get a trap of 
some kind to-morrow, and make an ex- 
cursion into the ‘ picturesque vicinity,’ of 
which the Pierstoffe guide speaks.” 
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“ It would be perfectly delightful !” cried 
Fanny. 

“It would indeed,” echoed Mrs. Tem- 
ple. “I dare say you can get some sort 
of conveyance at your hotel. Where are 
you putting up, Tom ?” 

“ Oh, at the ‘ Shakespeare,’ the favorite 
house, I imagine, from its general aspect, 
of those knights errant of modern life, 
commercial travellers, who issue forth arm- 
ed cap-a-pie with Punch and Bradshaw 
to uphold the firms they represent against 
all comers. Alas! what a change, Tom- 
kins and Co.’s genuine articles, instead of 
the peerless Isabelle or Sophinisba. Nev- 
ertheless, I dare say a trap and horse are 
to be found there. Now for the books.” 

The examination proved more satisfac- 
tory than the chief counsellor anticipated. 
“ Upon my soul, this is magnificent !” he 
exclaimed. “ Inever thought you would 
turn out such a first-rate woman of busi- 
ness, Mrs. Travers. Your books are so 
beautifully clean, too! where did you 
learn book-keeping ?” 

“ Some hints from Miss Potter put me 
in the way, and a keen sense of my own 
interest kept me there,” she replied. 
“You know I always had ataste for busi- 
ness. Had matters not gone wrong, I 
should have liked to keep up and extend 
the old house of Travers. Heigho! there 
is no use in thinking of that now.” 

“ Not a bit,” said Tom; “let us return 
tothe books. I really believe you will do 
a very good business here.” 

“ Yes, just now ; but you must remember 
this is the very height of our season. The 
autumn and dreary winter are yet to 
come.” 

“ True,’ 


’ 


returned Tom. 
not add something useful to your stock ? 


“Could you 


I confess it amazes me to see such a lot 
of money paid for things that everyone 
could do perfectly well without.” 

“Tt zs surprising,” said the widow quiet- 
ly. “ But your suggestion is good. I 
shall think about it, Tom.” 

“ And Mr. Ford has left the ‘ house’ 
and turned stockbroker ?” said Mrs. Tem- 
ple, as Tom Reed rose to*say good-night. 
“ Did he quarrel with Sir Hugh Gal- 
braith ?” 

* J do not know. Galbraith, it seems, 
has scarcely ever shown at St. Hilda’s 
Place, and the concern is being wound up.” 

“Indeed! Do you ever see Mr. 
Ford ?” 
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“Never. He is out of my way, and I 
never liked him. I do not know why, ex- 
cept that I always fancied him a bit of a 
sneak.” 

“ T do not think that,” said Mrs. Tem- 
ple thoughtfully. “ I think his spirit was 
always willing, but his flesh was weak. 
There was a want of pluck—I can find 
no other word—in him, which I imagine 
always put him at odds with himself; 
for his impulses were very good.” 

“ Perhaps so,” returned Tom careless- 
ly. “By the way, I forwarded you a 
letter from Wall about a month ago, 
and was in hopes it might contain some 
good news; but as you said nothing, my 
hopes died away.” 

“T remember. It only contained a 
repetition of Sir Hugh Galbraith’s offer ; 
and enclosed a letter from the wife of 
our clergyman at Hereford Square. She 
was the only one of my neighbors there 
with whom I coptracted any intimacy; 
and although I lost sight of her when 
we went to Hampton Court, she very 
kindly wrote, on hearing of the great 
wrong that had been done me, asking 
my plans—and if she could in any way 
serve me? It is the only offer of the 
kind I have received; few women have 
ever stood more alone than I do.” 

“You are a host in yourself,” said 
Tom cheerfully. “ But in spite of the 
flourishing aspect of your affairs at pres- 
ent, I wish you had accepted the bar- 
onet’s offer—certainty is'certain—and,this 
concern does not belong to the cate- 
gory.” 

“On this head silence, 
even from good words.” 

* * cal * 


dear Tom! 


The next morning was an ideal sum- 
mer’s day, tempered by a delicious 
breeze. “TI feel like a real tradeswoman 
going out for a Sunday jaunt,” said 
Fanny, as Tom Reed was assisting her 
into a very presentable pony phaeton, 
which looked rather small for the steady 
Roman-nosed steed attached to it. 

“T hope you are not a sham one!” 
retorted Mrs. Temple, laughing. “ This 
is very enjoyable,” she continued, as 
they bowled along at a better pace than 
the “ Roman ” seemed to promise. “ I 
hope you have studied a map of the coun- 
try, for Fan and I are quite unable to di- 
rect you; our expeditions have been lim- 
ited to walking distance.” 
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“Oh, yes. I have informed -myself. 
In fact, after I left you last night, I im- 
proved my opportunities by cultivating 
one of the knights errant of whom we 
were speaking ; and he was good enough 
to introduce me to the commercial room, 
for I assure you the men of the road are 
exceedingly exclusive. They gave me 
lots of information as to the surrounding 
country, and were exceedingly pleasant 
fellows—fanciful perhaps in the distribu- 
tion of their ‘h’s,’ but emphatically men 
of the world. I picked up some ideas 
from them, I can assure you. ‘There was 
one curious specimen of an ambitious son 
of trade there, a Radical, a poet—an aw- 
ful ass—and he was properly chaffed. I 
fancy he was a Pierstoffean.” 

“It must have been Turner, junior,” 
said Fanny aside to Kate. 

“ What ! do you know any of the abo- 
rigines ?” asked Tom overhearing. 

“ Yes; we know several of our neigh- 
bors,” replied Mrs. Temple. “ It would 
never do to hold aloof, as ifwe were made 
of different stuff, which we are not. It is 
foolish, and yet so easy to make enemies. 
You remember the Italian proverb: 
‘ Hast thou fifty friends, ’tis not enough ; 


p 


hast thou one enemy, ’tis too much ! 
“ Do you know, Mrs. Trav—Temple, 


I mean—I am lost in admiration of 
your common sense!” exclaimed Tom. 
“ Though why we should call that com- 
mon which is the rarest of gifts I do not 
know.” 

“ Because it is chiefly exercised in every- 
day matters, perhaps,” said she. 

“ You see, mine is the w#common 
sense,” putin Fanny. “ So I ama much 
higher sort of creature than either of you. 
Instead of stumbling along the ground 
over allsorts of reasonable impediments, I 
soar right away to conclusions, which, I 
am quite sure, time will prove to be cor- 
rect.” 

“ For 
ple. 

“Mr. Ford,” returned Fanny prompt- 
ly. “ You and Tom blind and deafen 
yourselves to your own dislike of him, be- 
cause he has always behaved welland been 
obliging, and it is unreasonable to doubt 
him. I don’t care for reason. I do not 
like him, I never did. I am certain he 
is a tiresome, conceited, spiteful creature ; 
and you will find him out to be a villain 
of the deepest dye !” 


instance ?” asked Mrs. Tem- 
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“ Oh, Fanny, Fanny!” cried Mrs. Tem- 
ple and Tom together, laughing. 

“ And there is Dr. Slade ; I don’t like 
him. I can’t tell why, but I am quite 
sure I am right—he is a*tyrannical old 
humbug.” 

“ Do not let us abuse people this deli- 
cious evening,” said Mrs. Temple; and 
then the conversation turned on Tom 
Reed’s concerns, his hopes and prospects, 
while the three friends deeply enjoyed the 
fragrant fields and shady lanes through 
which their road led to the ruined Priory 
mentioned in the description of Pierstoffe 
which Tom had read aloud in the dingy 
London lodging. 

Here a gaping boy was easily induced 
to watch the little carriage and the horse, 
while the trio rambled about the ruins, 
and drank in the still beauty of the place, 
the atmosphere, the sunset hues, with de- 
lighted eyes. 

“Tell me,” said Tom, as they neared 
the town on their way back, addressing 
Mrs. Temple in confidential tones, “ are 
you really happy? You look well, but 
there is something in your eyes, your ex- 
pression, that used not to be there.” 

“You are a keen observer,” she return- 
edsmiling. “ Yes, I am happy just now; 


but a feeling of weariness and dissatisfac- 


tion sometimes creeps overme. I know 
I cannot go on always living asI do now; 
I want a widerrange. I often feel a wild 
wish to be in the thick of the world, not 
shunted into a corner as I am. But I 
can wait. Iam young; I want to make 
some money, and I have an innate con- 
viction, quite unreasoning enough to 
please Fanny, that there is a change com- 
ing.” 

“ Why do you not write ?” asked Tom. 
“ There is more in that pretty stately head 
of yours, I believe, than in half our wo- 
men writers. Why don’t you go in for a 
thrilling tale? Iam sure you have diadi- 
rie enough to invent one.” 

“ Thank you, no; I am afraid I have 
nothing to say the public would like to 
hear ; so I shall reserve myself for the bat- 
tle of Armageddon which is before me.” 

“T wish you would put that out of your 
head! a haunting, unhealthy dream like 
this will spoil your nature and your life.” 

“TI cannot help it, Tom; I cannot,” 
said Mrs, Temple, earnestly. “ Life will 
be one long defeat if I cannot upset that 
will,” 
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These words brought them to the door, 
and Tom checked his desire to press the 
subject farther. 

“It is a lovely night !’’ he exclaimed, 
for the sun had gone down half an hour 
before. ‘As soon as I leave the trap at 
the stables, I will return, and perhaps you 
will take a stroll along the beach with 
me, Fanny ?” 

“ Yes—if Kate will come too,” said 
Fanny with sudden shyness. 

“ Nonsense!” returned Mrs. Temple, 
laughing. “I think you may venture on 
a walk without my chaperonage.” 

When the cousins had departed on 
their stroll, and she had assisted Mills to 
prepare supper, Mrs. Temple sat down 
by her bedroom window to watch the 
glimmering moonlight growing more dis 
tinct as the last tints of the sunset died 
out, and listen to the soft, sleepy ripple of 
the advancing tide. The book she had 
taken up dropped upon_her knee, and her 
thoughts flew away. Was she happy ? 
No; she had not been for many a long 
day ; not since the old free days of pov- 
erty and light-heartedness at Cullingford. 
Her husband—well, she thought of him 
tenderly, gratefully ; but she would have 
been sorry to live the repressed life she 
had led with him overagain. Wealth had 
only been a hindrance to her ; yet the loss 
of it, and all that it entailed, had been a 
bitter blow. She knew all the longing for 
a full, active, loving life that heaved and 
struggled unspoken in her heart ; she knew 
the deep capacity for enjoyment, the thirst 
for knowledge, the desire to go out into 
the world and possess it through a full un- 
derstanding of its varieties, that lay under 
the well-controlled surface of her life. 

“I must break away from this routine 
sometime, but for the present I must be 
patient, and for the present I have done 
the best I could. Where, where shall I see 
the first glimmer of light to guide me out 
of the puzzling darkness of the present ? 
Tom is right ; this dream of mine, if unful- 
filled, will spoil my life, yet I cannot, will 
not give it up. But can those be Tom 
and Fanny coming back already ?” 

It was that happy couple; and no 
sooner had Mrs. Temple lit the lamp, and 
looked upon them, than she saw something 
was wrong. 

“ Had you a nice walk ?” asked Kate. 

“Qh, very !”’ replied Fanny in a pecu- 
liar tone. 
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“Perhaps you thought so; I didn’t!” 
said Tom savagely. 

“What has happened ?” 
widow. 

“Why,” exclaimed Tom, ‘getting up 
and walking over to Mrs. Temple, “ who 
do you think joined us? That unmiti- 
gated idiot who made such an ass of him- 
self last night with those bagmen. He 
talked to Fanny as if he had known her all 
his life! And she encouraged him, and 
laughed and talked nonsense till he did 
not know whether he was on his head or 
his heels, I did my best to stop her—” 

“You did,” said Fanny ; “ you pinched 
my arm black and blue!” 

“ But it was no use! It is too bad that 
either of you should be obliged to hold 
any communication with such an insuffer- 
able snob! but that Fanny should encour- 
age him to stay and spoil our walk, was, 
to say the least, extremely bad taste !’’ 

“ How can you be so cross and dis- 
agreeable, Tom? I could not help it, 
Kate. It was so funny to hear him pa- 
tronising Tom, asking him if he knew this 
place, and that theatre, and Tom sternly 
denying all knowledge of everything, till 
Turner junior evidently thought he was a 
mere hard-working drone, utterly inexpe- 
rienced in life! I know you would have 
been amused.” 

“ Very well,” said Tom, controlling him- 
self, and sitting down to supper with a 
very bad grace, “ I see you are fonder of 
fun than your friends, or your friend! I 
used to flatter myself that I was your 
friend par excellence ; but if all is fish that 
comes to your net, provided they make 
you laugh, I do not care to be included in 
the haul!” 

“Don’t be so stupid and serious,” cried 
Fanny enjoying to the full the sense of 
power of which Tom’s ill-temper gave her 
a glimpse. “I haven't you always, and I 
can’t afford to quarrel with Mr. Turner, 
for he is constantly here; so be a good 
boy, and make friends.” 

But Tom was not to be pacified, though 
Fanny made some pretty little advances ; 
still she held her ground gallantly. It 
was so delightful to be able to shake the 
airy composure she had so often admired 
in those days when her cousin appeared to 
her a mighty and irresistible swell. 

So Tom’s delightful visit ended less 
brightly than it began. Overnight he de- 
clared he would leave by an early train 


asked the 
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before Pierstoffe had opened its eyes; but 
he, nevertheless, appeared at breakfast, 
and bid Mrs. Temple a tender adieu, con- 
tenting himself with shaking Fanny’s hand 
coldly, and never once asked for a kiss! 


CHAPTER XV. 


“Str Hucu GALBRAITH.” 

This announcement sent a sort of elec- 
tric shock through three of Dr. Slade’s 
hearers. Mrs. Temple started, visibly—to 
Tom Reed—and her cheeks flushed, but 
she instantly recovered her composure. 
Fanny uttered a prolonged “Oh!” which 
Tom Reed covered by a fit of coughing, 
and Lady Styles exclaimed with great ant- 
mation, “You do not say so, Doctor!” 
Then turning to Kate continued, “ A most 
disagreeable man, my dear! refuses all in- 
vitations! would not dine with me/ and 
we all know that if a man rejects respecta- 
ble society it is because he prefers disrepu- 
table people. You must make him well 
as soon as you can, Doctor, and send him 
off.” 

“ T certainly shall,” returned the Doctor ; 
“ but it may be a tedious affair; however, 
there are, I think, no internal injuries, 
and I have known men recover perfectly 
after lying insensible for forty-eight hours, 
or more.”’ Looking very keenly at Tom 
Reed while he spoke. 

“T trust it will not be a very bad case,”’ 
said Tom, answering the logk. “ Mrs. 
Temple will find it tough work to attend 
to business and an invalid at the same 
time.” 

“ This gentleman is Miss Lee’s cousin, 
and acts as our London agent,” Mrs. Tem- 
ple hastened to explain, though she felt so 
bewildered that her own voice sounded to 
her as if some one else was speaking. 

“ Oh,” said Dr. Slade. 

“ Ah,” said Lady Styles. 

“ Well,” | continued the Doctor, “it 
seems I am all in the wrong box. I 
thought I was doing Mrs. Temple a good 
turn this dead season, by bringing her a 
tenant who is likely to be tied by the leg 
for a month at any rate; a rich man, who 
does not care what he pays, and now you 
are all down upon me!” 

“ My dear Doctor!” cried Lady Styles 
deprecatingly. 

“I am obliged to you,” said Mrs. Tem- 
ple quickly ; “I feel sure you wished to 
serve me, We must all do our utmost to 
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make this—this gentleman well. I shall 
think nothing a trouble, so as it is done 
quickly; but,” with great emphasis, “ I 
trust in heaven he will not die under my 
roof!” 

“Die! not a bit of it,” exclaimed the 
Doctor cheerfully; “and as to trouble, 
you need not take any. Sir Hugh’s own 
servant, who seems an intelligent handy 
fellow, can do nearly all that is necessary ; 
if you want more help, why, get it, and 
put it in the bill; you need not be afraid 
to charge,” and Dr. Slade took up his hat 
in a sort of huffed manner. 

“T am told Sir Hugh Galbraith has 
lately come into a large fortune by some- 
body’s will,” said Lady Styles, as if in- 
clined to settle down to a fresh feat of 
gossip. 

“There is some one in the shop, I 
think, Fanny,” observed Mrs. Temple, sig- 
nificantly. 

Fanny left the room and returned al- 
most immediately, while Dr. Slade was re- 
marking sternly, “I know nothing what- 
ever about the man expect that he, Lord 
Herbert de Courcy, and a Colonel Upton 
occupied Hurst Lodge for the hunting 
season. I have heard, too, that this Gal- 


braith was the rich man of the party— 
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“ It is your servant, Lady Styles,” inter- 
rupted Fanny. “ Your carriage has been 
waiting some time.” 

“ Dear me! I suppose so. 
five o’clock !” 

“ Quarter to six,” said Tom, looking at 
his watch, 

“And I have nearly four miles to 
drive!” cried Lady Styles. “I must 
really run away, Mrs. Temple; but I shall 
send to-morrow to inquire how Sir Hugh 
is going on. The day after we are going 
into Yorkshire to stay with a niece of mine 
for a month, but as soon as ever I return 
I shall call, and expect to have a lot of 
news. Come, Doctor, I will set you down 
at your house if you like.” 

“ Oh, Doctor! will you not come back 
this evening?” said Mrs. Temple, anx- 
iously. 

“ Certainly, certainly ! between nine and 
ten. And look here, Mrs. Temple, give 
the groom a good supper, it will keep 
matters straight.” 

“Good morning, or rather evening, 
Mrs. Temple. Good evening, Mr.—a— 
Mr. Tom,” said Lady Styles graciously. 


It must be 
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“T shall always remember the shrimps 
whenever I hear of Sir Hugh Galbraith !” 
and she squeezed through the narrow 
door, followed by the Doctor and Fanny 
to see her safe off the premises. 

As Tom opened his lips, Mrs. Temple 
raised her hand to enjoin silence, and held 
it so, listening till the sound of the carriage 
driving off and the return of Fanny 
seemed to relax the tension of her nerves, 
and she sat down suddenly, as if no longer 
able to stand. 

“ This is the rummest go I ever knew!” 
cried Tom, taking up a position on the 
hearthrug. 

“Tt has taken away my breath,” said 
Fanny, heaving a deep sigh. 

“Oh, Tom, Tom! how dreadful it will 
be if he dies!” said Mrs. Temple, clasping 
her hands. 

“ Awkward, exceedingly awkward !” 
returned Tom, thoughtfully. “ However, 
as it cannot be helped, let us hope he will 
recover and clear out quickly. Don’t 
you be tempted to put strychnine in his 
gruel, or prussic acid in his beef tea.” 

“ But, Tom, he looked like death !” 

“Why did you look at him?” asked 
Fanny. “ You should have kept back in 
the dark, as I did.” 

“Seriously, though,” resumed Tom 
Reed, “this contretemps may prove very 
awkward. Suppose his solicitor comes 
down to see him, and recognises you ?” 

“ You forget! I never saw his solicitor 
in my life.” 

“ That’s all right; then there is nothing 
to fear. I fancied you had met Payne 
one day at Wall’s. Keep out of Sir 
Hugh’s way, and there need be no dis- 
covery.” 

“I do hope he will not die,” repeated 
Mrs. Temple, recovering herself: “ for 
every reason. Of course some one would 
inherit after him, and I should have to 
fight the battle all the ‘same, but victory 
would lose almost all*its charm were it 
won over any other antagonist.” 

“ May we venture to sit down and talk 
a propos of this said battle ?” asked Tom. 
“ Oh yes!” cried Mrs, Temple; “I am 
burning to hear your report. Fanny, will 
you see Mills and ask her to get some sup- 
per ready for Sir Hugh’s servant? How 
extraordinary to give such directions! Is 
it a good omen, Tom—my enemy being 
brought in senseless and helpless just as 
the first dawn of light begins to break— 
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that is to say, if you have brought me any 
information ?”’ 
“A little—a very little,” returned Tom. 
“ Don’t begin till I come back,” cried 
Fanny. “And oh, Kate! I had better 


not tell Mills who it is to-night, and you 
What a fury she will be 


must tell her. 
in!” 

Tom, disregarding Fanny’s injunction, 
immediately began to detail his interview 
with Captain Gregory, whom he described 
as a regular merchant seaman, rough, but 
kindly, evidently accustomed to keep his 
eyes open, and his wits ready for active 
service. He had heard aothing of the 
subject in question beyond the death of 
Mr. Travers, and the amely assistance af- 
forded to Mrs. Bell by his widow. He 
was therefore greatly astonished to hear of 
the present state of things, and ready to 
give all the information in his power. 

“ He said he well remembered ‘ Father’ 
mentioning the will, though not its con- 
tents. ‘The old gentleman was a bit of 
a “grumbler,”’ said Captain Gregory, 
‘and I remember now, nearly two years 
ago, his growling about Mr. Travers not 
being the man he was, or he would have 
raised his salary, for he used to see into 
everything himself, but now he left too 
much to Ford, and soméhow Ford didn’t 
use to be quite friendly fo father; but for 
all that, says father, “ Mr. Travers trusted 
me to draw his will, and I do not think 
Ford will like to have a woman over him 
by and by, as he will have.” Whereby,’ 
added the Captain, ‘I thought Mrs. 
Travers was to have everything.’ ” 

“ Did your father say he wrote it him- 
self, or employed some one else ?” 

“¢He wrote it ul—so I understood. 
Father wrote a splendid hand—two or 
three sorts of hands! and I remember his 
saying he thought he might have a ~ise 
in his salary, after being trusted so far, for 
Mr. Travers made a secret of the will; 
and, you see, my sister and her children 
were a terrible drain on father. And he 
said, too, that there was no mention of 
him in the will, for, says he, “I witnessed 
it, as well as drew it ”—he, and a wan he 
called Poole. But Mr. Travers said he 
would give Mrs, Travers some instructions 
respecting father, which,’ added Tom’s in- 
formant, ‘I suppose he did, sir, from the 
great kindness she showed my sister.’ ” 

This was the substance of all Tom Reed 
could extract from Captain Gregory. 
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Kate listened, without interrupting by 
word or motion, the narrative, and kept 
silent for a moment after he had ceased. 

“This strongly confirms my own be- 
lief,” she said at last; “but what is it 
worth in the opinion of others ?” 

“ Not a great deal, I fear,” replied Tom, 
though the words were spoken more to 
himself than addressed to her. “ Yousee,. 
Mr. Travers might have destroyed that 
will a week, a day, after it was made, and 
executed another. To you this morsel of 
intelligence is confirmation strong; in a 
court of law it would be valueless.” 

* What do you think yourself?” asked 
Fanny, who had crept quietly back into 
the room. 

“Well,” said Reed, looking up with a 
smile at Mrs. Temple, “I am exceedingly 
reluctant to encourage or suggest false 
hope, but there are two points in Gre- 
gory’s account that struck me as support- 
ing your view: first, the will drawn by his 
father must have been executed, from 
what he says, about the same time as the 
one under which you have been dis- 
possessed; secondly, the witnesses are 
the same. These facts certainly give 
color to your impression, that a false 
document has been substituted for the one 
drawn out by Gregory.” 

“What is the penalty for committing 
forgery ?” asked Mrs. Temple, abruptly. 

“Penal servitude, for a term of years, 
according to the circumstances of the case. 
Why? Have you a vision of your un- 
known enemy in the dock ?” 

“T have,” said Mrs, Temple; “ and the 
horror of it makes me hesitate, for it will 
yet be in my power to put him there.” 

Her voice faltered as she said this, and to 
the great surprise of both Tom and Fanny, 
she burst into tears, and hurried from the 
room. 

“Poor dear Kate,” cried the latter. 
“ T do not know when I saw her cry be- 
fore. But she has been wonderfully up- 
set by this accident, and that wretched 
man being carried in! Is it not unfortu- 
nate? I had better go to her.” 

“ No, don’t,” said Tom. “I am certain 
she would be better alone. Yes; it is 
most unlucky. Galbraith being brought 
here ; yet after all they need not meet !” 

“No, I suppose not. But, Tom, I 
would so much like to go in and see what 
he is like—to speak to him, I mean—that 
is if he recovers, In spite of poor Kate’s 
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tears, it is so funny, the idea of having Sir 
Hugh,—the great bogie of our existence, 
absolutely living in the house, and Mills 
cooking for him, How wi// Mills bear it 
when she knows P—and she must know! 
I really think I will go and ask what he 
will have for dinner some day, as if I was 
the housemaid.” 

“I beg you will do no such thing,” said 
Tom, sharply. “ You are so thoughtless ! 
You would never be out of a scrape if you 
hadn’t Mrs. Travers at your elbow.” 

“T am not quite such a stupid,” pouted 
Fanny; “and I can tell you I shall do as 
I like!” 

“My dear child,” returned Tom, 
“don’t you think it is only natural I 
should wish to prevent my pretty little 
cousin from venturing into the den of an 
ungodly dragoon like Galbraith, and in 
the character of a housemaid, too? 
Heaven only knows what impertinence 
he might be guilty of!” 

“Ts he so very wicked ?” asked Fanny, 
opening her eyes, but not appearing as 
much horrified as she ought to have been. 

“JT really know nothing about him,” 
said Tom Reed, laughing. “He is like 
other men, I suppose, neither better nor 
worse. It is very natural for Mrs. ‘Travers 
to dislike him; but, except for that foolish 
and insulting letter he wrote, he has done 
nothing exceptionally wrong or unjust. 
He certainly made a shabby offer—I 
mean the allowance—but I daresay he 
might have been induced to give more. 
Then you must remember he never had an 
opportunity of correcting his idea of Mrs. 
Travers by personal intercourse, and e 

“Tom!” interrupted Fanny, indignant- 
ly, “I am astonished at you! making ex- 
cuses for Sir Hugh in that way! He is a 
brute! at any rate he behaved like one.” 

“T protest, Fanny, you are the most un- 
reasonable, hopeless, faithful little partisan 
that any one was ever tormented with. 
I cannot afford to quarrel with you, be- 
cause I must be in town on Monday 
morning, and bid you good-bye to-mor- 
row.” 

The conversation accordingly took a 
more personal direction, and Mrs. Tem- 
ple’s absence did not appear so prolonged 
as it really was. 

“Perhaps, after all,” said Fanny, who 
had gradually changed round to take a 
more rose-colored view of things in gene- 
ral, after a long, desultory but charming 
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talk, “ his coming here may lead to good; 
I mean Sir Hugh Galbraith.” 

“ How do you make that out ?” 

“He may get to know Kate, and she 
him, and divide the property.” 

“ Don’t talk such preposterous nonsense, 
my darling! Don’t you see, it would 
never do for him to know who Mrs, Tem- 
ple is? It would be the most cruel mor- 
tification to her to be recognised by him 
in her present position. If you are all 
quiet and prudent, this contretemps will not 
signify ; that is to say, if the man does not 
die. If he does, it will be most awk- 
ward.” 

Here Mrs. Temple returned. The suf- 
ferer, she said, still lay unconscious and in- 
sensible ; but his servant, Mills reported, 
seemed not despondent. He had been in 
the wars, he said, with his master, and had 
seen him worse hit and recover. ‘“ And, 
Fanny,” continued the young widow, “ I 
have broken the fatal intelligence to Mills. 
She was thunderstruck, indignant, speech- 
less—but she is now calmer, and resigned 
to the necessity of the case. This is one 
difficulty off my mind,” concluded Mrs. 
Temple, with a sigh. 

Soon after Dr. Slade came in, and, hav- 
ing visited his patient, re-entered the par- 
lor only to repeat that there was nothing 
to be done—nothing but patience ; that 
he hoped to-morrow would bring a favor- 
able change. 

He then proceeded to give an elaborate 
account of how the accident occurred, 
much of which was Hebrew and Greek to 
Mrs. Temple and Fanny, but interested 
Tom Reed considerably, so the doctor 
went on fluently. The rest of the Hurst 
Lodge party had left, he informed them, 
and Sir Hugh, who had remained for the 
finish of the season, was a stranger in the 
county when he came down, and had re- 
mained so. He was a silent, haughty, un- 
genial sort of man—though Dr. Slade 
himself had found him civil enough ! he 
did not seem to have many friends or 
relatives, for the only person suggested by 
his servant, to be informed of the accident 
was Colonel Upton, —th Hussars, Dublin, 
and to him the Doctor had accordingly 
written. The talk then flowed from hunt- 
ing to politics, and the Doctor, finding 
Tom Reed a companion of a far different 
calibre from those to whom he was accus- 
tomed, prolonged the sitting till a late 
hour ; but at last he departed, and, greatly 
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wearied by events and emotions of the 
day, the two friends bade Tom good night 
and gladly retired to rest. 

Another day of great anxiety, though 
not of so much excitement, ensued. Sev- 
eral gentlemen connected with the Hunt 
came and sent to make inquiries for the 
injured baronet. Lady Styles despatched 
a man on horseback with a note to Dr. 
Slade, which drew forth some strong lan- 
guage from that gentleman, as he objected 
to the trouble of replying ; but, in spite of 
all these disturbances, Mrs. Temple con- 
trived to enjoy some comfort in taking 
counsel with Tom. She _ reluctantly 
agreed with him in thinking there was no 
more to be done at present. Tom sug- 
gested that the substance of Captain Gre- 
gory’s statement should be embodied in 
an affidavit in case the worthy seaman 
should be inaccessible when any further 
light came. Then they must fold their 
hands again and wait. This course was 
decided on, also—that it was unnecessary 
to open the subject again with Messrs. 
Wall and Wreford until they had more to 
communicate. “Do you know,” said 
Tom, as he stood ready to depart, “ I am 
almost sorry we have looked up this cap- 
tain.? His information has not done you 
abit of good. It only serves to irritate 
and chafe you by confirming your suspi- 
cions of foul play.” 

“ No, Tom,” returned Kate. “In one 
sense it comforts me by confirming my be- 
lief that my poor husband was worthy of 
my affection and respect ; that he was not 
base enough to leave me penniless, friend- 
less, and scarred with the suspicions to 
which such a will leaves me open !” 

“You are unnecessarily sore on that 
head! The whims of testators never re- 
flect upon those who suffer from them,” 
returned Tom. ‘“ That would be too bad. 
NowI must be off: write to me every 
day, one or other of you, please. I shall 
settle that matter of the affidavit directly I 
get to town.” 


It was not till the evening of the day 
after his accident that Sir Hugh Galbraith 
began to show consciousness, after which 
beginning he recovered his senses rapidly. 

The third day brought a solemn, care- 
fully-dressed gentleman from London, who 


announced himself to be Mr. George 
Galbraith, and next of kin to Sir Hugh. 
He asked to see the mistress of the house, 
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and Mrs. Temple sent Mills, who knew 
more of the patient’s case than she did. 
Mills proved an excellent representative. 
She reported the new comer as a nice, 
civil-spoken gentleman. He had received 
intelligence of the accident from Colonel 
Upton, who had telegraphed to the Doc- 
tor requesting further tidings, and stating 
that it was almost impossible that he could 
leave his regiment at present. 

“ Mr. G. St. John Galbraith” (such was 
the inscription on his card), had an inter- 
view with his cousin—not a very long one 
—and departed, “ looking,” said Fanny, 
who took a stolen peep at him through an 
inch-wide opening of the parlor - door, 
“¢ asadder and a wiser man’ than when 
he arrived. Depend upon it, Kate, he is 
the next heir, and is quite disappointed.” 

“For shame, Fanny,” returned her 
friend. 

A few days more, and ten had elap. 
since the accident. As Dr. Slade had as- 
sured Mrs. Temple, there was very little 
to be done, and very little additional 
trouble given to the quiet household. 
Mrs. Mills confessed that Sir Hugh’s man 
was very different from “ that other glum, 
dour fellow we had here. Hedoesn’t talk 
much, but he has a civil word when he 
does open his mouth, and saves a body 
what trouble he can.” 

It seemed incredible that the arch ene- 
my should be installed under Kate Tra- 
vers’ roof and make solittle difference. A 
constant odor of beef tea in the kitchen, a 
little more compounding of light puddings, 
a larger roast for the one o’clock dinner, a 
larger consumption of the bitter beer which 
Tom Reed so highly approved—these 
were the outward and visible signs of the 
wonderful event that had so mightily dis- 
turbed the quiet current of the young wid- 
ow’s life. 

Sir Hugh had now progressed into the 
sitting-room, and at times, when the shop 
was silent, Kate and Fanny could hear 
him slowly pacing to and fro. Every 
day the Doctor paid him a long visit, after 
which he usually informed Mrs. Temple, 
rubbing his hands joyously while he spoke, 
that “ Sir Hugh was going on very well 
—very well indeed—but could not move 
just yet ; would do better if he was a little 
more patient.” 

Sir Hugh became a customer also. He 
had all the papers and publications Mrs. 
Temple could supply, besides books from 
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Mudie’s, Indian papers, literature in abun- 
dance of the lighter kind, and, as time 
wore on, the house became pervaded by 
the perfume of very good tobacco. 

“ Ah!” said Fanny, when she first per- 
ceived it, “that is delicious! it reminds 
me of Tom !” 

One rainy afternoon, nearly a fortnight 
after Sir Hugh Galbraith had become her 
tenant, Mrs. Temple and Fanny were 
both in the shop—the latter at work on a 
piece of “ grounding” she kept at hand 
for unemployed moments, the former shel- 
tered behind a screen of pendent patterns, 
finishing a delightful, brilliant article in a 
‘ Westminster Review ’ left her by Tom 
Reed. It was a hopeless sort of day for 
business, scarcely any customers had cross- 
ed the threshold, and Mrs. Temple felt 
quite at liberty to obey a mysterious 
“nod and beck” from Mrs. Mills, delivered 
through the little parlor window. “ Do 
you know, ma’am,” said Mills, as soon 
as her mistress crossed the threshold, “ Sir 
Hugh Galbraith wants you to go up and 
write a letter for him ?” 

“ Write a letter,” repeated Mrs. Temple, 
astounded. 
*% Yes,” 

laughing. 


persisted Mills, 
“ T felt 


frowning yet 
as if I could throw the 
His man 
I be- 


jug I had in my hand at him. 
has gone over to the place he had ; 
lieve it is to be given up to-morrow. So 
I went to answer the bell, and says he, 


*Can you write?’ ‘Of course I can,’ 
says I. ‘Very well,’ says he, quick; ‘ get 
the writing materials, and be so good as to 
write a letter for me.’ ‘ That’s quite dif- 
ferent,’ says I, ‘I couldn’t write well 
enough for you, sir.” ‘Oh!’ says he, 
‘you are not the woman of the house, are 
you?’ ‘No, sir,’says I. ‘ Well, I dare- 
say she writes well enough; I wish you 
would ask her to come here,’ says he, im- 
patient like. SoI just came to you, for I 
didn’t know what to say. 

Mrs. Temple stood silent, gazing fixedly 
at Mills without seeing her, for a minute 
or two in deep thought. Should she re- 
fuse? Should she send Fanny? No; 
Fanny was too young—too giddy. More- 
over she hada strange sort of wish to stand 
face to face with her foe. While she hesi- 
tated, a sharp, angry peal of the drawing- 
room bell startled her into decision. “ I 
will go, Mills,” she said ; “ tell Miss Fan- 
ny.” Without giving herself time to think 
or grow nervous Kate ran up-stairs, and 
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opening the door, which stood ajar, entered 
so quietly that Sir Hugh did not hear her. 
He was stretched upon the sofa, a cigar in 
his mouth and the Z%mes in his left hand; 
his right arm tied up and in asling. A 
tall, gaunt-looking figure, wrapped in a 
grey dressing gown ‘covered with Indian 
embroidery in the same color ; along, thin 
face, very pale though slightly weather- 
beaten; long red moustaches, hair a 
shade darker and somewhat scanty upan 
the temples, one of which was scarred, as 
if by a sword cut. Ashe made no move- 
ment, Mrs. Temple advanced to a table 
that stood in the middle of the room, and, 
leaning one hand lightly upon it, said, 
“ You wished to see me.” 

At the sound of her soft, but remarkably 
distinct tones, Sir Hugh looked up in great 
surprise, and starting to his feet threw his 
cigar into the fire. 

“I beg your pardon,” he exclaimed, in 
a deep, harsh voice, though the accent was 
well bred, and gazing at her intently with, 
she thought, the sternest and most sombre 
eyes she had ever met; “I beg your 
pardon ; I wanted to speak to the woman 
of the house.” 

“Zam the woman of the house,” re- 
turned Mrs. Temple, quietly, meeting and 
returning his gaze unflinchingly, her large 
dark eyes lit up with an expression of 
which she was unconscious, but which 
Sir Hugh afterwards described to a con- 
fidential friend as “ the sort of look you 
might expect from a man that stood foot 
to foot with you, his sword across yours. 
There was hatred and defiance both in her 
eyes.” 

For an instant they paused, gazing fas- 
cinated at each other, then Sir Hugh re- 
covering himself said composedly enough, 
‘Indeed! May I trouble you to write a 
few lines for me ? I am anxious not to 
lose this day’s post or I would not ask 
you.” 

‘I will write for you if you require it,” 
returned Mrs. Temple, simply. ‘“ Where 
are your writing things ?” 

“ On the cabinet ; but I will get them.” 

Allow me,” said Mrs. Temple ; “ you 
had better not exert yourself I imagine.” 
She brought over a blotting-book and 
ink-bottle, and, setting them on the table, 
observed, “I see no pen. I will bring 
one,” and went away quickly to her own 
desk. When she returned Sir Hugh was 
standing exactly in the same position in 
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which she had left him. She immediately 
sat down, arranged the paper, and dip- 
ping her pen in the ink, looked up, saying, 
“Tam quite ready.” Again she met the 
same grave, surprised, inquiring gaze ; 
again there was an unconscious pause of 
mutual contemplation. 

“T am ready,” repeated Mrs. Temple. 

“ My dear Upton,” began Sir Hugh. 

“If you begin in the first person,” said 
Mrs, Temple abruptly, for she could not 
feel him to be a stranger, “ how will you 
sign your name? You cannot write! 
Had I not better begin: ‘I am directed 
by Sir Hugh Galbraith ?’” 

“Then you must sign it, and that 
won't do,” he returned. “I will try and 
sign with my left hand.” 

“Very well, go on then,” said Mrs. 
Temple. 

“ My dear Upton. Thanks for yours, 
I believe I am nearly all right again, 
though still a little shaky. If your 
friend’s horse is all you say, and you are 
a fair judge, I feel inclined to buy him.” 

“ One moment,” interrupted Mrs. Tem- 
ple, looking up with a smile; “I am not 
writing shorthand.” 

“T beg your pardon,” smiling in return, 
whieh greatly improved his countenance : 
“IT never had the honor of having a pri- 
vate secretary before and scarcely know 
how to dictate.” 

“To buy him,” read Mrs. Temple, 
keeping her eyes on the paper; “ go on.” 
Sir Hugh did not go on for a moment ; 
but Mrs. Temple did not move, holding 
her pen in readiness and her eyes cast 
down. , 

“If he is all you say,” continued Gal- 
braith. 

“ You said that before.” 

“ Would you read it over to me ?” 

Mrs. Temple complied. 

“Oh... ah. . yes; ‘inclined to buy 
him.’ Although now the season is over I 
really do not want a hunter. I shall there- 
fore not give the price asked nor make 
any offer until I see the animal.” 

Mrs, Temple held up her hand, and 
Galbraith stopped abruptly, until her pen 
was arrested, and again without looking 
up, she read aloud “ the animal.” 

“Which,” he resumed this time quite 
readily, “from what you say, I shall 
have an opportunity of doing, if I can 
only get up to town before Tattersall’s 
next sale. What I want is a good weight 
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carrier, that can stand the jar of big drops 
without giving way; for I think I shall 
hunt in shire, next season, and that is 
a very stiff country.” 

Again, a warning finger made him 
pause, nor was he prepared, when she 
read over the last word; so she was 
obliged to say “Well,” and look up, 
before he continued. This time she met 
his eyes fixed upon her with the same 
grave wondering expression, but less stern 
than at first. 

“« Country,’” repeated Sir Hugh. “ Let 
me see. Oh... you know a horse 
must be deep in the girths and deuced 
strong in the forelegs to carry me well to 
the front in shire.” Another pause. 

“T must not trouble you too much,” 
said Galbraith, slowly pulling out his 
moustaches, as if his inventive powers 
were exhausted. “Just say I am think- 
ing of parting with my roan mare; she 
would make him a capital charger; that I 
am afraid my sword arm will never be the 
same again; and that I hope to see him 
in London before long.” 

“Have you that down ?” after a few 
minutes’ silence. 

“T have.” 

“Then just end it; and I will try and 
sign my name.” 

“ But what sort of ending shall I put ?” 
asked Kate. 

“ Yours truly,” returned Galbraith. 

“ Upton never had so legible an epistle 
from me before,” he added, as she handed 
him the letter to read; placing the blot- 
ting-book, ink, and pen near him, while he 
was thus occupied. Then a difficulty 
arose ; besides that of using his left hand, 
Sir Hugh had no other wherewith to steady 
the paper, seeing which, Mrs. Temple, 
with the natural impulse of a kindly self- 
forgetful woman, stepped forward and held 
it for him; so he contrived to scrawl his 
signature. “Thank you. You really 
have done me a great service,” said he 
quietly, but very sincerely. “ Now, will 
you direct an envelope, and I will release 
you. What acapital hand,” he continued, 
still holding the letter, while Mrs. Temple 
addressed the cover; “so clear—and— 
well spelt,” as if speaking to himself. 

“ Tradespeople generally receive a good 
plain education,” said Mrs. Temple, de- 
murely, while the suspicion of asmile play- 
ed in the corners of her mouth; she could 
not resist the temptation to play with the 
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piquante peculiarities of her position. 
“Shall I put up your note, or do you 
want anything added?” holding out her 
hand. 

“ Nothing more, thank you,” replied 
Galbraith, slowly returning it to her; and 
she proceeded quickly and methodically 
to arrange the writing materials much 
more tidily than they had been, and put 
them in their place. 

“Pray,” said Sir Hugh, moving slowly 
across the room, and looking to Mrs. 
Temple considerably taller and more 
gaunt than when lying on the sofa, 
“ Pray, may I venture to ask your ser- 
vices as secretary again? I may have to 
answer a letter or two, and I am really 
helpless.” 

“T am sure,” she returned, a faint in- 
crease of color enriching her cheek, 
** Doctor Slade would be happy to be of 
any use to you, and would be a more suit- 
able amanuensis.” 

“JT don’t think so. Doctors write such 
fearful hieroglyphics. I trust you will 
be good enough to assist me in an emer- 
gency.” 

“In an emergency, yes;” said Kate, 
quickly. “I will have your letter posted 
at once,” she added. “Good morning.” 


, 


“Good morning, and thank you,” said 
Galbraith, holding the door open for her 
to pass through, while he bowed as defe- 


rentially as had been a 
duchess. 

Mrs. Temple breathed a little quickly 
as she went into the kitchen to despatch 
Sarah to the post, and then proceeded to 
stand the brunt of a severe cross-examina- 
tion from Fanny. 

“What a long time you have been,” 
she cried. “What is he like? What 
was the letter about?” All of which, 
Kate answered more or less to her com- 
.panion’s satisfaction. Indeed, both friends 
made very merry over the interview. “I 
am sure, Kate your description of the re- 
nowned Sir Hugh, sounds like an ogre.” 

“No; he is not like an ogre, though 
the is far from good-looking ; evidently a 
cold, haughty man, yet not quite like 
what I expected.” 

“ Nobody ever is,” said Fanny, philo- 
sophically. 

When Mrs. Temple was safe in her 
own recom that night, she lit a second 
candle, and placing one on each side of 
her glass looked long at her own image; 


though she 
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then rising from her seat, murmured to 
herself: “No, it would be undignified, 
unprincipled, unfair; yet from all I can 
read and observe, men do not take dis- 
appointments to heart and suffer from 
them like women.” Again she looked in 
the glass: “A bit of vulgar prettiness,” 
she repeated. “He might have been 
contented to take me for a mistress.” 
Might he? Of course it was optional to 
sO great a man, “so superior to my lowli- 
ness ; and he must have found me out in 
some delinquency.” She paused. “It is 
a great temptation!” So saying, she ex 
tinguished the lights, and went to bed. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Sir Hucu GaALBrRaiTH was the last 
of a long line of careless, improvident 
country gentlemen. His own father put 
the finishing stroke to the family fortunes, 
as a highly cultivated taste for racing, 
gambling, yachting, and all the linked 
charms that thereabouts do hang rapidly 
dispersed what remained to him. 

As soon as Hugh had reached a legal 
age, after a boyhood of most heterogene- 
ous and intermittent training, he gloomily 
yet willingly agreed to join his father 
in breaking the entail. Gloomily, be- 
cause his was exactly the nature to cling 
closely to the family estate, and to part 
with the acres which had so long sup- 
ported the Galbraiths of Kirby-Grange 
was a bitter cross. Willingly, because the 
disgrace of unpaid debts was intolerable 
to his proud spirit. 

So the late Baronet, freed from his most 
pressing difficulties, took himself and his 
three daughters to the Continent, where 
they passed, on the whole, a very beara- 
ble existence. Two of Sir Hugh’s sisters 
picked up good matches—the prettiest, 
and the one he liked best, ran away with 
a German artist and died, at which her 
brother sternly rejoiced, as he considered 
such a marriage almost as disgraceful as 
if she had run away without any. 

As a boy, Hugh Galbraith had been 
left much alone at the old country seat. 
His mother died while he was still a 
sturdy, passionate, bony urchin in frocks 
—the terror of his nurses—the torment 
of his sisters. His father was generally 
away, his sisters at school, and his only 
education what small doses of learning 
the curate could induce him to imbibe. 
In other branches of a gentleman’s ac- 
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quirements he rapidly progressed. There 
was no horse in the stables or out of them 
he could not “back.” He was a good 
shot, and a bold sailor, for the Grange 
was close to a wild craggy coast, where 
many a fisher’s family had to mourn the 
loss of the bread-winner and his boat in 
the stormy winter time. To the fisher- 
men the young master was always wel- 
come, and to them he could talk, not 
copiously, for his words were always few, 
but with a freedom that would have as- 
tonished his father and his polite, worldly 
elder sisters. ‘These ornamental members 
of his family designated him “a sulky 
bear”—“ a hopeless barbarian”—and not 
unjustly. 

When he was about twelve, the curate 
left, and his father sent him to a second- 
rate school for “Young Gentlemen,” 
where he was at first spoiled and petted 
as the sole representative of the master’s 
aristocratic connection; and then, when 
payments grew more and more irregular, 
and the Dominie became enlightened as to 
the true state of affairs, the heir of Gal- 
braith was considerably snubbed—a pro- 
cess of annealing not at all conducive to 
a healthy frame of mind. 

It was about this time that 
Travers, who was first cousin to Sir 
Hugh’s father, fell in with thelad. Being 
himself of a taciturn disposition, and 
having had a boyhood of hard knocks 
and puddings without plums, he took a 
fancy to the young kinsman, whom no 
one else found attractive, put him to a 
good military schoo’, bought him a com- 
mission in the Line, and made him a 
small allowance. 

When Sir Frederick Galbraith died, 
and matters were arranged, a paltry pit- 
tance was all that remained of the reve- 
nues once forthcoming from his estates. 
Every acre, save a few that surrounded 
the old mansion, was sold; and these, 
with the house, were let to a prosperous 
farmer, who wanted a little more land 
and a little better abode. 

Small as was his inheritance, Sir Hugh 
declared it sufficient, renounced Mr. Tra- 
vers’ allowance, and exchanged into a 
dragoon regiment, with the prospect of 
going to India. 

His relations with Mr. Travers con- 
tinued to be most friendly. He was 
looked upon and considered himself to 
be Mr. Travers’ heir. In this light he 
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shone in his married sister’s drawing- 
rooms, when he condescended’ to go 
there, which was not often. To Mr. 
Travers he was heartily grateful, especi- 
ally because he had not forced him to 
adopt trade, for which, said Mr. Travers, 
“TI don’t think you’ve brains enough.” 
More, he liked and respected his bene- 
factor better than any one else in the 
world—except, perhaps, his chum, his 
schoolfellow, his comrade, Willie Upton! 
and for him probably liking considerably 
outweighed respect. Nevertheless, it 
seemed quite right and natural that Mr. 
Travers should have toiled all his life to 
amass a fortune for him (Hugh Galbraith) 
to buy back his estates with and live on 
them as became a gentleman of high de- 
gree. When, therefore, the elder cousin 
announced his marriage—briefly, and 
with an unconquerable degree of shame- 
facedness which communicated itself to 
the inanimate pen—Hugh Galbraith was 
furious. It seemed to him a scandalous 
breach of faith—a base withdrawal from 
an unspoken contract, which should have 
been all the more binding on a gentle- 
man because it had been unexpressed ! 
And for whom was he thus defrauded ? 
Some rosy-cheeked plebeian! som: showy 
girl that, in his own mind, he ranked with 
the barmaids and chambermaids who 
would not disdain addresses from the 
serjeants of his own troop! If she had 
been a gentlewoman, ever so poor, the 
injury to himself would have been the 
same, but he would not have felt quite 
the same loathing and contempt that 
added fuel to the fire with which he read 
Mr. Travers communication. 

“¢The daughter of the lady with whom 
I have stayed for some years in the fish- 
ing season,’ ” he repeated scornfully to his. 
friend Upton. “The woman who let hima 
his lodgings, he means! How any man at 
any age can make sucha ass of him- 
self is beyond my comprehension; but a. 
fellow like Travers !” 

“ Perhaps she was very pretty and tak- 
ing,” returned his confidant, who had an. 
amiable weakness for the sex. 

But Sir Hugh was not to be pacified, 
as we have seen, and not only spake un- 
advisedly with his lips, but, what was much, 
worse, wrote unadvisedly with his pen. 

It was acruel blow. Hugh Galbraith 
had never been disposed to indulge in 
bright dreams of the future, although he 
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had more imagination than any one gave 
him credit for. The bitterness of poverty 
in high places had eaten into his heart 
and closed it rigidly against the greater 
number of his feilow-creatures. He was 
strong to endure, and slow to speak—gen- 
erally considered a cold, hard man, but 
too just, too real, not to have a certain 
amount of popularity with his brother 
officers. He was just to his equals, and 
would fain have been generous to his in- 
feriors, as you would throw bones to a 
dog; not all the severity of his training 
could expel the mighty selfwill of the 
man. He would be kind to whoever 
obeyed and served him, but he burned to 
crush whoever crossed him. He was also 
capable of a good deal of self-control up 
to a certain point, and then “ chaos came 
again!” 

For women he had profound contempt, 
though it would have surprised him to be 
told so. They rather bored him, yet he 
would, if required, put himself to inconve- 
nience for a woman, or expose himself to 
danger, and would think the man who 
could treat one badly a brute or a poltroon. 
A wife and legitimate children were un- 
avoidable duties to be incurred for the 
sake of one’s position, and to be held in 
all honor; but as for finding companion- 
ship with women, or friendship, or a profit- 
able exchange of ideas, such notions were 
never rejected by Galbraith simply because 
they never suggested themselves. He had 
a dim consciousness that devotion and ob- 
servance from a well-born, well-bred, very 
quiet woman would be pleasant, and a 
sort of thing he had a right to expect by 
and by, when he was older; but he was a 
little hard to please, for though he saw 
plenty of well-bred women, and handsome 
ones too, there was almost always a touch 
of affectation or unreality about them 
which his own uncompromising nature de- 
tected and despised. 

All this applied to women of his own 
rank, ‘Those of a humbler class were 
much more endurable than the men, and 
by no means to be badly treated. But 
then the treatment was measured by a 
totally different standard, and wounds in- 
flicted on a lady for which blood only 
could atone, might for a woman of low de- 
gree be salved by golden ointment. 

This is a tolerably correct sketch of 
Hugh Galbraith’s ideas on matters and 
things in general, though it would have 
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taken him a long time to extricate them 
with ‘equal clearness from the tangle of 
contradictions, prejudices, and habits, the 
growth of years, round the primeval trunks 
of natural or instilled opinion. 

The interview with his landlady had 
startled and astonished him. He could 
not get her out of his head, nor did he try ; 
he had been supremely bored before she 
appeared, and it was rather amusing to 
have a totally fresh subject to think about. 
H{e could still see her distinctly as she 
stood, when he looked up at her voice, the 
graceful, rounded outlines of her figure 
showing through a severely simple black 
dress, without trimming of any description, 
and buttoned from throat to instep. No 
relief except a white muslin frill at neck and 
wrist; her clear, pale, oval face, with its 
rich, red, curved lips, delicate yet full; the 
low, broad, white brow, and chestnut brown 
hair, braided carelessly, loosely back into a 
thick coil. Then her eyes! they haunted 
him ; he could not tell if they were deepest 
blue or darkest brown, but the expression 
he would never forget; the resolute, un 
flinching, repellant gaze that met his own, 
nor the change created by the shadow of a 
smile that once flitted across their grave 
depths, 

Her quiet manner of acceding to his re- 
quest, had in it something remarkable also. 
Not a shade of hesitation or embarrass- 
ment, no assumption of equality, no con- 
fession of inferiority, and yet no amount of 
dignity, of hauteur, of grace, could have 
produced so deep a conviction that she 
was emphatically a gentlewoman. 

Her composed performance of the task 
he had given her enabled him to note well 
the haughty carriage of her head, the long, 
dark lashes that swept her cheek, the white, 
slender hand that held the pen so firmly 
and guided it so deftly, and the result of 
his reflections was summed up by a half ut- 
tered observation, ‘ She is a gentlewoman, 
whatever has driven her behind the counter, 
that’s clear enough! But why, in heaven’s 
name, did she look at me as if I was the 
most hateful object in existence? Do I 
give too much trouble? Don’t I pay rent 
enough? What is it? What a handsome 
creature! By Jove, Upton and Harcourt, 
and fellows like them, who are generally 
maundering about some woman or other, 
would say I had fallen on my legs, but,” 
smiling grimly to himself, “that is not my 
line ;” and so thinking Sir Hugh, somewhat 
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wearied with the slight excitement of the 
interview, fell asleep. It was true that he 
professed not to care for beauty, and said 
truly enough he never thought about it, 
but its absence vexed him unconsciously. 
Ugliness and want of grace were terrible 
sins in a woman,—I ought to have written, 
gentlewoman. With the vagaries of men 


in love he had neither patience nor sym- 
pathy, considering them— 


“Still beguiled 
By passions, worthy of a fool or child.” 


He might have had his own indiscretions 
in early youth, but these do not concern 
the present story.* 

“ Fanny,” said Mrs. Temple, the morn- 
ing after the interview just described; 
“did you write to Tom yesterday ?” 

“No; I wrote the day before. It is your 
turn.” 

“ Well, when you do write, pray do not 
mention that 1 acted secretary to Sir Hugh 
Galbraith.” 

“No! Why?” asked Fanny with un- 
disguised wonder. 

“Oh! because it is not worth while; 
because I would prefer telling him about 
it, it would be more fun.” 

“ Very well! only I counted on a de- 
scription of that event to fill up my letter. 
Now, Kate, I suspect you think he would 
scold you for going to him !” 

“ Nonsense,” returned Mrs. Temple, a 
shade haughtily. “Tom knows I am 
capable of managing my own affairs.” 

“ Very well,” repeated Fanny meekly ; 
and the next instant exclaimed, “ Here is 
that Mr. Turner!” 

It was Turner junior; who said, as the 
shop was empty, he ventured to call with 
a message from his mother, requesting the 
pleasure of Mrs. Temple and Miss Lee’s 
company on the following evening to 
supper. He added, with a sigh, that they 
were quite strangers, as it seemed impos- 
sible to get a peep at them. 

“T certainly do stick close to business,” 
replied Mrs. Temple pleasantly. “And I 
have never gone out anywhere, except to 
Mrs. Owens when her children were so 
ill, since I lost my husband; but that is 
no reason why I should shut up my young 
friend. I dare say she will be happy to 
accept Mrs. Turner’s kind invitation.” 

Fanny, to use her own expression, made 
“big eyes” at her “worthy principal” 
during this speech, unseen by young Tur- 
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ner; but being always ready for a change, 
and by no means averse to amuse herself 
with the young man’s ill-concealed ad- 
miration, she graciously accepted. 

“ And pfay do not trouble to send for 
Miss Lee,” added Mr. Joseph eagerly. “I 
daresay there is enough to do with an in- 
valid in the house. I shall be happy to 
see her home.” 

“ Nevertheless, I shall certainly send 
for Miss Lee,” said Mrs. Temple gravely. 

“I suppose you have had a trouble- 
some time of it,” continued their visitor 
lingering; for of course Sir Hugh Gal- 
braith’s accident, Dr. Slade’s fortunate 
presence in the field, the conveyance of 
the injured man to the Berlin Bazaar, all 
this, with many variations and additions, 
had been buzzed about the little town with 
amazing rapidity; such an event in the 
dead season was quite a godsend. 

“ No, indeed,” returned Mrs. Temple. 
“ He scarcely gives any trouble. His own 
servant waits upon him, and both are 
very quiet.” 

“T am told he is a regular tip-topper,” 
remarked Mr. Joseph; “and that the 
Queen telegraphed to inquire for him.” 

“ Perhaps so; but the telegram did not 
come here,” said Mrs. Temple gravely, 
while Fanny burst into a fit of uncontrol- 
lable laughter. “Iam afraid the Queen 
is not aware of Sir Hugh Galbraith’s ex- 
istence,” she cried. “ He is not quite such 
a personage.” 

“But Dr. Slade told father he was a 
V.C.,” exclaimed Turner. 

“*V.C.,’ what is that?” asked Fanny, 
who did not take much interest in public 
matters, 

“ Victoria Cross,” explained Mrs. Tem- 
ple; adding, “I suppose Dr. Slade is 
well informed, but I was not aware of it.” 

“ Couldn’t you find out? couldn’t you 
ask him ? perhaps he wears it on his coat,” 
peradventured Mr. Turner, junior, with 
true provincial curiosity. 

“Why !” exclaimed Fanny indignantly, 
“you don’t suppose Mrs. Temple ever 
sees Sir Hugh! You don’t think she waits 
upon him every morning with a curtsey 
and a ‘What will you please to have for 
dinner, sir ?’” 

“T am sure I do not know,” he return- 
ed, bewildered. 

“Do not mind her, Mr. Turner,” said 
Mrs. Temple, laughing good-humoredly. 
“She is always full of some nonsense. I 
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fortunately have an excellent old friend, 
who manages my housekeeping, or I could 
not let lodgings and keep a shop at the 
same time.” ° 

“ Just so,” he returned ; adding, to the 
indignation of Fanny, with an admiring 
glance, “ But, I say, what a jolly girl you 
are !”’ 

“T had a great mind,” said Fanny, 
when he had stepped away triumphantly, 
“to refuse their horrid supper on the spot ; 
only I was afraid of you! Now I am 
like the Romans in Mrs. Markham, be- 
tween the barbarians and the sea. You 
would be vexed if I don’t go, and Tom 
will be cross if I do!” 

“Twill bear you harmless with Tom. 
We must not be too distant with our 
neighbors; Tom will understand that. 
But, Fan, how is it you can condescend to 
accept Mr. Joseph’s unspoken admiration, 
and yet be so indignant if he ventures to 
express it ?” 

“The humble adoration of the meanest 
votary may be offered at the loftiest shrine, 
but the smallest attempt at familiarity 
must be crushed,” replied Fanny grandly. 
“ Kate! you have not told me _ half 


enough about Sir Hugh!” 


“There is really nothing to tell. He is 
a tall, thin, plain, tolerably well-bred, and, 
I should say, comimon-place man. You 
are a perfect nuisance with your questions ! 
I think I shall fine you half-a-crown when- 
ever you mention his name again.” 

“T am sure, Kate,” resumed Fanny, 
with an air of the most profound wisdom 
after a few minutes’ silence, “I hope our 
interesting lodger will not tell Dr. Slade 
that you wrote that letter for him. It will 
fly like wildfire through the town, and 
there will be no end of scandal.” 

The young widow colored even to her 
brow. “I am proof against scandal,” she 
exclaimed, with a scornful flash of her 
bright eyes; “I don’tcare!” Then, stop- 
ping short, “What nonsense one talks 
when angry! I must care—but,” laughing, 
‘it would be rather too bad to be ‘talked 
of’ with one’s enemy.” 

A covey of Miss Monitor’s young ladies 
entering prevented further conversation, 
and the counter was quickly strewn with 
all the colors of the rain bown Berlin wool. 

That evening as the two friends sat, the 
one making a dress, the other reading 
aloud to her, in the comfortable home-like 
‘shop parlor’ which was their winter sit- 
ting-room, a knock at the door announced 
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Dr. Slade, who generally looked in after 
visiting his patient. “Come in,” cried 
Fanny. 

“Well, ladies,” said he, entering, his 
shirt-frill in perfect condition, his eyes 
glittering, his large white teeth displayed 
by a gracious smile, as he glanced approv- 
ing round the neat room, “ you might sit 
for a picture of Industry rewarded by 
Comfort.” 

“ Sit down, Doctor,” said Mrs. Temple, 
placing a chair for him. “How is your 
patient this evening ?” 

“ Not quite so well; and d d sulky 
and silent, in consequence I suppose. 
However, he made one query that afforded 
me satisfaction on your account, Mrs. 
Temple,” talking out his snuffbox and 
tapping it, while he assumed a tone of 
patronage. “Sir Hugh Galbraith inter- 
rupted me rather abruptly in what I was 
saying just now by exclaiming, ‘ I find that 
old woman who answers my bell some- 
times is not the landlady?’ So I ex 
plained that the real proprietress was en- 
gaged in the wool trade, ha! ha! ha! there- 
fore that he could not expect to see her. 
He nodded his head and puffed away for 
a while, and then burst out with, ‘ What 
do I pay for these rooms, Doctor ?’ so 1] 
explained that the subject of rent had 
really not been mentioned; that he had 
been carried into the nearest place of re- 
fuge, and no one had thought of the question 
of payment. Then he said it was time to 
mention it, and that he was willing to pay 
whatever I thought, or whatever you 
thought was right. So I said the last in- 
mate paid two pounds a week; but I 
thought that, considering he necessarily 
caused some extra trouble—he interrupted 
in his impatient, overbearing way, ‘ Of 
course, of course! Will three pounds a 
week do?’ I said I thought it would 
suffice; but said I would mention the 
matter to you. I assure you I am very 
pleased to have secured you so eligible a 
—eh! what amuses you, Miss Lee ?” 

This interjection was uttered in conse- 
quence of a sudden outburst of laughter 
from Fanny, all the more noisy from her 
efforts to sup ress it. 

“ What is the matter?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Temple, smiling from sympathy. 

“Oh, nothing! do forgive me!” ex- 
claimed Fanny, struggling to compose 
herself. “I ran the needle into my fin- 
ger, and it startled me. I am rather hy- 
sterical, you know.” 


” 
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“ Hysterical! stuff!” growled the Doc- 
tor. ‘“ You are the picture of health; but 
what do you say, Mrs. Temple ?” 

“That your patient is disposed to pay 
munificently ; and it would be a pity to 
check his liberality, for I suppose he will 
not be with us long.” 

“ A few weeks longer, if he is wise. He 
asked me this evening when I thought he 
might travel, and seemed disgusted that I 
could not undertake to say when. After 
such a shock as he has had, quiet is es- 
sential. It is curious he has had no other 
visitors except that starched high-mighti- 
ness of a cousin.” 

Mrs. Temple was not disposed to pur- 
sue the subject, so the talk flowed towards 
other topics, and the Doctor mentioned 
having been called over to Weston to see 
the housekeeper, and that Lady Styles was 
still absent, and would be for some time 
longer, as Sir Marmaduke Styles had been 
attacked by rheumatism, and heaven 
knows what all, in Yorkshire. “I am 


sorry for him,” added the Doctor, “ but if 
her ladyship had been at home all Pier- 
stoffe could not have prevented her from 
forcing her way into Sir Hugh Galbraith’s 
room, though if any one could have 


turned her ont again it would have been 
the sufferer himself.” 

After a little more conversation, princi- 
pally carried on by the Doctor and Fanny, 
he bade the friends good evening, rather 
to their relief. 

“ What made you laugh in that extraor- 
dinary way, Fanny ?” asked Mrs. Temple, 
when they were alone. 

“Oh! dear Kate, I could not help it! 
when I heard that ridiculous old doctor talk- 
ing so big about the tenant he had secured 
for you, and the splendid offer of three 
pounds a week out of your own money— 
for it is, or ought to be, your own money.” 

Mrs. Temple laughed for a moment. 
“The position is altogether very droll,” she 
said, “and very uncomfortable; but as to 
the money, I am not so sure. I should 
think at the worst of Azs times Sir Hugh 
could pay three pounds a week on a 
pinch,” 

“Then he was quite rich for an old ba- 
chelor, and need not have quarrelled and 
worried about poor Mr. Travers’ money,” 
exclaimed Fanny, indignantly. “ But it 
is evident he never mentioned your having 
written a letter for him; and, 2 profes, I 
will just write to Tom before I go to bed, 
and only say that our interesting invalid 
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is going on as well as can be expect- 
ed.” 

The afternoon of the next day was a 
busy one, and in the midst of it Mrs. 
Temple received a telegraphic summons 
from Mills through the little window. 

“ Well, what is it, Mills?” 

“ He says he would be greatly obliged, 
ma’am, if you could spare a few minutes 
to write a letter for him ?” 

“ You mean Sir Hugh ? indeed I can- 
not! Say I am exceedingly occupied, and 
if he can put off his letter till the evening, 
I am sure Dr. Slade would write for him.” 

So Mills departed and did not return. 

“Tt would never do to come when he 
calls,” thought the young widow, as she 
diligently sought through a pile of ‘ Lon- 
don Journals’ for a back number to suit a 
schoolboy customer ; “ nor am I going to 
be his amanuensis always.” 

It was an amusing task to attire Fanny 
and despatch her to her tea and supper 
engagement. The mixture of readiness 
and reluctance with which she prepared 
herself was most characteristic, as was the 
undisguised pleasure with which she sur- 
veyed her dress and herself in the largest 
looking-glass their very moderate furnish- 
ing could boast, and her openly expressed 
regret that so much trouble and success 
should be so thrown away. 

“ If Tom was to be there, or even some 
of those pleasant, merry hussars I used to 
meet at Mrs. Danby’s! Heigho! Kate, 
dear, I really would like to run in and 
show myself to Sir Hugh !” 

“ Fanny, Fanny! that looks like going 
over to the enemy. 

“ Nothing of the kind, dear; I am ready 
for war to the knife! even though I am not 
fit to be anything more than the knife- 
grinder.” 

“ The knife-grinder, in such a warfare as 
ours will be (if it ever begins), is a very 
important personage,” returned Mrs. Tem- 
ple. “I suppose the lawyers will be the 
knife-grinders.” 

“ Ah! there will be no more peace once 
that begins,” said Fanny. Mrs. Temple 
made no reply, seeming lost in thought, 
and Fanny went on: “ Do, like a dear! 
write a line to Tom this evening and ex- 
plain everything, and ask him to write to 
me. After all, though he thinks rather 
much of himself, he is the dearest, best 
fellow in the world! Good-bye! Be sure 
you send for me at nine, or half past.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Durinc the course of the month 
which has just passed, the artists and the 
critics and the art-lovers of Italy—no in- 
considerable band—along with all the 
»opulace of Florence, which inherits as 
its birthright that knowledge and love of 
the beautiful which in other regions is 
connected with the highest culture only, 
have been celebrating the fourth cente- 
nary of the birth of Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti, the greatest of all those great 
masters whose works have glorified Flor- 
ence and made her illustrious. We have 
little inclination to enter into the details 
of a ceremonial more or less like all 
ceremonials of the kind. By this time, 
at least, everybody has learned that in 
such celebrations genuine enthusiasm is 
so alloyed and mixed up with the spuri- 
ous, and so diluted by that love of 
shows and pleasuring which is common 
to the crowd everywhere, that the vulgar 
and ludicrous sides of the matter are 
more generally prominent than the 
heroic. But it cannot be amiss to take 


advantage of the occasion, and to re- 
mind the reader of the real claims upon 


posterity which are possessed by so re- 
markable a man. These claims have 
been already set before the world again 
and again, but it is not easy to exhaust 
a genius so great and a personality so 
striking; and the moment is propitious, 
and tempts a word more on so attractive 
a subject. In an age remarkable not 
only for artists but for notable men of 
every description, Michael Angelo stands 
alone in greatness and _ individuality, 
more universal in his genius, more strik- 
ing in character, than any contemporary 
artist, unless, indeed, it be the kindred 
but much less well-known figure of 
Leonardo, whose prodigious powers we 
all take to a great extent on trust, im- 
pressed still, at the distance of centuries, 
by the extraordinary impression which 
he made upon histime. But Buonarotti 
stands in no mysterious glory, vaguely 
disclosed among the mists of ruin 
and still vaguer vapors of praise, like 
Leonardo. His steps are clearly traced 
for-us across the far distance; his ac- 
tions, his works, even his thoughts, are 
preserved in distinctest certainty; and 
himself, even in his characteristic fea- 
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tures, in his ways of speaking as in his 
ways of working, in the infirmities of his 
temper and the greatness of his soul, is 
as well known to us, nay, better, than if 
he lived to-day. There was a third, as 
great as the others we have named, living 
at the same time in Italy; but to com- 
pare Raphael with either of these vete- 
rans would be almost as strange as to mea- 
sure the Angel of the Annunciation with 
the men who gaze at him in the pictures. 
Raphael’s very youth cuts him off from 
the comparison, as well as the manner of 
his mind, in which the characteristic 
peculiarities of the others find no place. 
He is not one who appeals to the intel- 
lect and the judgment, as they do. He 
does but take our hearts, smiling, so that 
neither he nor we are fully aware whether 
it is the mightiness of his genius or the 
sweetness of human sympathy which 
subdues us to him. But the others are 
not unconscious. From the first to the 
last Michael Angelo is aware of himself ; 
he knows his power, and that he is not 
as other men; with no generous confi- 
dence of sympathy, but with a certain 
despotism he rules—nay, domineers— 
over us, pleased if we tremble somewhat 
as well as applaud, and feel his superior 
greatness to the bottom of our hearts. 
He stands like his own “ David ” looking 
down upon the smaller figures round him, 
with no kind delusion in his mind as to 
the difference between them and him- 
self. And as he has thus held his place, 
supreme in Florence, from his youth, 
almost from his childhood, not without 
a certain brag of his strength, half hu- 
morous, half angry, so he does still, 
reigning imperiously, not careless of his 
sway, nor indifferent to the homage which 
he will force out of us, rather than go 
without it. In the picture-galleries and 
on the hillside; confronting us in the 
public piazza at the very doors of the 
old palace; and in the deepest gloom of 
the dark cathedral, behind the altar, sur- 
prising us even in the dimness with shi 
princely presence—he is everywhere, 
throwing vivid sayings at us where there 
is nothing else to be done, and even by 
means of the great works of others, leav- 
ing a certain trace of personal magnifi- 
cence to show where he has passed by. 
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More people, we believe, think, when 
they look at the great gates of San Gio- 
vanni, of him who said they were fit to 
be the gates of heaven, than of him who 
made them; and when we pass by Dona- 
tello’s San Giorgio, the critic who for all 
comment gave that noble figure the word 
of command and bade him “ March !”’ is 
almost more present with us than the 
older sculptor. And from his early 
youth, when he called the splendid 
church of Santa Maria Novella, all sweet 
and shining in those frescoed glories 
which his own boyish hand helped to 
dress her in, his Bride—to that moment 
in which he chose his resting-place in 
Santa Croce at the exact spot whence, 
when the great doors were open, he 
could see the cathedral, and watch from 
his tomb the glorious dome through all 
the centuries, rising steadfast against the 
Italian sky—his very sayings usurp the 
sovereignty of the city, putting him be- 
fore us wherever we turn, and, whether 
we will or not, first and foremost before 
any other man. 

The story of Michael Angelo’s long 
life has been so often told, that, so faras 
mere information goes, it may be thought 
a work of supererogation to give it over 


again; but it is impossible even to think 
of Florence, and leave out the man, who 
of all the despots of Florence was the 
most potent, and the only one whom all 
Florentines accept heartily and with no 


jealousy of his power. He is altogether 
different from the homelier type of Tus- 
can character, the fdé/e which produced 
such men as Giotto, Donatello, and Botti- 
celli, a race joyous and robust and simple, 
children of the soil and of the sunshine; 
but he -is still more characteristically 
Florentine in his masterful force and 
haughty personality, manifestly of the 
same blood as him who made the great 
journey through hell and heaven. Men 
of this class are always remarkable, what- 
ever may be the landscape that encloses 
them. ‘They are like mountains, austere 
and solitary in a grandeur of nature, 
which no effort can bring others up to, 
or amiable inclination on their own part 
bow down. Such men have always a 
certain gloom about them, a habit of im- 
periousness, an impatience almost piti- 
less, of the smaller crowd around, to 
which, on the other hand, they can be as 
gentle as angels when the meaner mass 
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perceives its own inferiority. Perhaps 
the half-solemn, half-contemptuous bra- 
vado which we find in Michael Angelo, 
the pleasure he evidently had in making 
it apparent how easily he could excel 
and surpass other men, was peculiar to 
himself; but the consciousness of an 
elevation above their kind is common to 
this type of greatness, not so attractive 
as the brotherliness of the sweeter nature, 
but perhaps more impressive to the com- 
mon imagination, which always in its 
soul believes more in self-assertion than 
in natural humility. The great artist 
was but a boy-apprentice in the work- 
shop of Domenico Ghirlandajo when he 
drew round one of his master’s designs 
in the hands of a fellow-pupil, the cor- 
rect outline of the figure which the head 
of the dottega had drawn badly or care- 
lessly—a boyish feat which is much 
more important as an evidence of char- 
acter than even as a proof of the super- 
lative genius which taught him more than 
his master could; for such contemptu- 
ous indifference to the feelings of others 
is as striking in its way as the wonderful 
power displayed. Reverence or subor- 
dination do not seem to have been virtues 
possible to Michael Angelo; then and 
after he brooked no control or reproof, 
and having no doubt of his own right 
to be first, took his place always with an 
arrogance which, whether we like it or 
not, we are forced to accept as an inte- 
gral part of his character. The same 
mixture of scorn does not appear in the 
more solemn arrogance of Dante. When 
the poet said, at a great public crisis, 
“If I go, who will stay? and if I stay, 
who will go?” the utter seriousness of 
the question veils the prodigious self- 
estimation in it; but the painter’s atti- 
tude is one of proud carelessness, as of a 
being so much above the others that 
even they themselves could have no 
doubt on the subject. So intense a sense 
of personal value and importance is not 
amiable; but it is, as we have said, 
deeply impressive to the common mind, 
and entirely characteristic of this man- 
ner of man. 

Like Dante, too, Michael Angelo was 
of noble birth, a fact which perhaps ac- 
counts in some degree for the marked 
difference between him and the lowlier 
class of artists already indicated. It 
was but a petite noblesse after all: nei- 
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ther the poet nor the painter came from 
any lofty house, or was born in the pur- 
ple; but yet no emperor was more unlike 
a medieval peasant or craftsman than the 
artist who boasted a surname and _ be- 
longed to the Buonarotti, was unlike 
those who were of the soil,the sons of 
John or Peter, the apprentices of a 
Brunellesco or a Botticello, picking up 
a name in this quaint way. Cimabue 
is almost the only other in the long suc- 
cession of Florentine painters who 
shares this distinction. Scarcely one 
of them possesses a family name. Gi- 
otto, Donatello, and the rest, have no- 
thing but those given to them at their 
baptism to make glorious. Domenico 
of the Garland-maker, and Andrea of 
the Tailor, are still more homely in their 
means of identification ; and many more 
wear a changed version of their mas- 
ter’s name, like those quoted above 
(Brunelleschi from Brunellesco, Botti- 
celli from Botticello), instead of the non- 
existing patronymic; while others are 
distinguished by locality, as Baccio of the 
Gate, Pietro of Perugia, Paolo of Vero- 
na. Michael Angelo, however, was sepa- 


rated from the common herd by a good 


round mouth-filling set of syllables, and a 
legendary descent from the Counts of 
Canossa, a legend which the great family 
was delighted to give its sanction to when 
the distant kinsman became a_ great 
man, courted by popes and princes. It 
would be vain to say that he took any 
importance from this fact. The much 
nearer and more important fact that he 
was himself Michael Angelo, moved him 
a great deal too much to leave room 
for any smaller pride about the Counts 
of Canossa; but such was the fact, and 
it is not without importance in his life 
and character. He had hot, knightly 
blood in his veins, little disposed to turn 
off a foolish piece of condescension as Gi- 
otto did, for example, with the laugh and 
the shrug of peasant humor, maintaining 
his independence with a sharp but 
good-humored gibe, as peasants do 
everywhere—a mode of treatment, let 
us allow, by which the artist gets the 
better of his adversary more effectually 
than were he ever so indignant. But 
the son of the Buonarotti, like the son 
of Alighieri, has at all times an animo 
sdegnoso, too indignant, when not too 
contemptuous, of all pretences of superi- 
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ority, to put up with them lightly or pass 
them off as a jest. 

Michael Angelo was born in March 
of the year 1474 according to the old 
reckoning, 1475 according to ours, so 
that the real fourth centenary of his birth 
was in the spring of this year. His father 
held an honorable office as podestd or 
chief magistrate in the little town of Ca- 
prese, and the child was sent to the hills 
near Arezzo, according to the custom of 
his time—a custom which prevails in 
many parts of the world till this day—to 
be nursed by the wife of a mason, from 
whom, he declared afterwards, he derived 
his love of the chisel. His father Ludo- 
vico had so many children and so little 
money, that he was fain to get his sons 
disposed of in “ the arts of wool and silk ;” 
but he seems to have been somewhat 
disinclined toallow that one of them, 
from whom, it appears, he expected 
better things, to engage in the art of 
design. It might have been supposed 
that Art, properly so called, was suffi- 
ciently honored in Florence to prevent 
the struggle which so often attends the 
selection by a promising youth of one of 
those crafts of genius which are so in- 
eradicably and universally marked as 
vagabond and precarious in the opinion 
of the sober-minded of all countries and 
generations; but it does not seem to 
have proved soin his case. He was 
scolded and sometimes beaten by his fa- 
ther and his elder brothers, “ who 
thought, perhaps,” says Vasari, “ that this 
faculty of his, uncomprehended by them, 
was something mean and unworthy of 
their ancient house.” Finally, however 
(and there was not much time lost, for 
he was but fourteen after all), the boy 
was apprenticed to Domenico Ghirlan- 
dajo, and began the formal study of art. 

This was the moment when the great- 
est of the Medici was at his highest 
point of power—and the connection be- 
tween the great Lorenzo in his mature 
manhood, and the young Buonarotti at 
the very beginning of his career, is at 
once picturesque and interesting. Lo- 
renzo, who loved art, as he loved every- 
thing that was beautiful, had collected 
in his, garden a number of classic anti- 
quities, anticaglie, statues and busts, 
and every scrap of antique art which 
could be scraped together by diligent 
collectors, agents everywhere for the 
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princely Florentine. It was the very 
height of the Renaissance, and Lorenzo 
and his favorite society were deeply clas- 
sical, prizing nothing that was not Greek, 
and very eager to introduce as many 
classical customs as possible, and to 
found a school of art which should rival 
that of Athens. In his garden—with 
perhaps a side gleam from the example 
of Plato, changed to suit the circum- 
stances—where all his wealth of anticag- 
lie was arranged, he placed the old sculp- 
tor Bertoldo, who had been a pupil of 
Donatello; and sending round to the 
art-dottegas in the city, desired that any 
of the youths who were inclined towards 
sculpture, should come and study there. 
Among those who were sent by Ghirlan- 
dajo was Michael Angelo, who took to 
the clay and marble with an eagerness 
and rapid comprehension that astonished 
everybody. “ After a few days,” Vasari 
tells us, “ the lad was so advanced as to 
attempt to copy a faun’s head in marble ; 
and though he had never before touch- 
ed either marble or chisel, his attempt 
was so successful that the Magnifico 
was startled. So pleased was he, that 
he began to banter the boy, reminding 
him that his faun was old and that old 
people lose their teeth, and that it was 
very unlikely that the jaw of his model 
could have been in such perfect con- 
dition. It seemed to Michael Angelo in 
his simplicity, loving and fearing the 
master as he did, that he meant what he 
said,” Vasari adds; and his is the most 
agreeable version ‘of the story, though 
there are others who represent the 
youthful Buonarotti as doing that for 
policy which Vasari says he did out of 
his simplicity—a more natural expla- 
nation at so early anage. But whether 
simpleness or cunning, so it was, that 
the boy took the Magnifico’s hint, broke 
out some of his faun’s teeth, worked at 
the jaw to make it appear that they had 
dropped out, and putting the mask in 
Lorenzo’s way, waited, no doubt with a 
beating heart, to see what he would 
say next time. The great man was de- 
lighted with the effect his joke had pro- 
duced. It became one of his favorite 
stories which he told to his friends, and 
laughed at with kindly enjoyment; and 
he lost no time in showing his goodwill. 
He took the young artist into his house, 
where, we are told, he was treated like 
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one of Lorenzo’s own children, and at the 
same time he gave the old Buonarotti 
an appointment, providing thus for both 
father and son. This good fortune lasted 
for four years, till Lorenzo’s death, dur- 
ing which time the boy-sculptor must 
have had many opportunities of self-im- 
provement, and especially that of inter- 
course with the most cultivated men of 
his time, the wits and philosophers and 
connoisseurs who collected round Loren- 
zo’s table. When the Magnifico died, his 
unworthy son and successor Piero con- 
tinued his father’s patronage to the 
young artist, but not in Lorenzo’s 
princely way. Instead of great subjects 
in marble, Piero set the sculptor to 
make a statue of snow; which, how- 
ever, considering that the artist was 
scarcely twenty, probably did not dis- 
turb him so much as it has disturbed 
his worshippers since, as a slight to 
his great powers. 

When the Medici family were expel- 
led from Florence, Michael Angelo seems 
to have been seized by a temporary pan- 
ic, lest perhaps he, almost a member of 
Lorenzo’s family, should share the dis- 
grace and ruin which no doubt the 
party expected must follow the down- 
fall of their head, as had always happen- 
ed heretofore; an unnecessary panic, 
as it happened, for Savonarola’s influ- 
ence kept the demons of party retali- 
ation in check. No doubt, however, 
the fright was good for the youth, en- 
larging his horizon by the sight of Ven- 
ice and Bologna, in which last place he 
found a warm welcome. Shortly after- 
wards he was taken to Rome, where his 
fame had gone before him by means of 
a Cupid sold to Cardinal Riario as a 
genuine antique. Here, before he had 
reached the age of twenty-five, he ex- 
ecuted the great Pietd in St Peter’s, still 
known as one of his most perfect works; 
and, it is evident, by that and other pro- 
ductions got himself to so great a height 
of reputation that even his own city 
found it worth while to remember and 
tempt him home again. This was done 
by a bribe of an entirely characteristic 
kind. A certain mass of marble which 
had been badly adozzato a hundred years 
before by Maestro Simone da Fiesole, 
whose intention it had been to make a 
giant out of the huge marble, nine brac- 
cia high, but who had only gone far 
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enough to spoil it—had been left for all 
this time, a shapeless wreck, upon the 
hands of the Operai of the cathedral— 
the commissioners of works or building 
committee, as we should call them. 
There had been talk of handing over the 
piece of valuable material thus rendered 
useless to Leonardo and various other 
sculptors; but either Michael Angelo 
‘himself, seeing possibilities in the stone, 
claimed the disposal of it, or the Operai, 
as the story says, feeling their fellow- 
citizen to have the first claim, offered it 
tohim. The young man, as may easily 
be supposed, jumped at this chance of 
distinction. “ Michael Angelo made a 
model in wax,” says Vasari, “ of a young 
David with a sling, intended for the 
front of the palazzo, in order to show 
that, as he had defended his people and 
governed it with justice, so whosoever 
governed that city should boldly defend 
it and justly govern it. He began to 


execute this figure in the workshops of 
Santa Maria del Fiore, where he made a 
tower with wood and stone round the 
marble, and worked it out without being 
seen by any one.” 

No more congenial piece of work 


could have been imagined for him. 
Huge though the mass of marble was, it 
was so awkwardly shaped by the mistake 
of the old artist who had spoiled it, that 
it was no ordinary achievement to 
evolve out of it the splendidly propor- 
tioned and gigantic youth whom the 
young sculptor, all his energies stirred by 
the difficulty of the undertaking, saw in 
the stone. The failure of the material 
to afford full expression to this heroic 
figure is apparent, we are told, in one of 
the shoulders of the “ David,” which 
ought “to advance a little further, and 
to be more fully rounded, but which is 
flat in consequence of the imperfection 
of the marble, in which still appear the 
strokes of the chisel by which it was 
first so unskilfully begun. Certainly Mi- 
chael Angelo performed a miracle,” says 
Vasari, “in thus resuscitating one who 
was dead.” ‘This great work was begun 
in 1501, and erected in the place which 
it held till a very recent period, before 
the door of the Palazzo Vecchio, in 1504 
—“ a proof,” says one of the commenta- 
tors, of the “terrible genius with which 
Divine Providence had endowed ” the 
sculptor. There is a description of 
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Michael Angelo’s work given years after 
this when he was an old man, which 
recurs forcibly to the mind when we en- 
deavor torealise the singular and strik- 
ing scene which Vasari indicates: “I 
have seen Michael Angelo at the age of 
sixty ... make more chips of marble fly 
about in a quarter of an hour than three 
of the strongest young sculptors could do 
in an hour—a thing almost incredible to 
him who has not seen it. He went to 
work with such impetuosity and fury of 
manner that I feared every moment to 
see the block split in pieces, It would 
seem as if, inflamed by the great idea 
which inspired him, this great man at- 
tacked with a species of fury the marble 
in which his statue lay concealed.” 
What, then, must have been the eager 
energy of the work when the young artist 
of twenty-five, shut up in the solitude of 
his huge shed with that contorted mass 
of whiteness, storpiato and guastato by 
his predecessor, out of which his “ Da- 
vid” was struggling, getting limb and 
sinew gradually free, as blow after blow 
resounded on the stone—worked in a 
fury and passion of inventing, day after 
day, till the long throes were over and 
the imprisoned had got free! 

With all this we are obliged to confess 
that the great “ David,” the pride of the 
Florentines, which stood so long white 
and strong against the stern Tuscan walls 
of the Palazzo Vecchio, gigantic in its 
roundness and force of youth, touches our 
heart individually in no wise, and is abso- 
lutely indifferent to us. We do not at- 
tempt to defend ourselves from the well- 
merited stigma of want of taste and artistic 
appreciation, but freely acknowledge a 
personal defect which fortunately is not 
general. But dulness of admiration in 
respect to the work produced need not 
diminish the interest with which we regard 
its creation—the conflict of the sculptor 
with the spoiled marble out of which he 
forced the vast proportions of the young 
champion and patriot, against all hope or 
precedent ; as picturesque and interesting 
an incident as any to be found in the an- 
nals of art. 

After this great effort in sculpture, the 
most remarkable that had been made since 
the awakening and revival of art, Michael 
Angelo seems to have turned off at once 
by caprice of nature or sport of circum- 
stance to the other branch of his great 
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craft, so different in its requirements from 
the grandeur and stillness of sculpture. 
Circumstances no doubt had to do with 
the composition of the great cartoon in- 
tended for the decoration of that hall of 
the Consiglio Maggiore which Savonarola 
had built, and in which he spent the last 
night of his life; but no doubt he was 
simply returning to his original profession 
when he accepted the commission for that 
picture, now in the tribune of the Uffizi, 
about which Angelo Doni, the friend of 
Raphael, for whom it was painted, endeav- 
ored to bargain with such disastrous effect, 
the haughty painter doubling his price, 
like the Sibyl, for every reduction attempt- 
ed to be made. Both these compositions, 
however, bear traces of the characteristic 
method of the sculptor. The uncomfort- 
able strain of attitude in the Virgin of the 
Uffizi detracts greatly from the beauty of 
the picture; but in the cartoon the sculp- 
turesque treatment is in perfect accord 
with the subject, which represents a party 
of soldiers bathing, and suddenly disturbed 
by the appearance of the enemy. Scraps 
of this only have come down to posterity, 
the cartoon having been torn in pieces, 
according to Vasari, by the envious hands 
of the sculptor Baccio Bandinelli, whom it 


would be absurd to speak of now as a 
rival of Buonarotti, though he considered 
himself assuch in hisday. Thecompanion 
cartoon designed by Leonardo da Vinci 
has met with a similar fate, and is only 
known to us in a fragment copied by Ru- 
bens, and known as the “ Battle of the 


Standard.” The most perfect idea of what 
Michael Angelo’s cartoon was, is to be 
seen from an old copy in the possession 
of the Earl of Leicester, which has been 
engraved, and of which Mr. Black gives 
a photograph in his beautiful book.* 
These pictures mark but’an episode in the 
life of the great artist. It pleased him to 
put away one tool and take up another— 
transferring to the canvas the grand forms 
and muscular development of sculpture, 
and, curiously enough, revenging himself 
for the stillness of the one in the vehe- 
ment action of the other. Neither Leo- 
nardo’s picture nor his own was ever exe- 
cuted. 

Immediately after this interval of paint- 


* Michael Angelo 
Painter, Architect. 
Macmillan: 187s. 


Buonarotti, 
By 


Sculptor, 
Charles C. Black. 
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ing occurred that encounter of two of the 
most notable men of their time, which has 
given a striking and humorous page to the 
history of art. Julius II., probably some 
years after his accession to the Papacy, 
took the great sculptor, whose temper and 
character were not unlike his own, into 
his employment, in order that he might 
glorify himself with a tomb worthy his own 
estimate of his greatness—a most wise pre- 
caution for all who share the impulse of 
posthumous vanity. The Pope and the 
artist were a fit pair to meet in that great 
old Rome, so full of memories; and the 
warlike narrative of their friendship and 
quarrels, hot on both sides, yet on neither 
without a mixture of genuine regard and 
liking, is full of interest and character. Its 
beginning, however, was not of an agree- 
able kind. Excited by hopes of a splen- 
did jwork, not less honorable to himself 
than to Pope Julius, Michael Angelo had 
first to betake himself for eight dreary pro- 
bationary months to the marble country of 
Carrara to choose the blocks for his statues, 
and to get them painfully conveyed to the 
sea, to be sent off to Rome. In this exile, 
during which it is easy to imagine the 
eager anticipation of the great sculptor, 
held, as it were, in the leash, and unable 
to get to work, though with such wealth 
of virgin material round him, he had hard 
ado, Vasari tells us, to keep himself from 
striking out with those fiery vehement 
strokes of his, some huge aéozzo in the 
white rocks cf a cave, as a memorial of 
himself and his weary vigil. What pil- 
grimages we should all have made to that 
powdery waste had he left some such vast 
mysterious image as the uncompleted 
“ Day” of San Lorenzo, to keep the world 
in mind of the long days he passed there 
among the rough marble of those precious 
caverns! The blocks which he sent to 
Rome half filled the piazza of St. Pietro; 
and as soon as the artist was released from 
the labor of collecting them, he rushed at 
his more congenial work con grande anime. 
Such was the eagerness of both artist and 
patron, that a communication, “ a bridge,” 
as Vasari calls it, was made between the 
Vatican and the great shed in the piazza 
which had been erected over the sculptor 
and the marble which he attacked ina 
sacred fury of creation. It is not difficult 
to understand how the perpetual intrusion, 
at any moment, however critical, of such 
a visitor as the fiery old Pope, with the 
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licence of age added to that of absolute 
power, inquiring, criticising, praising and 
blaming with more zeal than knowledge, 
must have gone far to drive the equally 
fiery young sculptor half frantic by times, 
when he had to suspend his chisel, and 
subdue his furia, and listen to all his Holi- 
ness might choose to say. Perhaps an 
impatient word burst from him at some 
especially unpropitious visit, which nettled 
Julius; but at all events, when a new ar- 
rival of marble from Carrara made it 
necessary for the sculptor to get money 
from the Pope, his Holiness was busy and 
could not see him. This was repeated 
two or three times, at first to the surprise, 
and afterwards to the furious indignation, 
of Michael Angelo, who felt himself as 
great and independent as either prince or 
pope. “You don’t know who it is to 
whom you refuse admittance,” a wonder- 
ing bystander said at last in his hearing to 
the lackey who shut him out. “I know 
him very well, but I am here to obey my 
orders,” said the man. Michael Angelo 
turned away breathing fire and flame, and 
bidding the lackey tell the Pope that if he 
wanted him he must send for him, went 
off to his house, where he gave his servants 
orders to sell everything to the Jews, and 


left Rome instantly, riding all through the 
night in hot haste, and never drawing 


bridle till he reached Tuscan soil. As it 
proved, he had taken the only wise course ; 
for he had scarcely reached Poggibonsi on 
the Florentine frontier, when no less than 
five couriers arrived one after the other, 
with letters from Julius recalling him. 
But the sculptor was no less proud than 
the Pope; all the messengers could get 
from him was a brief note of reply, proud- 
ly informing his Holiness that it was im- 
possible for him who had been “ cacciato 
via come un tristo,” to go back again; after 
which he made his way to Florence, set- 
tling down in his old quarters, it would 
seem, with all the haughty sadness of an 
injured man. 

Notwithstanding this tremendous 
breach between them, however, a certain 
hankering after each other is visible be- 
tween the two who were so fitly mated. 
Michael Angelo betook himself to the 
work which he had left to obey the 
summons of Julius, working sullenly at 
the cartoon, it is said, which he had not 
finished ; while the Pope, on his side, 
wrote angry letters to the Signoria, de- 
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manding that his artist should be sent 
back. At the end of three months 
Julius came to Bologna, and here the 
odd quarrel came to a characteristic con- 
clusion. Persuaded by Soderini the Gon- 
faloniere, who had already shown him- 
self much his friend, and moved by the 
patriotic fear of involving his country in 
the dispute, Michael Angelo was induc- 
ed to go to Bologna, and present him- 
self before his great adversary. Evi- 
dently this time the entrée was not refus- 
ed to him. When he reached the pres- 
ence-chamber the artist knelt down, ap- 
parently not venturing to speak. His 
Holiness cast a sidelong look at him, 
lowering and sdegnato. “Instead of 
coming to us, thou hast waited till we 
came to thee,” he said gloomily. Then 
Michael Angelo took heart of grace to 
ask pardon, no doubt a hard thing to 
bend his mind to; and the two proud 
men, neither willing to make a step too 
far, yet both longing to be friends, were 
silent for an angry and anxious moment; 
when happily one of those conciliating 
courtiers who are always to be found 
where princes are, ready to smooth away 
every difficulty, interposed with ingrati- 
ating folly. “ Forgive him,” said this 
Polonius—bishop, monsignor, or simple 
retainer, it does not matter which ; “ your 
Holiness knows that these kind of men 
are poor ignorant creatures, and good 
for nothing except in their art.” Quick 
as lightning the Pope turned upon the 
foolish mediator. “It is thou who art 
ignorant !” he cried, delighted no doubt 
to have some third person to relieve his 
mind upon—and turning the meddler out 
of the room, forthwith gave Michael An- 
gelo his blessing, and received him glad- 
ly back into full favor. 

Thus ended the quarrel with a hu- 
morous transference of guilt, which no 
doubt filled the old Pope with glee. Asa 
pledge of their renewed union, the sculp- 
tor made a statue of his patron in bronze 
for the town, which is described by all 
who saw it as of the most admirable 
force and likeness. Julius himself, with 
his usual half-amused half-angry clear- 
sightedness, is said to have asked, when 
he saw this representation of himself, 
and especially the proud and spirited ac- 
tion of the right hand, which was ele- 
vated, whether he was supposed to be 
blessing or cursing? Michael Angelo, 
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with unusual courtiership, replied that his 
Holiness was warning the people of Bo- 
logna to be upon their good behavior ; 

and asked whether he should place a 
book in theleft hand. “No,” said Ju- 
lius, in high good-humor—“ not a book, 

but a sword, for Iam no man of letters.” 
The reconciliation, it is evident, had 

united these two minds, so original and 

vigorous, more closely than _ before. 

There is another story, less pleasant, of 
this statue, which did not long survive, 

being injured in a riot, and finally recast 
into a cannon, called from it La Giulia. 

Francia, who was of Bologna, where still 

his pictures are the inheritance of the 

city, was brought to see the image of 
Pope Julius, as no doubt the whole pop- 

ulation was, one way or other; and, 

whether by inadvertence or by jealousy, 

called it,“ uno bellissimo getto”—a very 

fine cast—as if, says Vasari, he praised 

the bronze more than the art. Michael 

Angelo was not the man to accept such 

poor commendations. He answered hot- 

ly that his material was no more to him 

than were the colors with which he 

worked to Francia himself. “ You and 

Cossa are two solemn blockheads,” the 

enraged artist added, in the presence of 
several gentilhomini, to the confusion of 

the artist. Even this does not seem to 
have satisfied his wrath. Shortly after 
he saw a son of Francia’s, a very hand- 
some lad, to whom he exclaimed with as 
much bad taste as injustice, “ Thy father 
does better in flesh and blood than on 
canvas!” We are disposed to hope 
that Francia was not jealous but only 
confused by the greatness of the pres- 
ence in which he found himself, and 
that Michael Angelo, when his passion 
was over, recognised the cruel injustice 
of his retort. 

Meanwhile, according to the story, 
mischief was brewing against the sculp- 
torin Rome. Vasari, who is so often 
incorrect, may well have lapsed here, as 
contemporary writers so often do, into 
imputation of motives for which no 
proof can be offered ; and that Michael 
Angelo himself held the same opinion 
is no great proof in itsfavor. Accord- 
ing to Vasari, then, the architect Bra- 
mante, who was Raphael's relation and 
Michael Angelo’s enemy, had ere now 
interposed to arrest the progress he was 
making,—first, by persuading Pope Ju- 
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lrus that it was unlucky for a man to build 
his own sepulchre in his lifetime; and 
secondly, by representing that the then 
existing cathedral of San Pietro was too 
small to receive fitly the great groups al- 
ready partially executed, for the comple- 
tion of which all those blocks of purest 
marble of Carrara encumbered the piaz- 
za. The San Pietro of that day was not 
the great temple with which we are now 
acquainted, and which from all the adja- 
cent heights shows its great dome, the 
only distinctly visible object upon the 
vast level of the Campagna, the one thing 
which is Rome. The older church was 
an ancient Roman basilica founded by 
Constantine, rich and splendid with an- 
tique marbles, but not raising itself in 
imposing height, the genius of the city, 
like the present edifice. We speak of 
our own age as careless of the monu- 
ments of the past, and with still warmer 
zeal we rave against that eighteenth cen- 
tury which the fashionable caprice of 
the present day is beginning to rehabili- 
tate. But even the eighteenth century 
with all its Vandalism did nothing which 
can be compared to the daring of the six- 
teenth—the Renaissance age—in which, 


without a pause or compunction, the old 


basilica of Constantine, the earliest 
cradle of the faith, was pulled to pieces, 
in order to place on its site a bran-new 
cathedral. Pope Juliusand his advisers 
did this en gaieté du ceur, without a sin- 
gle pause of consideration or alarm ; 
and it was natural that with such a tre- 
mendous enterprise on his hands, Julius 
should cease to be anxious about his sep- 
ulchre, especially as for the moment 
there was no place to put it, had it been 
even more near completion. So much 
of the story is fact and indisputable. 
Bramante, however, did not stop here ; 
and Vasari attributes to the architect the 
too cunning notion that the Florentine 
artist should be invited to change his 
trade—which, however, he had already 
been known to do of his own will—to 
put aside the chisel with which he had 
wrought ‘such wonders, and to take to 
painting instead, with the idea of thus 
securing a downfall for the pride of the 
man who had shown himself unrivalled 
and above all competitors in marble. 
With this intention Bramante is said to 
have suggested to the Pope the idea of 
filling the Sistine Chapel, the private 
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chapel of the Papacy, with frescoes, in 
remembrance of Pope Sixtus, the uncle 
of Julius—and of confiding the execu- 
tion of them to Michael Angelo. This 
subtle attempt to ruin the artist by forc- 
ing him into the work which has become 
almost his highest distinction, is too fine 
surely, even for a keen Italian brain of 
the sixteenth century inspired by the pro- 
foundest hostility; and good Vasari, 
who is so often assailed by his critics, 
may, it is to be hoped, be as wrong in 
this as he is often in the more innocent 
particulars of dates. But, anyhow, what- 
ever the cause might be, it is certain that 
Pope Julius, leaving the marbles of his 
sepulchre for the time — and indeed 
throwing off all thought of sepulchres al- 
together in the delight and splendor of 
these new undertakings, which surely 
must have had power enough to keep an 
old man alive if anything could—ordain- 
ed with imperious yet flattering tyranny 
that his Florentine, and no other,—not 
Raphael, though Raphael too was a fa- 
vorite,—should paint his uncle’s chapel, 
the place which he used for his own de- 
votions, such as they were. Michael An- 
gelo was profoundly disappointed by 
this change of plan. He had made his 
design for the tomb—a design to our eyes 
by no means remarkable for its beauty 
—in the classic taste of the time ; and 
his whole heart was in his marble, which 
he had chosen so carefully, quarried, and 
made roads for, and superintended in 
every stage of its progress, and out of 
which he had already got four finished 
figures, and eight more which were adoz- 
sato, just in that stage of suggestiveness 
which delights a true artist’s soul. But 
nothing that could be said would turn 
the old Pope from his determination, and 
probably, after their recent breach, 
Michael Angelo had no desire to break 
with the kind old despot again. He 
submitted, therefore, with one fling at 
Bramante, who could not fix the scaffold- 
ing necessary for him without making 
holes in the roof, till the sculptor, de- 
lighted with the passing triumph, invent- 
ed on the spot the necessary means, and 
humbled his rival on the eve of the un- 
dertaking into which he no doubt believ- 
ed that rival had helped to force him—a 
characteristic pleasure. 

To tell the story of the Sistine frescoes 
would be too long, though it is full of the 
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same quaint humor as distinguishes all 
Michael Angelo’s intercourse with Pope 
Julius. They quarrelled perpetually over 
it, the painter refusing to uncover his work, 
the Pope insisting on seeing it, making per- 
petual invasions even upon the dangerous 
footing of those scaffoldings from which 
once, in a fit of passion, he threatened to 
throw the great workman down. More 
than once it hung on the balance of a 
chance whether the artist would rush off as 
he had done before, and leave his patron 
to get the works finished as he could. 
But, as all the world knows, they were 
completed at length, to the admiration of 
Christendom, and the great content and 
glory of Pope Julius, whose perpetual in- 
terruptions and aggravations must on the 
whole, one would imagine, have kept the 
painter amused through his long and ex- 
citing labor, and which add a sparkle of 
kindly nature and character to the graver 
record. “ Qh, truly happy age of ours !” 
cries Vasari ; “ oh blessed workmen, who 
in your own time have been able to en- 
lighten the dimness of your eyes at the 
fountain of so much light, and to see 
growing softly before you by degrees all 
that was difficult in this marvellous and 
singular work !” If Bramante moved th¢ 
Pope to it out of a malicious intent to 
ruin Michael Angelo, no scheme could 
have failed more signally : the frescoes of 
the Sistine left him as unique in painting 
as he had been in marble, and filled all 
Italy with admiration and pride. 

Not even now, however, could the cher- 
ished work over which he had spent so 
much thought, the tomb of Julius, get ac- 
complished. The Pope died only a few 
months after the completion of the roof of 
the Sistine Chapel, ltaving to two of his 
nephews, both cardinals, the charge of 
completing, but con minor desegno, this me- 
morial of himself, to which Michael An- 
gelo was but too anxious to give up his 
time and labor for love of the work, and 
for love of the Pope who had scolded and 
thwarted and lovedhim. ‘The new Pope, 
however, Leo X.,a Medici, one of the 
family to whom Michael Angelo owed his 
beginning in art, stopped the execution 
of this “ minor design,” and sent him back 
to Florence to take in hand the magnifi- 
cent new works of embellishment and com- 
pletion, by which the Church of San Lo- 
renzo there was to be turned into a shrine 
for the Medici, and celebration of their 
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greatness, now raised into loftier elevation 
than ever by the accession of the new 
Pope. ‘These Medici had been banished 
from Florence with scorn and hatred eigh- 
teen years before ; they had been kept at 
bay ever since by the struggling republic, 
who feared them as her worst enemies, 
with a just appreciation of the persistent 
purpose of the race to make themselves 
reigning princes of the city, which Cosimo 
and Lorenzo had ruled astutely by means 
of the old forms of constitutional liberty. 
Slowly and surely, however, while the re- 
public labored with its cumbrous hie- 
rarchy of rulers, the chief of whom was 
changed every two months, to the great 
hindrance of public business, the fallen 
house began to right itself, as rising dynas- 
ties have a way of doing, and, aided by 
Pope Julius whom Florence had thwarted 
and offended, again got footing in the 
city, in the disastrous year 1512, the same 
year in which the Sistine frescoes were 
finished. ‘The dangerous race were ad- 
mitted as “ private citizens only”—a trans- 
parent fiction in which nobody believed— 
and were surrounded by mercenary troops, 
who cowed the city, which, with her best 
men banished, and her moment of fate 
arrived, feil helpless into their hands. The 
first thing the Medici did was to dissolve 
the Consiglio Maggiore, instituted by Sa- 
vonarola, and which perhaps had not 
proved so successful as had been hoped 
—and to establish a servile government, 
by means of the old farce of a public 
Parlamento, which was the ancient way of 
flattering the foolish masses into support of 
despotism. When, however, on the death 
of Julius, the Cardinal Medici was made 
Pope, Florence, dazzled by the elevation 
of the first Florentine who had ever 
occupied the Holy See, almost for very 
pride forgave the Medici. It was at this 
moment that Michael Angelo was sudden- 
ly sent away from the work in Rome, to 
which he felt himself bound both in honor 
and gratitude. Leo wasaman of very dif- 
ferent calibre from his imperious, eager, 
and warlike predecessor. ‘Though he has 
got much false fame as the most cultivated 
and elegant of Popes, there was in him no 
such naive magnificence, no such impa- 
tient curiosity and love of vast and splen- 
did things, as had thrust Pope Julius into 
all manner of noble undertakings. Family 
pride and a politic intention to please and 
amuse the Florentines till the chains 
New Series.—Vo1, XXII., No, 6 
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should be safely riveted on their shoulders 
would seem to have moved him more than 
any real appreciation of the great sculp- 
tor’s powers. 

Leo’s commission was of little advan- 
tage or pleasure to Michael Angelo, 
whose submission and obedience to the 
new Pope’s orders, so unlike his proud 
rebellion against Julius, betray at once 
not only his own advancing age and les- 
sening courage, but the melancholy fail- 
ure of that free Florence which no long- 
er had the power to protect her sons, 
and the heaviness of those bonds of an- 
cient gratitude and friendship, which the 
generous spirit cannot shake off, how- 
ever unworthy may be the heirs of an 
unforgotten benefactor. Once more the 
great artist had to take his weary way to 
Carrara, or still worse to Serravezza in 
the Florentine territory, where marble 
had been found—a withdrawal of cus- 
tom from the lord of Carrara, which 
brought the enmity of that potentate 
upon the sculptor ; and to make roads 
for the conveyance of the marble, an¢ 
block out columns never to be used, anx 
banish himself to ‘the savage wildness 
of these hills in the very height of his 
glory and power. ‘The only distinct me- 
morial of this wretched interval, in which 
he kept coming and going between Flor- 
ence and the quarries, thafing at the 
thousand delays, and longing to get back 
to real work, is the finestre inginocchiate 
of the Florentine palaces—the ironwork, 
formed like a kneeling figure, which 
every visitor of Florence must have re- 
marked, a picturesque feature of the 
streets —which the great sculptor invent- 
ed at some stray moment, throwing his 
great imagination into the humblest as 
into the highest art. 

Leo’s pontificate lasted nine years; 
and this period remains like a great desert 
in Michael Angelo’s life dividing its 
grander activities, a curious evidence of 
that pontiff's patronage of art. And 
after Leo came the short and unhappy 
reign of poor Pope Adrian, a good, pious, 
humble-minded Teuton, as much out of 
place in that corrupt and splendid court 
as it is possible to conceive. During 
this short interval of quiet, the artist re- 
turned, it is said, to those marbles of the 
Julian tomb which lay so heavy on his 
mind and conscience, and which he 
seemed fated never to complete. The 
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second Medici Pope, Clement VII., was 
elected in 1523, on Adrian’s death ; and 
itis to him finally that the world owes 
what is perhaps Michael Angelo’s most 
wonderful work, the tombs of the Medi- 
ciin San Lorenzo, with those marvel- 
lous allegorical figures, which, if they 
have ever been equalled, have certainly 
never been surpassed, either in ancient 
or in modern art. But before we reach 
this magnificent and melancholy climax 
of the sculptor’s powers, there intervenes 
an episode at once in his personal history 
and in that of his country, without which 
it is less easy to understand their mean- 
ing, and to give to his character its full 
development. 

Clement VII. was unfortunate. He 
had not the wisdom of combination 
which distinguished his great kinsman 
Lorenzo, and the times were not favor- 
able. Twice over he was driven into 
the castle of St. Angelo for safety ; once 
by personal enemies, the second time by 
the German army, which sacked Rome, 
and sickened the world by its atrocities. 
Florence, which had been chafing under 
the re-established rule of his family, seiz- 
ed the moment of the Pope’s downfall to 
make one desperate effort for emancipa- 
tion. The young representatives of the 
Medici were sent out of the city, the 
Great Council was restored, the popular 
government reconstituted, and for a mo- 
ment it seemed possible that Florence 
might again triumph, and her old liber- 
ties be restored. ‘Then burst forth once 
more, after the long interval of thirty 
years, the strenuous religious impulse 
which Savonarola had given, and which 
—sternly suppressed and held down both 
by the republicans of the other party, 
who had killed the prophet, and by the 
depraved and despotic Medici—had en- 
dured throughout all persecutions. The 
Piagnoni party, the Puritans of the time, 
was made up of the surviving followers 
of the prophet, and their sons and suc- 
cessors ; and to this party belonged the 
new Gonfaloniere, Niccolo Capponi, of 
the same family as that bold. Piero Cap- 
poni who defied France in Savonarola’s 
time. Appointed to this high office ata 
crisis which somewhat resembled that 
memorable revolution through which 
Savonarola had piloted the republic, Cap- 
poni saw nothing better to do than to 
throw himself back upon the traditions 
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of that most glorious moment of recent 
Florentine history ; and when the strug- 
gle recommenced, he electrified the great 
popular assembly by proposing to the 
newly appointed Council that they 
should elect Jesus Christ as king of Flor- 
ence! The Consiglio Maggiore was Sa- 
vonarola’s special institution, and the 
memory of a man so great had sunk deep 
into the heart of the people. All the 
enthusiasm of old surged up to answer 
this appeal: with a quaint regularity, 
such as contrasts strangely with the fer- 
vor of popular passion, they put the 
proposal to the vote; and out of eleven 
hundred citizens only eighteen dropped 
the white bean of dissent, and rejected 
the heavenly monarch. A memorial of 
the election was still, until very recent 
times, engraved over the doorway of the 
Palazzo Vecchio—the monogram of 
Christ, sign of the only kingship which 
Florence would allow ; and once more 
“Viva Jesu Christo nostro Re!’ was 
shouted about the streets as in the days 
of the prophet. This singular echo of 
the one only strenuous attempt ever 
made, entirely independent of party, to 
establish on a sound basis the freedom 
of Florence, has a ring of despair in it, as 
echoes so often have; but it animated 
the town to its last great struggle, as per 
haps nothing else could have done. The 
name of Savonarola was still a word to 
conjure withal ; for no Florentine whose 
judgment was worth having, not the 
most hostile to him, not Machiavelli even 
or Guicciardini, could despise the pro- 
phet, or think of him as a vulgar fanatic. 
His genius, his high honor and enthusi- 
astic love of freedom, were as undeni- 
able as his power. 

After the Emperor's forces had done 
their worst on Rome, and paralysed the 
power of the Pope, to the great comfort 
of all who withstood the Medici, one of 


_ those sudden transformations came about 


which destroy all schemes and make all 
calculations vain. ‘The belligerent powers 
after doing their worst paused and soften- 
ed, and a great peacemaking and reunion 
took place—a union which filled Florence 
with fear and horror,—Florence, which had 
made alliances with France according to 
her traditionary policy, and had made her 
self doubly objectionable to the Pope, 
both as Pope and as Medici. For some 
time she hoped that France would help 
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her; but by-and-by France too made 
peace, and the alarmed republic found 
herself standing out against a world of 
foes, the Pope breathing threats and pen- 
alties, and all the retainers and hangers-on 
of the Medici getting ready to return in 
double force, Perhaps the fact that they 
had already sinned beyond reach of for- 
giveness against Clement and his kinsfolk, 
helped the Florentines to maintain a 
steadfast face in a moment of such danger. 
Their lives or their possessions, or both, 
were forfeit anyhow; in any case, exile 
and social destruction was the best they 
could expect ; and in very desperation, a 
strenuous resistance was determined on. 
At least, for the moment, they were free 
from the hated presence of the Medici, 
and to defend their city was the sole pos- 
sibility that remained to them. The very 
foundation of the new alliance between 
the Pope and the Emperor was a contract 
for the marriage of Alexander, the illegiti- 
mate representative of the Medici, with 
Margaret, the illegitimate daughter of the 
Emperor—the two to be sovereigns of 
Florence, no longer under any pretence of 
republican liberty, but openly and simply 
as duke and duchess. Such news as this 
was enough to make the most timid 
The Florentines sprang to 
They called 


burgher fight. 
arms with universal consent. 
their best men to counsel, collected all 
possible means of defence, and prepared 


to do grim battle for their liberties. The 
most available way to the city was over 
the leafy hill of San Miniato, which even 
at that distant period was gay with smiling 
villas, the country houses of the wealthy 
citizens ; and here, accordingly, the first 
thoughts of the defenders turned. From 
San Miniato even the feeble artillery of 
the time must soon have made an end of 
the beautiful town below; and the fortifi- 
cation of this weak point was the first 
step. Michael Angelo was as near idle as 
it was in his nature to be at the time, de- 
signing fenestre inginocchiate, and working 
languidly at Pope Julius’s tomb. It would 
be a strange idea now to select the great- 
est artist of the age as the natural con- 
structor of fortifications for a threatened 
city ; but there was nothing strange in it 
then. He was appointed commissary- 
general of the fortifications; and imme- 
diately set to work upon them with neither 
hesitation nor doubt of his own powers. 
It is true he had been a retainer of the 
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Medici, cherished and nurtured by them; 
but all the descendants of his patron Lo- 
renzo had died out, and any loyalty he 
may have still felt towards that great name 
was claimed by no representative. The 
young Medici were bastards ; tne Pontiffs 
of the name had wasted his time and 
spoiled his existence ; and duty to his na- 
tive city was infinitely beyond any shred 
of youthful attachment to them or rather 
to their relations, which might have deter- 
red the artist, had they treated him better, 
from working against them. Fortunately, 
however, for Florence and himself, the two 
Popes had done nothing to perpetuate the 
hereditary friendship; and thus Michael 
Angelo was left at liberty to work for and 
think of his country alone. 

From the broad and peaceful road 
which rounds the base of San Miniato the 
traveller may still see traces of dark mason- 
ry stretching upwards, overgrown by the 
facile vegetation of Italy. These are the 
last remains of the walls which the great 
sculptor built. He traced the line of his 
defences through all fhe peaceful wealth 
of the hillside, and even posted cannon 
upon the top of the tower which looks so 
serenely over Florence, peacefully guard- 
ing the dead who lie there wreathed and 
covered with immortelles, and distinguish- 
ed by those fond inscriptions to which the 
Italian tongue lends a certain grace. The 
sun blazes on those stony graves all gay 
with uncongenial ornament, and shows us 
nowadays nothing but pretty villas peeping 
out from clouds of soft foliage—the olive- 
gardens and wealthy orchards of the Codi, 
the suburban slopes which Florence loves. 
She loved them even then in her moment 
of trouble three hundred and fifty years 
ago, and had covered them with pleasant 
houses, with peaceful monasteries, with 
gardens and fountains and greenness 
But in the opening of 1529, when every- 
thing was at its sweetest, bands of young 
men with hatchet and hammer were set 
to work on the fair hillside to cut down 
their own houses, their own trees, every- 
thing which stood in the way of the de 
fence. It was touching to find that when 
they had nearly pulled to pieces the con- 
vent of San Salvi, on the roadside—that 
convent at the door of which Corso Do- 
nati fell dead two centuries before—they 
paused before a fresco painted there quite 
recently by Andrea del Sarto, and spared 
the half-ruined walls for the sake of the 
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picture, like true art-loving Florentines. 
But they did not spare those villas which 
were as the apple of his eye to each good 
burgher who possessed them. Michael 
Angelo was sent off in the midst of these 
heart-rending clearings to Ferrara to study 
the fortifications there as an aid to his 
work, and was received with great cour- 
tesy by Duke Alfonso, who playfully call- 
ed him his prisoner, proposing with flatter- 
ing grace the ransom of a picture to be 
painted when time permitted. When he 
returned to his work on San Miniato, the 
conflict had begun. A curious life he 
must have led at this exciting time. From 
his engineer’s work on the hill among the 
demolished villas and down-trodden gar- 
dens, when he could escape from trench 
and battlement, he hurried down to his 
studio and solaced himself with an hour’s 
work at one of the Julian statues, or di- 
verted his thoughts from the troubles of 
the time by that allegorical Leda, which 
he had begun to paint for the Duke of 
Ferrara, and wheg such escape was im- 
possible, on the very heights themselves, 
amid his workmen digging and building 
round him, the great artist employed his 
impatient hands in a bas-relief of a winged 
Victory, giving his orders, chisel in hand, 
and turning back to his own creative la- 
bor when he had measured a trench or 
watched the strengthening of an outwork. 
Had victory been with the Florentine 
arms, what noble place had that adezzo 
been worthy of, carved in the free air, 
within the walls that stood for the defence, 
not of Florence only, but of all hope and 
freedom for the Tuscan race! As it was, 
this Victory—poor image of the true— 
perished somewhere in the tumult of de- 
feat, and exists no more. 

For Florence was conquered, as every- 
body knows, by panic and treachery—fit 
weapons of the Medici—more than by 
arms; and her long and glorious career 
came toa close, never to revive again, 
under the ignoble sway of an illegitimate 
duke—not even a lawful Medici, though 
wearing in their right the first coronet of 
princely authority which had ever been 
acknowledged in the free city. The Me- 
dici slew, confiscated, and imprisoned, as 
was their nature, as everybody had done 
before them; and Michael Angelo was 
one of those who had to keep in hiding 
—it is said in the tower of San Niccold 
Oltr’arno—for some time after. But at 
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length it came to the recollection of Pope 
Clement that S. Lorenzo and the family 
tombs were still uncompleted, and that 
there was but one Buonarotti in the world. 
Accordingly, he sent his emissaries to seek 
the sculptor, with orders to say nothing to 
him except that his usual allowance was 
waiting for him, and that he ought to at 
tend to his work. What Michael Angelo 
replied to the men who first told him so, 
we are not informed; but hiding breaks 
the strongest spirit, and he returned to his 
work, as he was told to do, in silence, 
working with a sombre /uria at the great 
figures in the sacristy, by means of which, 
as no other man in Florence was capab!e 
of doing, he could write in majestic de- 
spair the tragedy of Florence, how hope 
had departed, how life had become a de- 
sert, and how it was hard to struggle into 
waking consciousness, but good to sleep 
and to forget—nay, better, best of all, to 
be of stone, and feel no more. 

This is the burden of the famous fig- 
ures which all the world has thronged to 
look at since, and which few, we imagine, 
have parted from lightly or without a pro- 
found impression. Of the men to whom so 
sublime a monument has been raised, who 
knows anything, or cares to know? the 
monument is not to an inconsiderable 
Giulio or Lorenzo, but to the great city 
which had struggled and erred so long, 
which had gone astray and repented and 
suffered and erred again, but always 
mightily, with full tide of life in her veins 
and consciousness in her heart; until now 
the time had come when she was dead 
and past, chained down by icy oppression 
in a living grave. Michael Angelo saw 
that hope was ended in Florence; no 
more eager conspiracies, no more fortu- 
nate chances, no other bold burgher or 
inspired prophet to break her chains; but 
the lethargy of death, the chill of the 
tomb, the very stupidity of unconscious- 
ness, was to be her fate. “ How doth the 
city sit solitary that was full of people!” 
he might have cried, as Dante did when 
the death of Beatrice darkened heaven 
and earth to the poet; but with a deeper 
reason. Buonarotti said nothing; he 
took the marble which he had quarried 
out at Serravezza, weary yet not despair- 
ing—and with the fire of grief in his eyes 
put forth his sombre strength upon it, and 
rent out of its white depths the symbols 
of his despair,—not after the model oi 
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that still beauty of the Greek, the passion- 
less godhead of pure line and form, the 
material poetry of a stony perfection. 
‘The four great figures of Day and Night, 
Twilight and Dawn, are instinct with the 
sentiment of modern thought, that pro- 
found struggle of feeling which ancient 
art eschews. As we look at them, sug- 
gestions, not one but many, pour into 
our minds, of mortal conflict, anguish 
and hopelessness—of a fatigue and de- 
spair of the soul which go infinitely be- 
yond the most intolerable weariness of the 
body; yet of the inevitable waking, the 
acceptance of our burden and penalty 
which nature and Providence alike im- 
pose upon men. Night sleeps, but it is 
the sleep of a sublime despair; not rest, 
but oblivion of ill, is what the great slum- 
berer has desired, yet sorrow unforgotten 
hovers upon the very stillness of her ex- 
haustion: and with what pain upon her 
beautiful brow that sad Aurora wakes! 
not the rosy-fingered Aurora of the clas- 
sics, but a heavy mortal Dawn, rousing 
herself painfully, reluctantly, to meet the 
care which is awake before her. What 
anguish, what mortal [conflict, what 
forced assent to the cruel laws of na- 
ture—submission, yet ‘resistance,—a duty 
compulsory and terrible, yet not to be cast 
off, and which the sufferer accepts, 
though she loathes it, too strong in 
honor and right to shirk the needful act, 
whatever it may be! All this, and more 
than this, is in these gigantic yet beautiful 
figures ; and, again, a something additional 
in the great Day, bursting Herculean from 
his stony prison, half hewn, nothing known 
of him but the broad brow and resolute 
eyes, and those vast limbs which are not 
yet free from the cohesion of the marble, 
though alive with such strain of action. 
Here is the second great poem of Flor- 
ence, self-utterance and revelation of a 
mighty intellect overpowered by mortal 
sadness, yet incapable, how painful soever 
the exertion, of failing to the claims of 
life and nature. The spectator who re- 
members what was the fate of his country 
and what his own—compelled, both man 
and city, to come back after the defeat of 
all their hopes, to the perpetually recur- 
ring task, to bear the burden that every 
day brought with it—will gaze with reve- 
rence and an ennobling pang of feeling at 
this great setting forth before heaven and 
earth of the weird of humanity; not like 
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those mysterious and awful pangs of the 
divine Sufferer, with the representation of 
which that age was so familiar, and which 
it beheld wherever it turned imaged forth 
in highest and in rudest art,—but some- 
thing almost more bitter, as being less 
holy, involuntary, and aimless—anguish 
bearing no fruit or recompense either to 
God or man. He who can stand un- 
moved in presence of these wonderful 
creations, or leave them without a sense 
of something learnt and felt beyond the 
usual lessons and emotions of ordinary 
life, passes our comprehension. They 
mark the climax of Michael Angelo’s 
genius, the height of power and expres- 
sion beyond which it was not given to 
him or any other mortal man to reach. 

Lest we may be supposed to impute 
too much meaning, as it is so easy to do, to 
the great artist in this his most impressive 
work, we quote his own interpretation of 
the sentiment of his JVo/fe, addressed to 
an anonymous poet, who had, in true 
Italian fashion, in an elegant sonnet, bid- 
den the spectator who doubted the real 
existence of the wonderful sleeper to 
awake her, and be answered, Here is, 
in the person of his great conception, the 
sculptor’s reply :— 

“ Grateful is sleep, and still more sweet, while 
woe 

And shame endures, ’tis to be stone like me’ 

And highest fortune nor to feel nor see ; 

Therefore awake me not ; speak low—speak 
low.”* 

The statues that Michael Angelo has 
placed above the sarcophagi which sup- 
port his emblematic figures are professedly 
of two quite unimportant personages ; the 
Lorenzo, dead not long before, who was 
the father of the child Catherine dei Me- 
dici, portentous infant, then in Florence— 
and a brother of his, who died without 
even so much distinction as lies in that 
fact. And which is which no one can now 
say. We are told that when remonstrated 
with as to the features not being correct, 
the sculptor replied with haughty careless- 
ness that he did not suppose people a 
hundred years later would care much how 
the dukes looked—an unquestionable 
truth. And yet one at least of these sta- 
tues is remarkable and interesting in the 


* “Grato m’é 1’ sonno,e pit l’esser di sasso 
Mentre che |’ danno e la vergogna dura ; 
Non vider, non sentir, m’é gran ventura ; 

Perd non me destar, deh parlo basso !” 
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highest degree,—the figure popularly called 
the Fenseroso, long supposed to be Loren- 
z0, now supposed to be Giulio, very likely 
in fact neither, but a noble representation 
of thought and intellect in opposition to 
the insignificant and commonplace good 
looks of the classical young warrior oppo- 
site. Perhaps the artist meant to repre- 
sent in these contrasted figures the types 
of practical and of contemplative life; 
perhaps he only made the helmeted think- 
er sO impressive and grand because he 
could not help it, and had exhausted all 
the possibilities of commonplace in him, 
by the creation of the light-minded and 
small-brained individual who sits in serene 
insignificance above the mighty spirits of the 
“ Night” and “ Day.” 

It is almost a relief from the strained 
feeling with which we contemplate this 
greatest of modern works to return to our 
biography, and to find the old fiery hu- 
mor of the artist breaking out again in 
presence of a fine gentleman and courtier 
who came from Ferrara to fetch the picture 
which Alfonso had asked for, and who, 
finding it so many square feet or inches 
less than he expected or approved, declared 
it to be fuca cosa—a smali affair; which 
foolish sentiment cost courteous Alfonso 
his picture. The wrathful painter sent the 
emissary packing about his business, and 
would hear no more of him. He gave 
the picture afterwards, in careless generos- 
ity, to one of his pupils, to portion his sis- 
ter—not displeased, perhaps, to show the 
dainty Ferrarese, and all the world, how 
little store he set by the commission which 
they had placed so high a value upon. 

Shortly after the execution of the great 
groups of S. Lorenzo, in the year 1535, 
when he was approaching sixty, Michael 
Angelo left Florence. There was nothing 
to keep him there any longer. He had 
finished all the work he cared to do, 
and Alessandro, the new duke, was no 
friend of the proud artist who had done 
his best to keep him and all despotisms at 
bay. He went to Rome, where he had 
now the cartoons of his “ Last Judgment” 
in the Sistine Chapel to think of, as well 
as the still unfinished tomb of Pope Julius, 
which, however, after a long interval, he 
got clear of, by the erection of the great 
“ Moses” over his early patron’s tomb in 
the Church of S. Pietro in Vinculis, 
though in a setting and with accompani- 
ments very different from those originally 
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proposed, and much less appropriate. 
And though he had, we think, attained his 
highest point of achievement, there was 
still great work before him—in one branch 
of art, the magnificent conception of his 
“Last Judgment,” and, in another, the 
great dome of St. Peter’s, which had yet 
to be “ hung” in mid-sky over Bramante’s 
new temple. In this latter undertaking, 
as well as in the cupola of S. Lorenzo in 
Florence, he refused to depart from Bru- 
nelleschi’s models, which he had already 
said might be altered but not improved— 
(“si perO variare, ma migliorare no.”) 
With the same obstinate loyalty to the 
great Florentine model, he declared that 
the dome he was about to build should be 
the sister of Santa Maria del Fiori, pin 
grande, ma non piu bella, These works 
were undertaken in the pontificate of Paul 
III., the successor of Clement, who dis- 
played much of the eagerness of Julius to 
secure Buonarotti’s services and keep him 
near. There is a curious mixture of tyranny 
and flattery in the words with which the 
new pope took possession, whether he 
would or not, of the great sculptor. “I 


have wanted you for the last thirty years,”’ 
said Paul; “and now that I am Pope I 


will not be disappointed.” Michael Ange- 
lo was no longer the hotheaded young 
Florentine of the Julian days, when he 
treated his Pope almost on equal terms. 
He had lost courage for such daring deeds, 
and learned the necessities of submission. 
But though he was more self-controlled in 
his intercourse with the authorities, the old 
half-savage wrath, mingled with grim hu- 
mor, would burst forth now and then, as 
when he took his revenge upon Biagio da 
Cesena, an impertinent courtier who ven 
tured to criticise the “ Last Judgment.” 
The artist turned the Minos of his great 
fresco into a likeness of his audacious cri- 
tic with a swift stroke of rage, which is 
like Dante in its grotesque vindictiveness 
—though no doubt amusement mingled 
with wrath before the revenge was half ac- 
complished. “ Where has he placed you ?” 
asked Pope Paul, when the aggrieved offi- 
cial made his complaint. “In hell,” said 
Biagio. “ I am sorry to hear it,” the Pope 
said gravely : “ if it had been in purgatory 
I might have done something ; but in hell 
I have no jurisdiction :” and there Biagio 
stands, in eternal expiation of his ill-advised 
remarks, till this day. 

Michael Angelo never again returned to 


‘ 
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Florence : his exile was voluntary, not 
forced, like Dante’s; and while the one 
made frantic efforts to return, the other re- 
fused all invitations to go back to the dese- 
crated and subjugated place. But in both 
these great and kindred souls a bitterness 
as profound as their love seems to have 
risen against the home of their affections, 
the peerless city which both held up to 
the world with a kind of adoring hatred. 
Dante pouring upon Florence the fiery 
torrents of his wrath, yet moving heaven 
and earth to get back to her; and Michael 
Angelo fondly copying—though it was 
against all the habits of his imperious in- 
dividuality to do so—the beloved dome of 
Santa Maria del Fiore, yet refusing so 
much as to enter the town upon which at 
last, after all struggles and anguish, ‘the 
chains of petty despotism had been riveted, 
—are but different manifestations of the 
same intense patriotic passion. But in 
Dante’s day there was hope for the vigor- 
ous and turbulent race which had yet so 
much fighting and so many revolutions to 
get through, and every reason why the 
fuorusciti should get back if that was pos- 
sible; while hope was over for the fallen 
city upon which the great Buonarotti 
turned his back, his heart heavy with 
shame and sorrow, with no desire but that 
he might be able to forget her, and never 
see her outraged beauty more. 

After the climax of his genius and 
grief, however, he lived for a quarter of a 
century in a sufficiently tranquil old age, 
in Rome; and here it is, perhaps, as the 
softening shadows of the evening smooth- 
ed away most of his fierceness, that the 
great artist comes nearest to our sym- 
pathies. He was more happy and more 
beloved personally, in this lingering con- 
clusion of his days, than he had ever been 
in his life before. In his earlier years, in- 
deed, some traces of domestic affection 
may be dimly perceived through the 
record, which is full of other things. He 
had loved his father and his young 
brother Buonaroto, of whom he wrote in 
the early days of his work in Rome, that 
“if Buonaroto be in danger, I will leave 
everything.” At the same youthful period, 
“ Your Michelagniolo, sculptor in Rome,” 
as he signs himself, desired his father to 
“think only of your life, and let every- 
thing go rather than inconvenience your- 
self, for it is more precious to me to have 
you alive and poor, than all the gold of 
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the world if you were dead.” But these 
tender and filial sentiments are the only 
indications we have of his private exist- 
ence; and no woman seems ever to have 
crossed his lonely path till the fair and 
noble Vittoria Colonna, in middle age 
and faithful widowhood, came all at once 
into his life, and charmed the old man 
into a tender and reverential warmth of 
friendship, more delicate and exquisite 
than any relationship between man and 
man, which was, nevertheless, as distinct 
from love, commonly so called, as night 
from day. He wrote to her constantly, 
composed sonnets for her, found in her 
house while she lived in Rome the best 
society of the time,and a happy refuge 
from the weariness of his declining years 
and many labors; and derived from her 
altogether a new consolation and bright- 
ness, All the more sorely did he feel the 
want of her, when vague accusations of 
heresy and the establishment of the In- 
quisition drove her from Rome in 1541, 
after some five years of close intercourse. 
He is said to have shown his grief at this 
separation in the most characteristic way. 
He had hurt his leg by a fall from some 
part of the scaffolding on which he had 
been working at the completion of his 
“Last Judgment,” just at the moment” 
when this much more serious calamity 
befell him; and in his misery the proud 
old man, falling back, no doubt, with a 
bitter and sore heart upon the habits of 
his livelong loneliness, shut himself up in 
his room, trying to defend himself from 
his real suffering by the old harsh tradi- 
tions of stoicism and independence of 
external aid. He was baffled in this un- 
necessary martyrdom by the determined 
kindness of a Florentine doctor—Baccio 
Rontini—who forced his way into the 
room and defied the sufferer to turn him 
out. But a profounder affliction still lay 
before him in the death of the beautiful 
and generous woman who had thus open- 
ed his heart. She died in 1547, and the 
old darkness fell back deeper and more 
solitary than ever on the old man’s wan- 
ing days. And Urbino died, his faithful 
servant, whom he had expected, as he 
says, to be the prop and support (“ bastone 
e riposo”) of his childless age; but who 
“dying, has taught me to die, not un- 
willingly, but with desire for death.” 
Heavily the shadows fall over such long 
and lingering lives. It is sad to die 
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young; but sadder still to outlast all is but a poor compensation for the ills ‘of 
loves, and drop after, instead of before, existence, It may be a pleasant crown of 
one’s time into the grave which has happiness, an ecstatic elixir to stimulate 
already swallowed up all life’s attractions. the energies of youth; but it becomes 
And no man, we suppose, ever gets far poorer and poorer as the mind matures, 
enough off from himself and his work, and is but emptiness and vanity to the 
however long he may live, to estimate aged soul. Here are his own solemn re- 
‘Time calmly, or take comfort in the fame _flections in the dim twilight of his closing 
that will live after him. Fame at its best years." 


The course of life has brought my lingering days 
In fragile ship, over a stormy sea, 
To th’ common port where all our counts must be 
Added and reckoned—works for blame or praise. 


Here ends love's tender fantasy, that made 
(I know the error of the thought) great art 
My idol and my monarch: now my heart 
Perceives how low is each man’s longing laid. 


Oh thoughts that tempt us, idle, sweet, and vain, 
Where are ye when a double death draws near, 
One sure, one threatening our eternal loss ? 


Painting and Sculpture now are no more gain 
T’ the soul which turns towards that Godhead dear, 
Who holds His arms out to us from the cross. 


No better conclusion could be given to greatness, with those words of mortal 
the story of Michael Angelo than thus to fading, yet everlasting loyalty and hope. 
leave him in his sorrow, old age, and —Backwwood's Magazine. 
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“ But what if Wanna Issi means in their own language the OLD FATHER, and if Koit means 
the Dawn? Can we then doubt any longer that Ammarik must be the GLOAMiNG, and that 
their meeting in the summer reflects those summer evenings when, particularly in the north, 


the torch of the sun seems never to die, and when the GLOAMING is seen kissing the DAWN?” 
—Max MULLER. 


Upon the hovel-roof of Finn or Lapp 
This tuft of moss and fragrant wild-flower grew 
Among the smoke. If, plucked to plume my cap, 
Or lend an arctic redolence unto 
This book in which I press it, scent and hue 
Have sadly sickened; think how sweet it were 
To see it growing, fresh with native dew, 
Upon the roof, while whiffs of norland fare 
Steamed with the smoke that blurred the warm night’s rosy air! 


A page and damsel Wanna Issa had 

To serve him in his kingly house. The lad, 
Blue-eyed and rosy-cheeked, was never met 
By any, on any day, or anywhere, 

But what one saw he had a violet 

Between his merry lips, and in his hair 

Wore for his chosen badge of vassalage 

A living bird, With one red claw made fast 
Among the golden tresses. So the page 
Took music with him always where he passed. 
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But Ammarik, the damsel, who had sprung 

From some swart tribe far down the western skies, 
Was darkly beautiful, with shadowy eyes, 

And low sweet voice; and evermore she sung, 

As in her work she glided to and fro, 

Strange cradle-songs forgotten long ago: 

The little children hearing her were glad. 


Now in his palace Wanna Issi had 

A wondrous lamp of gold, whose dazzling wick 

No oil of Greenland whale could feed aright : 

And this he gave to Koit and Ammarik 

That he should kindle, she should quench the light. 


And every morning in the dewy dark 

Koit rose, took flint and steel, struck out a spark, 
Illumed the lamp, and walking through the wet 
Green grasses plucked his toothsome violet. 

And every evening dark-eyed Ammarik 

Shaded the lamp with dusky hands, and blew 

A darkness through the bright soul of the wick. 
Well pleased was Wanna Issi with these two. 


And meeting daily in the royal house, 

The bright-haired page, the maid of dusky brows 
Felt drawn together by a subtle power 

Which flushed the face of either to a flower 
Whene’er they met, and made each hour apart 
An age of expectation to the heart. 


And Wanna Issi saw, and smiled, and said : 
“Take flowers in lapfuls for your bridal bed, 
And golden mosses where the musky deer 
Hath left a fragrance ;” 

unto either ear 
The lovers’ faces at a mutual glance 
Reddened; but Wanna Issi, 

“so perchance 

In afterdays small Koits with dusky brows 
Shall glad the chambers of my royal house,— 
And tiny Ammariks with golden hair, 
Blue eyes and mouths that love the violet.” 
And as the bright eyes of the lovers met, 
Once more their blushes tinged th’ enamoured air. 


But Wanna Issi passed. And face to face 
They gazed into each other’s eyes a space 
In passionate silence: then, with warm hands laid 
Upon the shoulders of the trembling maid, 
Koit whispered: “ Never, darling, may we share 
The disenchanted life like mortal kind; 
But evermore a secret half-divined,— 
A mystic sweetness,—be for ever fair !” 
. 


And Wanna Issi heard, and smiled, and said: 

“ Let then the wild flowers for your bridal bed 

Sleep ever in a seed that shall not shoot; 

The golden moss unsunned—a thready root ; 
r 
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The musky deer for ever be a fawn; 

So from all weathers of the world withdrawn 

Ye twain shall meet, while times and tides abide, 
A virgin bridegroom and a virgin bride !” 


As Wanna Issi spake, ’twas even so. 

When all the royal house was blanched with snow, 
And strange lights blazoned every casement pane, 
And when with leaf and blossom once again 

The royal house was red, and green, and white, 

fe trimmed the golden lamp, s4e quenched the light. 


But in the golden summer, year by year, 

For four sweet weeks when skies are warm and clear, 
And all the ways are green, these lovers twain, 
Wandering among the pleasant fields remain 
Together until midnight side by side, 

A virgin bridegroom and a virgin bride ; 
Forgetful of the hour, life’s toil and fret,— 

Of all that lovers only can forget ; 

And when at last, awaking with a start, 

Koit hands the lamp to Ammarik ere they part, 
She answers with a happy smile: “So late! 

So late,—or rather, love, so early! Hark, 
That surely is none other than the lark 

Who wins the early worm and laughs to scorn 


The slug-a-beds in tree and dewy corn!” 
And while the spent wick, like a glimmering doubt, 
Now gleams, now flutters in a darkening fit, 
She trims, and breathing softly winnows it 
To steadfast life. 

Then stretching fondly out 
Their hands are clasped together, and their eyes, 
Like lodestars, draw each other brow to brow ; 
And tress is blent with tress, like bough with bough, 
And, flower on flower, their lips meet ; and the skies 
Are crimsoned as a rose is, east and west— 
Are crimsoned with their blushes as a rose! 


Of all his house loves Wanna Issi best 
These twain, and happier lovers no man knows ! 


Teniple Bar. 


— eee—-— 
ON PETROLEUM AND OIL-WELLS. 


BY PROFESSOR OWEN. 


Expiosions of barges and of bubble 
companies, downfalls of dwellings and of 
reputations, the crowning catastrophes in 
poor beleaguered Paris at the hands of 
her pétroleuses, have added excitement to 
the interest naturally engendered by the 
singular phenomenon of the storage of oil- 
fuel in unlooked-for abundance deep in 
the bosom of fair Mother Earth. 


Many and widespread are the localities 
where this nutriment of our lamps and of 
divers singular industries is more or less 
freely yielded, as it were from the many 
breasts which the old Sculptor gave to the 
goddess Nature. 

In Great Britain the mighty Mother 
renders it in a few localities, in the form of 
bituminous shales; grudgingly, so to speak, 
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and in small amount. Yet the recipients, 
thankful for the gift and using it well, have 
thereby originated the value to manufac- 
tures and commerce of all the petroleum 
in the world. The cannel-coal of Lanca- 
shire, due to the predominance of cellular 
over cellulo-vascular and hard-fibred old- 
world plants, and the transition of such 
compact non-laminated coal to bitumen 
when the traces of the water-breathing 
vegetation exclusively appear, have ena- 
bled the palzontologist to throw light on 
the mysterious genesis of ‘ rock-oil.’ 

In the department of Sadne-et-Loire at 
Muse and Millery, French industry has 
followed the Scotch example in proced- 
ures for the extraction of petroleum and 
paraffin from the bituminous shales of the 
permian or upper coal strata of that part 
of France, And one is not surprised to 
learn that frogs* disported themselves in 
the marshes where grew the primeval ve- 
getation which has been metamorphosed 
into naphtha, 

In Austria the Gallician ‘ coal-oil’ re- 
gion has given to some before poorly-pro- 
vided land-owning nobles a princely re- 
turn. Alsace and Hanover begin to draw 
small supplies from anticlinal oil-beds in 
tertiary deposits. 

The petroleum of the Caucasus claims 
precedence in historical record. It was 
obtained by the skimming of surface-wells, 
chiefly on the shores of the Caspian Sea. 
It is most abundant, or most obvious and 
superficial, in the vicinity of the noble 
harbor of Baku, and it only needs the 
utilisation of that port by adequate ship- 
ping and commercial enterprise to make 
the naphtha of the Caspian a highly re- 
munerative export. There the modern 
traveller is attracted by the fire-worshipper, 
still lingering in the ancient Persian loca- 
lity, who sets alight the flaring jet of natu- 
ral oil-gas, and so performs the outward 
and visible sign of his superstition. Then 
the stranger pushes out to sea by night to 
gratify his wondering curiosity by witness- 
ing the fitful illumination of the town and 
harbor through a wasteful conflagration of 
the hydrocarbonic wealth with which Na- 
ture has stored the subsoil of this part of 
the Russian Empire. 


* A curious half-finished, short-tailed race, 
described by the accomplished geologist Gau- 
dry, in a paper ‘Sur la Découverte de Batra- 


ciens dans le Terrain Primaire.’ Bulletin de 
la Société Géologique de France, 3e série, tom. iii. 
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The natural oil-springs of the Punjaub 
have led to well-sinkings of moderate 
depth, but the yield hitherto indicates the 
petroleum beds to be of but small horizon- 
tal extent. ‘The oil obtained is dark-green 
in color and very heavy. In the parts of 
the Rangoon district of the Burmese Em- 
pire traversed by the Irawaddy river, 
earth-oil has been had from surface-wells 
during a long undated period in greater 
abundance, and these have lately yielded 
nearly one million barrels a year. 

China has petroleum in some of her 
provinces ; but, notwithstanding her skill 
in drilling artesian wells, the ancient 
schoolmistress has not yet been roused to 
avail herself of this source of mineral 
wealth, although her experience of its 
uses has led her to import the American 
earth-oil. 

Japan, in this, as in other more impor- 
tant movements, isin advance of her neigh- 
bor, and we hope to hear good results of 
the recent application of British capital to 
the extraction of petroleum from her rock- 
oil strata. The surface-indications of pe- 
troleum at Taranaki in New Zealand has 
led to the acquisition of the proper boring 
implements and their application to the oil- 
quests at depths offbetween'300 and 400 feet. 

In the New World ‘ oil’ has oozed out 
at localities in Peru and Ecuador, In 
North America it has been obtained in 
Nova Scotia and Canada. But the rich- 
est and most surprising results of this 
quest have been reaped in the United 
States, and mainly in Pennsylvania. 

To the early settlers in that State the 
need of salt was more urgent than that of 
rock-oil, and the first wells were sunk in 
quest of the indispensable condiment. 

The larger game of the then standing 
boundless native forests were observed to 
frequent certain springs, called salt-licks 
and deer-licks, at which the sportsman, 
concealed in the tree or behind the bush 
or artificial blind, shot his buffalo, stag, or 
elk, at leisure. Here, as game decreased 
and farming prevailed over sport, with a 
quickly-growing population, the salt-licks 
attracted the settlers for their own supply 
of the characteristic mineral; pits were 
dug to catch the spring, and when such 
storage became insufficient artesian wells 
were bored. — But as the strata so pierced 
were more or less impregnated with pe- 
troleum, this caused a difficulty in extract- 
ing the saline water pure, and was regard- 
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ed as a nuisance. Nevertheless, near 
Pittsburg, where the first salt-wells were 
sunk, the manufacture is still continued 
for the supply of salt to Western Pennsy]l- 
vania. There, with the brine, the petro- 
Jeum puts in an appearance in the form 
of a brown thick naphtha, which, up to 
1850, was turned to no other use than as 
fuel in the evaporating processes of the 
salt manufacture. When natural brine 
was found so adulterated to excess, the 
salt-well had to be abandoned. 

It is true that long before—indeed to 
the present time—the native naphtha had 
a reputation for the healing of wounds 
and certain sores; it was also taken inter- 

‘nally for rheumatic complaints, and to 
this day it is kept by chemists for its al- 
leged or proved medicinal qualities. The 
‘ tar-water ’ delusion of a former age in the 
mother-country comes to mind in connec- 
tion with this inducement to the quest of 
the allied ‘natural distillation of coal de- 
posits,’ as the ‘ oil’ was long supposed to 
be, in North America. To meet the me- 
dicinal want it needed only to obtain the 
naphtha from the surfaces on which the 
oil-springs opened. This was done in the 


rudest fashion ; a woollen cloth, or an old 
blanket, was spread upon the ground, and 


the absorbed oil wrung out. 

The patent indications of petroleum, 
had its manifold applications been sus- 
pected, would have sooner received atten- 
tion: they were more numerous—one 
may almost say obtrusive—in Pennsylva- 
nia than those of salt. 

On the east bank of a ‘ creek’ of the Al- 
legheny River, about a mile above where 
the tributary is now spanned by ‘ Van Gor- 
don’s Bridge,’ there is a broad flat surface 
of sand-stone rock, over which a natural 
exudation of petroleum trickles down to 
the stream. The early settlers called it 
the ‘ Slippery Rock ;” the name was then 
extended to the tributary itself, and now 
denotes a famous oil-producing locality, 
hight ‘ Slippery Rock-Creek district.’ 

One is disposed to ask whether Job of 
old had a similar indication in memory, 
recalling the time ‘ when I washed my steps 
with butter, and the rock poured me out 
rivers of oil ’ (ch, xxix. v. 6). Such indi- 
cations could not escape the keen eyes of 
the red aborigines of the land. At their 
stage of thought the phenomenon was of 
the supernatural order. In the Geological 
Survey of Pennsylvania we read : 
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The earliest mention of petroleum in the 
State of Pennsylvania seems to have occurred 
in the report of the commander of Fort Du- 
quesne to General Montcalm, in the year 1750, 
he having witnessed a ceremony of the Sene- 
ca Indians in ‘ Oil Creek,’ a prominent 
feature of which was a fire made from the 
oil which had oozed to the surface of the 
ground. 


What poetical developments of the pheno- 
menon we might have had from Greek 
idiosyncrasy had a myth come down to 
Homer of the direct supply by Haidés of 
the sacrificial flame in some sacred local- 
ity ! 

The wooden trough of water with its 
shelf supporting the inverted tumbler, and 
the rising bubbles from the simple retort 
displacing the water from the tumbler, 
seems a very prosaic affair, and by the 
busy Brummagen bystander was called 
‘an odd plaything of Dr. Priestly.’ The 
poetry of science is in the marvellous ap- 
plications by the inventor of the principle 
or power made known by the gifted dis- 
coverer, 

When Mr. James Young, in Scotland, 
succeeded in manufacturing illuminating 
oils by destructive distillation of bitumi- 
nous shales, he did not foresee that he 
had made the first and indispensable step 
to an industry in America which has 
brought to the United States, through 
export, returns from abroad of, at least, 
three hundred millions of dollars, and has 
contributed to the national Government, 
in the time of its need, ten millions of dol- 
lars in the shape of a direct tax on such in- 
dustry. 

The success of the practical chemist 
Young led to the application of his pro- 
cesses to the petroleum, or ‘ crude oil,’ 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Samuel Kier first, 
in 1850, created a small refinery and com- 
menced its distillation. The profitable 
results thereof could not leave the get- 
ting of the raw material to such simple 
procedures as had satisfied the require- 
ments of the druggist. True it is that 
some extensions of useful application of 
petroleum had led to the substitution for 
the ‘ wet blanket’ of the following pro- 
cess: Atrench was dug, conveying the 
water and oil which exuded from the sur- 
face into a common reservoir, ‘ from 
which they were pumped into broad shal- 
low troughs, shelving off to the ground ; 
when the water passed from each trough 
into the next, a small skimmer was adjust- 
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ed just under the surface of the water, so as 
to collect the oil and throw it on one side.’ 

This, of course, was far from satisfying 
the needs of the sharp business men, with 
clear views of their opportunity of making 
money through a strange, almost anoma- 
lous, natural storage of the raw material, 

In 1858, Messrs. Eveleth and Bissell, of 
New York, leased, in a notable petroleum- 
producing locality in Venango County, 
Pennsylvania, 100 acres of land, with an 
‘ oil spring’ of considerable size, which had 
for years been the source of some small 
profit to the owners. Here they deter- 
mined to further invest in the sinking of an 
artesian well, similar to those which had 
been bored for brine at Tarentum and 
elsewhere in the province. 

They were fortunate in obtaining the 
services of Mr. E. L. Drake, of Newhaven ; 
and it is a notable date in the history of 
the Pennsylvanian oil wells that Drake’s 
drill, on the 28th of August, i859, struck, 
at a depth of seventy-one feet, into the 
stratum afterwards known as ‘ oil-sand 
rock,’ which in the present instance pro- 
duced, when the pump was adjusted, about 
twenty-five barrels of petroleum per day. 

The rate at which such oil-wells multi- 
plied is characteristic of American dash, if 
somewhat reckless enterprise may be so 
termed. 

In the course of these borings a ‘ sec- 
ond oil-sand rock’ was found underneath 
the ‘first,’ which had been struck by 
Drake. ‘This ‘second rock,’ reached at 
a depth of about 200 feet, gave a greater 
yield of ‘ oil.’ 

In February 1861 a ‘third oil-sand 
rock ’ was reached at a still greater depth, 
and this was followed by the phenomenon 
of the rise of the oil so liberated from the 
tapped stratum to the surface, where it 
overflowed the mouth of the artesian well. 
In the case of the ‘ Phillips’ Well,’ on the 
‘Tarr Farm,’ ‘ Oil Creek,’ from a depth of 
400 feet, the petroleum overflowed at the 
rate of 3,000 barrels per day. Shortly af- 
ter, the ‘ Empire Well,’ sunk in the vicin- 
ity of the well in which the ‘ third sand- 
rock’ was reached, in like manner over- 
flowed at the same rate as the Phillips’ 
Well.’ Thus arose the distinction of the 
‘ flowing wells’ and the ‘ pumping wells,’ 

At this date the disproportion of de- 
mand for the oil to the enormous supply 
drove down the price to ten cents per 
barrel at the weill’s mouth, Nay, from 
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lack of storage space, the overflow was 
often given away or let run to waste. 

Commerce, however, in response to the 
ever-spreading requirements and applica- 
tions of petroleum in the countries of the 
Old World, restored the demand and rais- 
ed the profits of the well-sinkers for a time. 
Crude oil, from ten cents a barrel in 1861, 
rose to fourteen dollars a barrel in 1864, 
In 1873 the rate of production began to 
be on the wane, and a further stimulus to 
the acquisition of the raw material led to 
new-efforts, in the course of which an ope- 
rator at Karn’s City, sinking an abandon- 
ed well deeper, struck a ‘ fourth oil-sand 
rock,’ apparently about seventy feet below 
the ‘ third,’ and obtained a result of about 
400 barrels per diem. 

The geological conditions of oil-wells, 
and the nature of the strata they perforate, 
will presently be noticed ; but a few re- 
marks may be premised on the mechani- 
cal powers by which those wells have 
been made and worked. 

The artesian well at Grenelle, near Par- 
is, has been deemed, and justly, a great 
achievement in the art of perforating the 
earth. The instruments by which that 
success in water supply was attained, 
like the mechanical appliances by which 
the grand obelisk was brought from 
Luxor to Paris and raised in the Place 
de la Concorde, have been thought 
worthy of special and minute descrip- 
tion and illustration in the French works 
and periodicals devoted to civil engineer- 
ing. 

The estimable member of that noble 
profession, Mr. Henry E. Wrigley, from 
whose report the facts of chief interest in 
the present paper have been derived, re- 
marks : 

The driller of the ‘ Drake Well,’ witha set 
of tools which he could almost carry on his 
shoulder, slowly making his way through the 
first seventy feet of sand-rock, and the drill- 
er of to-day making no account of 1,500 
feet and a_ six-inch hole, with drilling-tools 
weighing over two tons, will serve to in- 
dicate comparatively the advance that has 
been made in the art of artesian boring. It 
suggests the thought that, where so much has 
been accomplished, the maximum limit of 
depth to be economically attained cannot yet 
be said to have been reached.* 

Greatly as this machinery surpasses that 
which effected the Grenelle artesian, it is 


* Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, 
p. 150. 
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surpassed by that now in operation, with 
the diamond, for overcoming the resistance 
of the hardest rock in the subwealden trial 
borings, which have now reached a depth 
of 1,672 feet, in the county of Sussex. 

For a description and figures of the 
‘derrick,’ the ‘ band-wheel,’ the ‘ bull- 
wheel,’ the ‘ sand-pump reel,’ the ‘Sampson 
post,’ the * walking beam,’ which, together 
with the ‘ engine-house,’ constitute what is 
called the ‘rig’ of an oil-well, reference 
may be made to the Report above cited. 
Steam-engines of from twelve to fifteen 
horse-power do the work of both drilling 
and pumping. 

With regard to the ‘ well’ itself, or in 
more direct relation to it, may be noticed 
the ‘ driving-pipe’ and the ‘ water-packer.’ 
Drake is credited with the invention of 
the ‘driving-pipe;’ and Mr. Wrigley re 
marks that, ‘if he had patented it at the 
time, it would have been the foundation 
of a handsome fortune.’ It may here be 


useful to state, in relation to the question 
lately mooted with us of the use and value 
of patents, that the Pennsylvanian engineer 
asserts that the facility with which they 
were obtained, and the protection given 
by the State law, aided materially in the 
rapid strides made in the work of obtain- 


ing petroleum from the oil districts of 
Pennsylvania. 

To the honor and credit of that State, 
a handsome testimonial was awarded to 
Drake, the discoverer of ,the profitable 
deep reservoirs of petroleum, in recognition 
of this important service to his coun- 
try. 

The mechanical inventions for facilitat- 
ing and cheapening the transport of the oil 
obtained by the foregoing appliances are 
characterised by an originality and gran- 
deur of application which merit notice in 
somewhat more detail. 

The Allegheny River, where it receives 
the ‘ oil-creek,’ flows somewhat sluggishly 
along the level land first bored for petro- 
leum ; and the produce of these earliest 
wells was conveyed at moderate cost by 
flat-bottomed boats, laden sometimes with 
the oil in bulk, sometimes in barrels, down 
the stream to the nearest railroad. As 
the range of the quest extended along the 
valleys of remoter {rising grounds and 
bluffs, the trouble and expense of transport 
increased ; the barrelled petroleum had to 
be carted for distances of eight, ten, or 
twelve miles to the nearest river station. 
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Here the ‘ oil’ was stored for embarkation 
in a reservoir, technically termed the 
‘dump-tank.’ The cost of the team and 
traction from the well to this tank averaged 
three dollars per barrel. 

The idea of substituting a conveyance 
by pipes from the wells to the river-tanks 
then naturally suggested itself, and the 
first attempt at its realisation was made, in 
1861, by a cast-iron pipe of four inches 
diameter, with leaden joints, from Titus- 
ville, four miles down. This pipe, how- 
ever, failed to bear the requisite pressure, 
and the loss by leakage was such as com- 
pelled its abandonment, and for some years 
the failure deterred other attempts. 

But the growing need of reducing the 
cost of transport as the raw material ac- 
cumulated at increasing distances from 
river or rail, stimulated the inventive fac- 
ulty, and the difficulty was finally over- 
come by mechanical adjustments worthy 
of the commendation of an Armstrong or 
a Bramwell. For the leaden joints were 
substituted those of the ‘lap-weld,’ the 
Norway iron tubing being passed, while 
hot and malleable, through a series of 
rollers, which first turned up the edges 
and then pressed and welded them to- 
gether. A pipe was thus made capable of 
sustaining an internal pressure of 1,200 
lbs. per square inch. ‘The area of the 
tube was at the same time reduced. The 
first successful attempt, in 1865, by Samuel 
Vansyckle, was by a tubeof two inches di- 
ameter; it was six miles in length, and 
with it were associated two intermediate 
stations, subsequently, however, found to 
be unnecessary. 

Every care is requisite to avoid needless 
pressure, or any obstruction, especially at 
the point of delivery. A slight bend of 
the pipe at the receiving tank will add 
pounds of pressure at the pump. If the 
passage through the plug of a cock is but 
two-thirds of the sectional area of the tube, 
for all the needs of the line the diameter 
of the tube might be reduced in the same 
degree. 

The conditions of the tube-transport so 
exercised the inventive faculty and its 
consequent experimental tests, that practi- 
cally 3,600 barrels of oil could be daily 
transported twenty miles by the direct 
labour of four men. Two engineers re- 
lieved each other at the pump every twelve 
hours ; one man received the oil from the 
wells and kept the gauges; the fourth 
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man received and loaded the oil at the 
railway station. 

Special companies were organised to 
effect this economy of transport. The 
New-York Pipe Company now works a 
pipe line from West Hickory to the Yar- 
land Station of the Philadelphia and West 
Erie Railway Company, fifteen miles in 
extent, with a half-way relay pump-station. 
(he Pennsylvania ‘Transportation Com- 
pany has a network of tube lines, about 
150 miles in aggregate extent, draining 
the ‘ Pithole,’ ‘ Pleasantville,’ ‘Shamburg,’ 
and ‘Octave’ districts. Their line from 
West Hickory to Titusville pumps thirteen 
miles without a relay. The United Pipe 
Lines reach almost every part of the lower 
oil region, and work an aggregate of soo 
miles of transporting tube. ‘The Columbia 
Conduit Company works a main line of 
three-inch pipe through a distance of 
thirty-seven miles, having two relay sta- 
tions on the route; a further aggregate of 
forty miles of connecting pipes brings the 
oil from the various receiving tanks of ad- 
jacent wells. 

Petroleum, as drawn from the well, is 
technically called ‘ crude oil:’ the half- 
yearly averages from large runs give a 
percentage of seventy to seventy-two of 
‘refined oil,” Crude oil includes hydro- 
carbons, referable to the ‘ paraffine series,’ 
the ‘ olefine series,’ and a few members of 
the ‘aromatic series.’ The refined oil of 
commerce has been freed from some both 
of the lighter and the heavier members of 
each series, and its perfect distillation in- 
volves the further removal of components 
in the above-named order. After the 
lightest compounds have been driven off 
in the form of gas, by subjecting the crude 
oil—say of 46° gravity—to the mild heat 
of steam pipes, the oil is placed in the 
still, and subjected to a gradually increas- 
ing heat. ‘The first product is the light 
naphtha or ‘ gasoline ;’ the second is the 
‘benzine ;’ and the third, the ‘burning 
oil,’ of a density of 72°. When this runs 
off it leaves a residuary oil in the still of 
43° gravity ; this is treated in smaller stills, 
and again reduced to the condition of 
‘ burning oil.’ 

Such oil of 110° fire-test and 45° gravity 
weighs six and a half pounds to the gallon. 
The heaviest oil is the best and safest. A 
consumer, aware that a want of a given 
weight in a gallon-can of oil means dan- 
ger, and that such light oil burns quickly, 
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le. wastefully, if he also combine with the 
easy test of weight judgment from the 
color of the oil, may draw a profitable 
conclusion as to quality. Adulteration of 
refined oil with the much lighter ‘ gaso- 
line,’ e.g., affects the color. 

An oil of 110° fire-test is safe, and burns 
with brilliance. This should be the stan- 
dard fire-test of samples, and these should 
be taken from the top of a package that 
has stood undisturbed at least twenty-four 
hours. 

The chief use of crude oil is in the pre- 
servation of timber, and when this is so 
saturated its endurance seems incalculable. 
The best crude oil is that of about 46° 
gravity, yielding the greatest percentage 
of the refined oil. ‘Church Run,’ near 
Titusville, has the reputation of yielding it. 
Some runs yield a black oil; others a light 
green oil, the difference appearing to de- 
pend on the presence of argillaceous or 
other mineral matters in the heavier black 
oil. 

But, taking the American crude oil gen- 
erally, it surpasses the surface oil found 
elsewhere in the valuable lighter products ; 
hence its higher commercial position, not 
only in Great Britain and the European 
continent, but in China and Japan, Aus- 
tralia, and New-Zealand, ‘Surface oils’ 
and bituminous shales occur in all these 
regions, yet neither the oil got by distilla- 
tion of the shales, coupled, as it is, with 
the production of minor products useful in 
the arts, nor the oil drawn from ‘the less 
costly shallow wells, can compete with 
that exported from the United States and 
Canada. 

Russia, it is true, is now employing 
American workmen, with their drill for 
deeper borings, in the oil-fields on the 
Caspian Sea before alluded to. 

The residuum of the still is used for 
roof-tar, for the preservation of wood 
pavements and bridge timbers. From the 
nitro-benzine is obtained ‘aniline,’ from 
which substance a refined chemical science 
has decorated our dames with their beau- 
tiful mauves, magentas, aniline blifes, vio- 
lets, greens, and the delicate dead-gold 
and amber-yellow of ‘ chrysaniline.’ 

Average crude oil or petroleum has from 
one-and-a-half to two-and-a-half times the 
heating power of an equal weight of an- 
thracite coal. But the lowest price which 
petroleum has ever reached on the sea- 
board is four times the price of the same 
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weight of coal; and a seemingly conclu- 
sive argument against the money value of 
crude oil as a combustible is afforded by 
the fact that in the ‘ oil-region ’ itself, with 
oil at fifty cents a barrel, the manufactories 
burn coal. 

The State geologists limit the raw ma- 
terial, which has been the source of so 
much wealth, to a triangle defined by a 
line drawn from the south-west corner of 
Pennsylvania, at an angle of 45° with its 
western boundary, closed by the west and 
north line of the State. In the upper part 
of the triangle, dividing equally the west 
line, and including three-fourths of its area, 
the oil-producing power has been tested 
by nearly 15,000 wells. So searching has 
been the exploration that, if even the price 
of oil should again warrant the trial, there 
is no likelihood of a recurrence of the great 
production of former years. 

A subject of deep regret is the wasteful- 
ness that has attended this quest. Borings 
by individuals, and by companies lacking 
the required capital, ignorant or careless 
of the natural indications which governed 
more successful adventures, have resulted 
not only in their own losses, but in damag- 
ing the interests of their neighbors. ‘The 
operations of such Jawless prospectors got 
the characteristic Yankee term of ‘ wild 
catting.’ For ‘oil sand-rocks,’ which ex- 
tend under adjoining lands, may be injuri- 
ously affected, if not absolutely controlled, 
by unscrupulous operators leasing territory 
near that in which a good well has been 
sunk. 

A coal-field can be measured and esti- 
mated in a certain practical degree; the 
operator can get what he wants and stop 
when he pleases. A neighboring proprie- 
tor confining his sinkings to his own coal- 
field will not affect the contiguous deposit. 
But it is otherwise with coal-oil. The 
State Geologist reprobates the procedures 
in Pennsylvania as ‘ highly disastrous,’ and 
exemplifies the result by truly stating that, 
Whereas we know that a ‘sand-rock,’ if kept 
free from the surface water and pierced by 
only a moderate number of holes, will last 
eight or ten years, the average life of a well 
has not practically reached three years. We 
do not exhaust our beds of sand-rock, but 
destroy them. We pluck the apple, so to 
speak, by rooting up the tree.* The con- 
sumption of oil has reached a point at which 





* Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, 
8vO, 1854, p. 77. 
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it becomes our interest to “supply, not in 
wasteful abundance ruinous to the territory 
and ata loss to ourselves, but with such re 
strictions as will not only give better pecuni 
ary results, but enable us to secure the fullest 
return from every bed of which it is capable, 
and spreading the production over a greate: 
period of time. 


The subjoined table gives the two chief 
statistics of this peculiar industry from its 
origin to the present time: 

PENNSYLVANIA OIL REGION. 
Table of Annual Production and Price of 
Petroleum. 


Production in 


Average price 
barrels 
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Total value of yield at the wells, 49,057,- 
3162. 145. gid. 

The oil-producing formations of Penn 
sylvania are in the coal-bearing or carboni 
ferous series. A seam of coal has its out 
crop on the surface of the ‘ oil country’ at 
‘Sandy Creek.’ A second 
underlying ‘Titusville, ascending under 
‘Tidioute’ and ‘ Garland,’ finally crops 
out at ‘ Warren ;’ all notable localities for 
once magnificently productive wells, 

These Pennsylvanian oil-bearing beds 
are in the lower or older division of the 
carboniferous series. In Canada _ they 
occur as low as the Devonian, if not de- 
scending to the Upper Silurian, strata. 
For the Canada oil-rocks pass underneath 
Lake Erie, and lie, with their own trea- 
sures of petroleum, at a vast depth beneath 
the carboniferous series, which include the 
oil-sands of the country traversed by the 
Allegheny and its tributary creeks. 

In the Pennsylvanian locality the sum of 
the manifold borings ‘yields the geologist 
the following results : 

The sand-rocks, which, with coal-seams, 
outcrop, for example, on the hill-sides of 


seam of coal, 
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Clarion county east of the Allegheny 
River, and again on the high land of But- 
ler county, west of the river, include un- 
questionable equivalents of the ‘ millstone 
grit.’ 

Next, in descending order, comes the 
‘bluff sand’ rock which constitutes the 
cliffs of the Allegheny below Parker City ; 
it appears to represent either the ‘ first’ 
and ‘second’ mountain sands of Ven- 
ango and Warren counties, or the ‘second 
sand-rock’ exclusively, which has its far 
northern outcrop at the ‘ Rock Cities’ 
near ‘ Olean,’ in the State of New York. 

Thirdly, is reached a lower ‘ mountain 
sand,’ as in Venango county. Then the 
boring-miner reaches the ‘ first oil-sand ;’ 
after a greater or less vertical extent of 
argillaceous shales, the ‘ second oil-sand ;’ 
next, through similar shales, he reaches 
what he calls the ‘ third oil-sand,’ although 
several similar but thinner and less pro- 
ductive ‘oil-sands’ may have been tra- 
versed. But the ‘third,’ from its usual 
superior thickness or vertical extent, when 
struck, has been the stratum which the 
professional well-sinkers usually enter into 
their contracts to reach, and in which 
nearly all the wells of the so-called ‘ oil- 
country,’ par excellence, terminate. A 
fourth ‘ oil-sand,’’r00 feet lower, was, how- 
ever, struck by eight of the wells of the 
region, viz., at Petrolia, Karne City, and 
Millerstown ; three of which yielded, re- 
spectively, goo, 700, and roo barrels of 
oil per diem. 

Now what, it may be asked, is the dif- 
ference between the ‘ mountain-sand ’ and 
the ‘ oil-sand.’ In the former, the finely- 
comminuted sand prevails, with more or 
less admixture of argillaceous deposits ; 
here and there the sand-rock, so modified, 
may be saturated with petroleum, but this 
cannot be sucked out by the strongest 
pumps. 

In the oil-sands, or ‘oil-sand_ rock,’ 
gravel prevails; rounded pebbles by 
myriads are strewn through it, in the 
intervals of which the oil has accumula- 
ted. The ‘oil-sands’ are, in fact, a kind of 
earth-sponge, which spurts forth its petro- 
leum as soon as a surface vent is opened 
in it. So the oil-sinkers have the saying, 
‘Where the gravel ends the barren sand- 
rock begins.’ 

In different localities the vertical re- 
lations of these oil-sands, recognised by 
the well-sinkers, vary. Thus in Clarion 
New Serizs.—Vo.t. XXII, No. 6 
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and Armstrong they follow each other 
closely, and are separated by shale deposits 
of from 300 to 400 feet from the three 
‘mountain-sands,’ which are likewise 
pretty close together. But in the new 
Butler region the three oil-sands lie as far 
asunder from one another as the upper- 
most oil-sand lies below the third or 
lowermost ‘ mountain-sand.’ The inter- 
vals between the sand-rocks are occupied 
by shale formations, in which mud pre- 
dominates over sand, where no gravel- 
beds occur and no oil is expected to flow. 

These shales shut up, so to speak, the 
petroleum in its spongy sand-beds. Geo- 
logical sections and well-borings have 
combined to show such shales, 1,000 feet 
in thickness, underlying the lowest layer of 
‘oil-sand,’ which have as effectually pre- 
vented the upflow from beneath of the 
‘oil’ into its sand and gravel-bed, as the 
overlying shales have obstructed the es- 
cape of the oil in the ascending direction 
until perforated by the borer. Again, the 
oil-sands are of varying, but definite hori- 
zontal or superficial extent. They were 
once supposed to be more continucus, 
and were called ‘oil-belts.’ But the re- 
sults of the manifold borings tend to show 
them to be more localised, varying as to 
their vertical thickness, and usually thin- 
ning out from their thickest middle part 
to a circumference, suggesting the com- 
parison of a ‘lens’ in giving an idea of 
the shape of such valuable storehouses of 
fluid hydrocarbons. 

To give an example: at ‘ West-Hick- 
ory,’ a locality to the south of Tidioute, 
the centre of an oil-bearing stratum, or 
‘sand and gravel-rock,’ was bored to the 
extent of fifty-five feet without being drill- 
ed through. ‘This ‘rock’ was reached at 
a depth of 750 feet from the surface: it 
has yielded an unprecedented amount of 
oil, which is conveyed by pipe-lines to 
Titusville and Garland, on the Philadel- 
phia and Erie Railroad. 

The examination and determination of 
the character and composition of one of 
the .eceptacles of petroleum was due to 
the procedures of the engineer of the New 
York Enterprise Mining Company. One 


of the early, if not first, wells in Warren 

county, in the Tidioute district of Penn- 

sylvania, had been made about a mile 

from the Allegheny River, and a ‘ sand- 

rock’ or oil stratum was struck at 63 feet 

deep, the ‘ well,’ or boring, being only 24 
47 
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inches in diameter. This proximity to 
the surface led the engineer to drive a 
shaft of g feet by 7 feet, from the river 
bank down toa depth of 160 feet, and 
here the ‘ third oil stratum,’ or sand-rock, 
was reached and penetrated to a depth of 
30 feet. Consequently, much of it was 
brought to the surface, and it was found 
to be an open porous conglomerate of 
small pebbles and a cementing matter of 
alumina and silica; it was rather friable 
when exposed to the air, but was capable 
of holding a large amount of oil. 

The depth or thickness of this stratum 
was not determined, for ‘ operators are 
careful not to pierce such.’ This com- 
pany’s works came to an untimely end by 
a fatal accident, caused by an explosion of 
accumulated gas. 

Amongst other evidences of the car- 
boniferous, or rather hydrocarboniferous, 
character of the formations in question, it 
has happened that the well-sinker in quest 
of oil has tapped a reservoir of coal-gas. 
At Leechburg, for example, on the Kiske- 
minitis River, seven miles above its 
mouth, a well was sunk to the depth of 
1,200 feet without producing any oil, but 
it liberated and emitted an enormous 
quantity of gas. The enterprisers natural- 
ly sought to turn this unexpected issue to 
account, and they accomplished their aim 
with success. The gas so obtained is 
now supplied to and used by the neigh- 
boring manufactories. 

There is also a gas-well at ‘ Crooked 
Creek,’ near ‘Southend,’ Armstrong 
county. A destructive result of the un- 
expected discovery of this explosive ele- 
ment has already been alluded to; but 
the enterprising speculators were not slow 
in availing themselves of this singular pro- 
duct of their earth-explorings to turn it to 
economic purposes. The gas-wells of 
Erie, Pennsylvania, vary in depth from 
450 to 1,200 feet, the average depth is 
about 600 feet; but it is difficult to deter- 
mine the precise vertical locality of a sub- 
terraneous asset so light and penetrating : 
the gas of a shallow well may rise through 
a natural crevice from a much lower 
point. There is, nevertheless, some rela- 
tion to a given line or horizontal course in 
these natural gasometers or gas-holders. 

In the map accompanying the ‘ Geo- 
logical Survey of Pennsylvania,’ two lines 
are drawn, each of which divides a series 
of oil-wells from a series of gas wells. A 
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third line divides the light oil-wells from 
the heavy oil-wells. 

These facts are suggestive of the primi- 
tive carrying currents, or directions of 
deposition of the constituents of this re- 
markable hydrocarboniferous region, and 
they lead at once to the questions, 
Whence comes petroleum? What was 
its origin, and wheh? To these the 
palzontologist is expected to reply. 

The actual disposition of land and 
water—the subject of the science of geo- 
graphy—is a comparatively recent modi- 
fication of the earth’s surface. The up- 
raising or genesis of the ‘dry land,’ its 
abrasion or destruction, slowly but surely 
and unintermittingly going on, concern 
the geologist. His researches have al- 
ready made known many of the succes- 
sive geographical features which our globe 
presented in times long past; and of 
some of these in such accuracy of detail 
as to admit of maps being made, e.g. of 
tertiary seas and continents which have 
been, and since have slowly changed to 
those that now prevail. 

Long ere the word ‘ geology’ was in- 
vented, or the work of that science had 
systematically exercised the faculties of re- 
search and discovery, a gifted seer had 
glanced at its main conditions. 


When I have seen by Time's fell hand de- 
faced 
The rich proud cost of outworn buried age ; 
When sometime lofty towers I see down-razed 
And brass eternal slave to mortal rage ; 
When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 
And the firm soil win of the watery main, 
Increasing store with loss and loss with store ; 


Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor bound- 
less sea, 
3ut sad mortality o’ersways their power. 


So sang our Shakspeare. 

Now that the details of ‘ loss’ and ‘ store,’ 
of decay and restoration, have been made 
known in all their manifold modes of the 
never-ceasing alternation, a later poet 
sums up the intellectual gain in statelier 
style: 

There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen! 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


The carboniferous formations of North 
America, including the ‘oil strata,’ with 
which the present prose is mainly con- 
cerned, were deposited in a vast depression 
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having for its eastern boundary the Alle- 
gheny mountains, and for its western one the 
Cincinnati axis. It has been well termed 
the ‘great bituminous trough,’ Herein 
were floated during long countless zons 
the débris of organisms, of once living 
things, eliminating by their vital chemistry, 
through as many countless generations, 
the elements of future flame, storing up the 
old solar light and heat, to render it back 
again under the conditions above briefly 
related. 

An able observer conceives the following 
to have been the main geographical con- 
ditions of these formations, long ere the 
‘America’ of geography existed : 

At the beginning of the upper coal era this 
trough was a great arm of the sea, closely 
land-locked and communicating with the 
ocean at the south-west by a comparatively 
narrow outlet. On the east and north-east, 
rivers brought in their loads of detritus from 
the highlands to be spread over the bottom, 
which gradually declined toward the west and 
north-west. On the opposite shores few 
streams flowed out, and such as came were 
sluggish, bearing no coarse material. 

All the divisions of the Pittsburg coal- 
seam he regards as offshoots from one 
continuous marsh, The area during the 
whole period of formation was subject to 
a slow subsidence, with no other disturb- 
ance or interruption than intervals of re- 
pose or stationary rest. ‘Thus the salt and 
fresh waters combined in contributing 
such simple forms of vegetable life as the 
organising forces had reached in the rivers 
and seas of the paleozoic ages. 

As coal itself is derived from the vege- 
table kingdom, a clue to the source of pe- 
troleum should be got by evidences of or- 
ganisms in the carboniferous formations, 
including the ‘ oil-sand rocks.’ 

The plants which, by their decomposition 
and mineralisation, have formed the harder 
hydrocarbons, or ‘ coal,’ are those which 
grew on land, the vegetable tissues of 
which were mostly vascular, or vascular 
and cellular, such as the scale-trees (Zefi- 
dodendron), the seal-stamped trees (.Sigi//a- 
ria), the reed-trees (Ca/amites), the ferns, 
and the mosses. ‘The coal they constitute 
has commonly a thinly laminated structure, 
sometimes shining, sometimes mixed with 
opaque flakes of hard carbon, yielding by 
combustion a proportion of ashes accord- 
ing*to the nature of the wood or the de- 
gree of admixture of earthy shales. 

When floating fresh-water vegetation 
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has accumulated under corresponding con- 
ditions of slow combustion and mineralisa- 
tion, a compact homogeneous mass, with- 
out apparent lamination, is the result, 
forming what is termed ‘ cannel coal,’ and 
which, by the intermixture of marine 
plants, loses density and degenerates into 
bitumen more or less fluid. Thus at 
‘ Breckenridge,’ in Kentucky, a bed of 
cannel coal exists, so nearly decomposed 
into fluid bitumen that it can scarcely be 
used as coal; and at a lower level, where 
all trace of coal disappears, the sandstone 
strata are charged with petroleum. It does 
not follow, however, that petroleum is the 
result of slow decomposition of coal. 

The section of the hydrocarboniferous 
sandstones (coal and oil-measures) at the 
‘Slippery Rock Creek’ exhibits 300 feet 
of strata almost destitute of the ‘air- 
breathing’ or ‘land’ coal-plants, but 
largely charged with sea-plants, which 
range from the subcarboniferous beds down 
to the Lower Silurian period. The fucoid 
or seaweed remains of the Upper Silurian 
strata include the species, Buthopleris anti- 
quata, Buth, gracilis, Buth. palmata, Buth. 
ramosa, etc., previously clubbed together 
under the name of Fucoides antiquus. 
Other types of marine vegetation, e.g., 

uleophycus tubulosus, and Caulerpites 
marginatus, are represented, the latter es- 
pecially, through the whole extent of the 
Devonian rocks of the ‘great trough. 
The oil-producing locality of Pennsylvania, 


called ‘ Wirtemburg,’ has been a field off 


study by the eminent Pennsylvanian inves: 
tigator of fossil plants, Mr. Lesquereux. 
He finds, capping the Wirtemburg Hills, 
fragmentary patches of a once extensive 
‘ coal-measure rock ;’ the lower, somewhat 
shaley, layer of which is marked by nume- 
rous impressions of fucoids, the original 
cellulo-gelatinous substance of which. has 
disappeared. The moulds they have left 
on the primitive soft marine shale resemble 
Hall’s Faleophycus tubulosus, The origi- 
nal form of the seaweed, distinctly im, 
printed on the stone, is usually horizontal, 
or parallel with the stratification, but 
sometimes enters the layers obliquely. 
Beneath the ‘ coal-measure rock’ is a for- 
mation, chiefly shaley, containing in places 
a quantity of branching cylindrical fucoids, 

Then follow limestones, fire-clay, sand- 
stone, shales, seams of bituminous coal 
from five inches to a foot in thickness, 
black shales, and a lower limestone. The 
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latter never exceeds eighteen inches in 
thickness, and on its under side are remains 
of considerable numbers of a marine 
plant, to which Mr. Lesquereux has given 
the name of Caulerpites marginatus, ‘They 
seem, he says, as if ‘painted of a black 
color on the limestone.’ This fossil has its 
nearest existing allies in the group of 
green-seed sea-fronds called Caulerpa. 

The Caulerpites and FPaleophyci were 
cellular seaweeds, quickly decomposing, 
losing shape when dead, and leaving on 
the ancient sea-shore and sea-beds, which 
absorbed their substance, mere moulds 
and impressions of their living forms. 
These ‘cover by millions the Chemung 
Rocks (oil system).’ ‘ Whole fields of this 
ancient marine vegetation appear like a 
grass-plot, each blade of which has some 
peculiar feature, but none marked enough 
to make it positively distinct.’* 

In the remains of the land plants of the 
coal ages, the tissues of which are suscep- 
tible of fossilisation, the leaves retain their 
specific structure, and the bark and 
branches afford characters amenable to the 
botanist’s texonomy. 

Sea plants exist in an element less sub- 
ject to variations of heat and cold than 


land plants exposed to the action of shift- 


ing winds. Hence fucoid forms have re- 
mained constant from the earliest ages ; 
and the evidences of these are far more 
numerous than those of land plants in the 
carboniferous or subcarboniferous strata of 
the oil regions. The sands and shales 
which retain their impressions received 
their substance. And it may be reasona- 
bly inferred that, as the higher organised 
land plants have formed the coal, so the 
more abundant sea plants, with their much 
greater vertical range, equivalent to their 
much longer existence in time, have 
yielded the elements of the petroleum. 
The dugongs which browse the sea- 
weeds accumulate the oil which tempts 
the Australian settler to the capture of 
those ‘ sea-cows.’ The fucivorous Chelo- 
nian reptile or ‘ turtle,’ prized by the epi- 
cure, derives the color of its gelatinous fat 
from the unctuous green juice of the Caw- 





* Lesquereux, 7vans. of Amer. Philos. Soc., 
Philadelphia, vol, xiii. p. 313. 
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lerpe on which it feeds. The color of 
certain ‘crude oils’ may be due to the 
proportion of chlorosperm in the hydro- 
phytes of which it is the residue. 

Here, again, we are led to ask: Had 
Shakspeare an instinctive sense of this 
primeval chemistry when he defined ‘ The 
fat weed that rots itself at ease on Lethe’s 
wharf?’ He touches marvellously on 
other kindred philosophical results of later 
discovery. The ‘coral’ known to the 
great dramatist was the less fragile zo- 
ophyte, which, on that account, as well as 
its lovely color and polish, has its mercan- 
tile value. ‘Red coral’ differs from the 
brittle white ‘ madrepore’ in having a pro- 
portion of phosphate of lime added to the 
carbonate. It is this phosphate that gives 
tenacity and elasticity to the skeletons of 
all vertebrate animals ; and from those of 
drowned men and other air-breathers, as 
well as of dead and decomposing fishes, 
the manufacturing polypes of the red coral 
may, in part, derive their phosphate of 
lime : 

Full fathom five thy father lies ; 

Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes 
Nothing of him, that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea-change. 


And few things have undergone more 
marvellous ‘sea changes’ than the sea- 
weeds of the sea-beds that have successive- 
ly been raised as the ‘oil-sand rocks’ of 
Pennsylvania. Through these changes the 
‘weeds’ have come at last to cure a rheu- 
matism and help heal a gash; to light the 
fect of the night wanderer, and guide the 
hand of the pale student penning his 
thoughts in the long dark hours; to clothe 
thé fair maiden in hues rivalling those of 
lily and rose; to stimulate the inventive 
faculty, and add wealth to communities of 
men of foremost race; and among them 
to supply, also, tools to a cozening temp- 
ter, and to put a power into the hands of 
maddened denizens of bread-less hoveis to 
spread the flames of destruction through 
the palaces of kings. 

What a picture of possibilities and actu- 
alities in a little world of never-ceasing 
movement, where all things change and 
nothing perishes |— Fraser's Magazine. 
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_ Iris singular that no psychologist has 
yet attempted to determine the exact na- 
ture of the relationship between mankind 
and money. Of all the ties which cramp 
us, of all the bonds which embarrass our 
free-will, of all the passions which choke 
the liberty of our aspirations, the lust 
for money is manifestly the most enslav- 
ing; but stillno thinker has endeavored, 
thus far, to analyse the manner of its 
action, to calculate the limits of its 
power, to investigate the precise import 
of its laws. The “experimental evi- 
dence” which modern science calls for 
as the starting-point of its inductions 
exists on the subject in limitless abun- 
dance; the facts stand out before us in 
glaring clearness ; but the philosopher 
who is to work them into a system 
has not appeared. Money is to some 
few amongst us a mere useful tool; to 
many more it is a ruthless taskmaster ; 
to all it is a necessity; but to no one 
does it present the character which must 
necessarily be assigned to it some day, 
of a measured universal force. There 
is an enormous gap here: the coming 
generation may see it filled, perhaps; but 
we, of this day, can only gaze at the 
hole, and say, “ How big it is!” How- 
ever, as we are now standing on its edge, 
we may as well kick a few stones into it, 
in order to see how far they will roll. 

The material elements of the question 
are even more evident than its moral 
conditions, for a good many people have 
some of them in their pockets; and yet 
we know but little of their annals and 
adventures. It was said in France, in 
1854, when the Russian war began, that 
scarcely anybody was quite certain where 
the Crimea was; and that a majority of 
the French people, even in the educated 
classes, confounded it with the Morea 
and Corea, and thought that all of them 
might be somewhere in the Pacific, or on 
the west coast of Africa. Our own 
notions about the history and science of 
money are pretty generally, of this vague 
kind ; but really our ignorance of them 
deserves some pardon, for of all the re- 
pellent books which men and women can 
attempt to study, there are none which 
are more odiously unpleasing than 
those which treat of money. Economists 


and cambists are useful people in their 
way, but they manage to make their way 
so outrageously unattractive that nobody 
ever follows it from joy orlove. Instead 
of lending a new charm to a subject 
which is so generally seductive, they ab- 
solutely contrive to strip it of its inherent 
fascination, and to render it as ugly 
and as stupidas rain. There is nowhere 
a more flagrant example of misuse of a 
great occasion. They discuss an _all- 
alluring question—a question which 
goes to the bottom of almost every heart, 
on which readers, no matter of what age 
or latitude, are eager to be fervid ; and 
yet they handle it in such a fashion that 
they choke off enthusiasm, swamp zeal, 
and stifle ardor. Their books are like 
November fogs, inevitable, but chokiny, 
blinding, and depressing. ‘They tell us 
absolutely nothing of what we are cu- 
rious to know, and scarcely anything 
that the mass of us can understand. 

They talk to us about exchanges, and 
mint prices, and gold standards, and 
double valuation, and all the mysteries 
of bank-parlors ; but, outside the city, 
these explanations have no meaning and 
no enticement ; they hold no place in 
circulating libraries; they simply make 
the public shudder slightly, and force it, 
in spite of its natural sympathies, to 
murmur, “ Horrid money!” And this is 
not the whole sum of their offending, 
for even on the arid points which they 
do discuss, they lead us into mazes of 
uncertainty, and add confusion to our 
ignorance. Here is an example of their 
doings :— 

Most people know approximately where 
their money comes from; some people 
know even how they spend it; but who 
knows what becomes of it after it is spent ? 
If we go to the economists for information 
on the point, we find that they talk to us 
superbly about “ circulation,” about “ the 
laws which regulate the movements of 
the precious metals,” about “ demand and 
supply ;” so, in our confiding trustfulness, 
we immediately suppose that, according 
to their statements, money keeps on run- 
ning restlessly about in obedience to ne- 
cessities which it cannot resist—like the 
Wandering Jew or a white mouse in a re- 
volving cage; that the inevitable condi 
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tion of its existence is to keep on changing 
hands; that the coin with which we pay 
our bills to-day will serve to pay some one 
else’s bills to-morrow, and will go on in- 
definitely paying bills, as is the duty of all 
sovereigns which are well-behaved, and 
which properly discharge the functions of 
their place. But, having thus induced us 
to innocently believe that money leads a 
life like that of water—perpetually moving, 
perpetually varying, perpetually modifying 
and reconstituting its shape, but never dis- 
appearing—the same delusive economists 
then unfold to us just the contrary, and 
tell us, with appalling figures and the 
stateliest proofs, that, after all, money is 
constantly abandoning all shape whatever, 
and that the truest of all facts about it is, 
that it goes out of sight and comes back 
no more. ‘This assertion looks, however, 
so utterly amazing, that at first we natu- 
rally hesitate a little before we admit its 
possibility. We are all so perfectly aware 
that everybody wants money, and that the 
possession of it is always the best way to 
acquire more, that we fail altogether to 
comprehend how so coveted, so useful, so 
indestructible an article can disappear at 
all. According to’ probabilities, it would 


seem to be quite certain to the unlearned 
that all the gold the world has seen must 
still be in existence somewhere—that such 
cherished property cannot anyhow have 
evaded the eagerness of our persistent 


clutch—that it never can have become 
impalpable or invisible. And yet we find, 
to our bewilderment, that the economists 
are more right in their second story than 
in the first: we discover, when we ask 
about it, that gold does vanish, that silver 
does become extinct, that the great ob- 
ject of the world’s ambition fades from 
our pursuing hand like daylight, happiness, 
or life, 

Where are now the hoards that history 
talks about ? Where are the big collec- 
tions we wondered at respectfully at 
school ? Where are the golden stores of 
Croesus, Solomon, Cyrus, and Sesostris ? 
Where is the treasure which Shah Nadir 
conquered from the Great Mogul? Where 
are all the heaps of metal that have been 
sifted out from river-beds and dug from 
mines? The present Western world has 
certainly not got them—they exist in no 
place that we know of; and though we 
may suppose that a goodly portion of 
them has been hidden under ground, and 
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there forgotten, and that another fraction 
is lying at the bottem of “the greedy 
sea,” those two explanations seem scarcely 
sufficient to account for the disappearance 
of so many of the much-loved millions 
that mankind has successively possessed. 
The difficulty will probably be never 
solved, which is a pity. The statisticians 
of the future may some day calculate the 
number of the hairs which grow upon our 
heads, in order to thenceforth measure the 
dismal progress of the growing baldness 
of young British gentlemen; professors 
may ascertain, to their own entire satisfac- 
tion, the exact quantity of atoms required 
to produce a soul; but no complete in- 
formation is ever likely to be forthcoming 
as to the present hiding place of all the 
bullion that men have had and lost. We 
do not even know, indeed, how much we 
really have lost; we can estimate it in a 
sort of way, it is true, but we can put no 
reliance on our computations, and it is 
only as a matter of idle curiosity that it is 
worth while to group together the figures 
which have been published on the subject. 
But as the curiosity is tempting, we may 
as well yield to it. 

A Russian gentleman named Narces 
Tarassenko-Otreschkoff has written an odd 
book about gold and silver, has given in 
it a variety of laborious calculations, and 
has deduced from them, with curious in- 
ventiveness, that the entire stock of the 
precious metals which the world had 
owned from Noah down to Christopher 
Columbus amounted to £1,800,000,000. 
It is of no use to deny the statement, for 
we cannot in any way disprove it; it is 
not of much use to believe it, for it is 
based upon considerations, testimonies, 
and valuations which merit no serious cre- 
dence. But as it is the only reckoning 
which exists upon the matter, its very 
loneliness supplies it with a worth, just as 
a white thrush possesses enormous value ; 
for that reason we may as well take it as 
it stands, with the trusting confilence of 
ignorance. And there is the more ground 
for not making too much difficulty about 
the product of the first few thousand 
years of the earth’s existence, because the 
last four centuries alone have provided us 
with very nearly twice as much treasure 
as M. Otreschkoff attributes to the entire 
period antecedent to 1492. There does 
not seem to be much doubt on this latter 
point; for the Monetary Congress held at 
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Brussels in 1873 has published official 
documents in which we are told, as a seri- 
ously probable fact, on the evidence of 
Humboldt, Jacob, and many more au- 
thorities, that the quantities of gold and 
silver of which we have become possessed 
since the discovery of America, represent 
a value of about £3,200,000,000. Con- 
sequently, on these two showings, the 
general total collected between the Deluge 
and the Tichborne trial would be, ap- 
proximately, £5,000,000,000. Now, ac- 
cording to these same Brussels papers, the 
entire stock of metal actually held, in any 
form, in Europe and North America, does 
not exceed £1,800,000,000, of which 
£,1,000,000,000 is in gold and the rest in 
silver; so that, if we guess the share of 
South America, Australia, and the colonies 
at £200,000,000 more, the whole present 
store of the Christian countries of the 
world amounts to about £2,000,000,000. 
The other £3,000,000,000 we will look 
at separately. 

The manner of employment of the 
Christian £2,000,000,000 would seem, as 
well as we can judge it, to be somewhat 
as follows :— £650,000,000 of it exists in 
coin, in effective circulation; on that point 
the economists appear to be tolerably of 
one mind, for the differences between them 
do not exceed the trifling sum of £100,- 
000,000, The quantity absorbed in plate 
and ornaments (including house-gilding) 
can only be estimated arbitrarily; but as 
M’Culloch put it many years ago at 
£,112,000,000 for Great Britain and Ire- 
land only, it does not seem to be too fan- 
tastic to guess it now at nine times as 
much, or £1,000,000,000 for the entire 
Christian world. A balance of £350,- 
000,000 would thus be left to represent 
the hoardings of baptised humanity. Of 
course these figures are partially imaginary, 
but as they are not in contradiction with 
any evidence on the subject, it is just pos- 
sible that they may not be very outra- 
geously wrong. If true, they indicate that 
one-sixth of the Western store of precious 
metals is hidden away (probably in coin), 
that two-sixths of it are in effective circu- 
lation as money, and that the immense 
proportion of one-half is held in plate and 
ornaments. 

The annual loss by friction, shipwrecks, 
and accident, is counted generally at 1} 
per cent on the cash in circulation; the 
waste and wear on the metal used in the 


arts may be put at $ percent; and the 
loss on hoarded treasure at as much, If 
the fairness of this arithmetic be admitted, 
a total loss is constantly occurring on the 
#, 2,000,000,000 which belong to the civi- 
lised countries of the earth, at the rate of 
about £ 16,000,000 in a year. That is 
the first element of waste, and the richer 
we get the higher will it mount up. 
Luckily the annual production of gold and 
silver now averages about £ 40,000,000; 
there is therefore a margin still remaining 
for the current needs of the world, which 
are, according to M’Culloch, at the rate of 
Z£, 10,000,000 a-year for increase in cur- 
rency, and £ 12,000,000 for use in the arts. 

The other £ 3,000,000,000 are more dif- 
ficult to deal with, for we have scarcely any 
evidence to guide us; the books are dumb 
about the question. Weknow asa general 
fact, which cannot be disputed, that a2 vast 
proportion of this sum, especially in silver, 
has got away into Asia, but it is impossi- 
ble to seriously suggest what has become 
of it there. M’Culloch does indeed 
express the opinion that £ 400,000,000 
are now employed in India in coin and 
trinkets; and intimates that the burial of 
silver is carried on so actively in the East, 
that in six years only, from 1852 to 1857, 
£, 100,000,000 were so disposed of in Hin- 
dostan and China alone. It is true that 
this rate was exceptional; but when we 
remember that the exportation of the pre- 
cious metals to Arabia and India was 
commenced by the Phoenicians, and that 
it has been going on, more or less, ever 
since their time, it becomes clear enough 
that a prodigious quantity of them must 
have drifted to oriental countries, whence 
very little, relatively, has come back. It 
seems to be accepted on all hands, that 
the sums successively interred there are 
altogether beyond measurement, and that 
the richest metallic deposits on earth are 
sprinkled over Eastern Asia in forgotten 
hiding-places. Even if we admit, for 
form’s sake, that £ 1,000,000,000 still 
exist in use there, there would yet remain 
£, 2,000,000,000 unaccounted for; and 
though it is quite obvious that a part 
thereof represents the accumulated loss of 
forty centuries in Europe, it still continues 
to be reasonably probable that the greater 
portion of this huge sum is somewhere 
underground in Asia. If, to gratify our 
curiosity, we capriciously suppose that 
only half of it is so interred, it would fol- 
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low that one-fifth of all the bullion that 
the world is supposed to have ever seen 
has disappeared in this way, and that an- 
other fifth has been lost by war, by fric- 
tion, waste, or accident. The true pro- 
portion may, perhaps, be larger still, and 
we certainly do not exaggerate in estimat- 
ing it at two-fifths of the whole £ 5,000,- 
000,000 on which we are calculating. 
Furthermore, whatever be the sum, it is 
increasing, and will continue to increase, 
with production and consumption. 

Here, then, is an answer—for what it 
may be worth—to the question that was 
put just now. We guess the total disap- 
pearance of treasure since the Tower of 
Babel at £ 2,000,000,000, and we reckon 
that waste is now going on, in Christian 
countries only, at the rate of £ 16,000,000 
a year. To make the account complete, 
the present annual loss in Asia, whatever 
that may be, must be added to it. We 
repeat that the figures are, to a great ex- 
tent, fantastic; but they are just as likely 
to be right as any others that can be pro- 
duced, and a very pretty picture they pre- 
sent. 

And now that we have disposed of this 
first question, we can go on to another, 
which, though less amusing, has, at all 


events, the merit of being more practical. 
Why is it that we employ gold and silver 


for money? It is not improbable that 
the mass of us would reply, most conscien- 
tiously and convincedly, “ Because they 
are gold and silver.” If so, the mass of 
us would give precisely the very answer 
which, in spite of its simplicity, would 
best express the true reason: the econo- 
mists themselves are forced to fall back 
before it in the end; for, as Turgot said, 
those ‘two metals became universal mo- 
ney, not in consequence of any arbitrary 
agreement among men, but by the nature 
and the force of things.” They did not 
jump into their position without some 
competition, however; but when once 
they had won it, they held it against 
all comers. They had to struggle in 
the origin against iron, copper, earth- 
enware, and painted wood; and, later 
on, against special local products ;— 
against glass in Arabia, stamped leather 
in Russia, salt in Abyssinia, cocoa-nuts 
and seeds in Mexico, tobacco in Vir- 
ginia, and cowry-shells in Africa; but 
they beat them all. The same necessities 
have produced everywhere the same re- 
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sults ; gold and silver are adopted as the 
best medium of circulation because they 
really are so. The reasons of this supe- 
riority become evident as soon as we con- 
sider what are the qualities required in 
money; and it is worth while to put the 
question and to answer it, because, in all 
probability, very few of us, except the spe- 
cialists, have ever bestowed two thoughts 
upon the subject. Those qualities are 
five in number :— 

The material of money must be suscep 
tible of division into the smallest portions. 

It must keep indefinitely without dete- 
rioration, 

It must be easy to transport, in conse 
quence of containing much value in 
small bulk. 

All pieces representing the same value 
must be equal to each other. 

Its intrinsic worth must vary as little as 
possible, 

The union of all these properties—that 
is to say of divisibility, durability, facility 
of carriage, equality of parts, and steadi 
ness of value—is found only in the two 
precious metals; many substances own 
some of them, but no other matter com- 
bines them all. For instance, grains of 
com are eminently divisible, salt is of al 
most unvarying value, marble is very last- 
ing, water is identical in all its portions, 
pearls and diamonds are easy to move 
about; yet not one of these things is fit 
to serve as money, for each of them pos 
sesses only one or two of the five essential 
requisites. It is because gold and silver 
unite the whole of them that, after com 
parison with all other known objects, they 
were long ago selected by common con 
sent as the materials of money. 

We all know that, originally, they were 
employed—as they still are partially in 
China—in lumps or ingots, which were 
weighed and cut when wanted, and that 
the many inconveniences of that way of 
effecting payments led naturally to the 
idea of substituting what we now call 
“coin.” There is a legend that coined 
money existed in those very early days 
when Saturn and Janus preceded Victor 
Emmanuel as kings of Italy; but the 
critics have demonstrated the falseness of 
the tale, just in the same way as they have 
proved that no such persons as Horatius 
Cocles and William Tell ever existed : 
they insist that there is no mention of 
coined money anywhere in Homer; they 
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remind us that, as there was no cash in 
his time, the value of Diomed’s armor 
was estimated at nine oxen, while that of 
the Dandy Glaucus represented a hundred ; 
they add that there is not a word about 
money in the Bible until the time of Abra- 
ham; and they wind up by the assertion 
that, according to the Parian chronicle, 
the first coins were struck in A®gina, un- 
der Pheidon, king of Argos, in 895 B.c. ; 
they even tell us, with scrupulous pre- 
cision, that these coins were silver, and 
had a turtle marked upon them. And 
then they go on again to say that that very 
wise man Lycurgus at once foresaw the 
deleterious influence of the precious metals 
on society ; for less than ten years after 
Pheidon started currency, he (Lycurgus) 
prohibited gold and silver in Lacedemon, 
and allowed only coins of iron and copper. 
The luxurious Athenians, however, did 
not share this hard view of life, for, under 
Pericles, silver money had become so 
abundant in their hands that they were 
able to spend three millions of talents in 
public edifices, and to keep twice as much 
in reserve for the expenses of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. From its very first begin- 
ning coining was regarded as a preroga- 
tive of sovereignty; it was recognised 
that such a process could not be left to 
private hands; and that Governments 
alone could certify the true value of the 
money current in their territory. 

And here, as we have alluded to coin- 
ing, we may as well put in a parenthesis 
about it, and draw attention to the often- 
forgotten fact, that the value bestowed by 
the act of coining is only nominal. The 
real worth of a piece of money is alto- 
gether independent of that act, and results 
exclusively from the quantity of pure 
metal employed in it. All that coining 
does is to supply an official indication of 
quantity and purity, and to save, in that 
way, the trouble and the risk of weighing 
and assaying. And even this restricted 
though very serviceable merit is quite a 
modern property of coinage, for so long 
as Governments found it handy to debase 
their money, the act of coining was sim- 
ply a deception. It is only during recent 
times that the guarantee which States pro- 
fess to supply by minting money has be- 
come a universal and substantial reality. 

This leads us to a third element of the 
subject : the first we looked at was more or 
less imaginary ; the second was practical ; 


this third one is scientific. In our grow- 
ing wisdom we have found out, during the 
last hundred years, that, though adopted 
as an emblem, money is a merchandise as 
well. It is both a measure and an equi- 
valent; not, however, an ideal measure, 
like a yard or an hour, which can be con- 
ceived, abstractly, in space or time; not 
an ideal equivalent, like a weight which is 
equal to another weight, or a force which 
is balanced by another force,—but an ef- 
fective measure, a practical equivalent, 
possessing a value of its own identical 
with that which it is employed to express, 
It is not only a sign, it is the thing sig- 
nified as well. It is this reality, this in- 
trinsic substantiality, this inherent authen- 
ticity, which form the essential basis of 
the actual system of metallic money: it 
has been fought about tremendously ; tons 
of angry books have been composed upon 
it; but it has at last attained the altitude 
of a principle, it has become a science all 
by itself, and nobody would now presume 
to entertain a doubt about it. 

And yet from this reality springs up, 
like a butterfly from a chrysalis, like a 
flower from a bud, that pretty, airy, vapor- 
ous product—paper-money, which forms 
the fourth, or elastic-fluid section of the 
subject. It is precisely because gold and 
silver money is so real; because, being 
real, it is excessively expensive ; because 
it is risky to move about ; because it wears 
away, and may be lost; because, in fact, 
it has all the inconveniencies of reality, 
that it has been found necessary to replace 
it, as much as possible, by a counterfeit. 
This is indeed most curious logic. The 
economists first prove to us, by glowing 
and triumphant arguments, that money 
ought to be, must be, is bound to be, a 
reality; and then they go on, glowingly 
and triumphantly as before, to demon- 
strate that a fiction must necessarily be 
employed to replace that reality. Of 
course their arguments are convincing; 
of course it is impertinent to discuss them ; 
of course it is indispensable to have sove- 
reigns because they are genuine money ; 
and of course it is consequently indispen- 
sable to have bank-notes because they are 
fictitious ; of course reality is the essential 
parent, and of course a sham is the in- 
evitable child; of course a bank-note is 
the necessary product of a sovereign, and 
of course sovereigns would be altogether 
incomplete without bank-notes. All this 
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is without doubt quite true, and yet it does 
not look like either truth or common-sense; 
but the economists require us to believe 
it, so we bow down our heads and meekly 
believe. But faith does not imply com- 
prehension ; faith is generally supposed to 
be a process by which we admit what we 
cannot understand, and that definition of 
itapplies most certainly to this case. Our 
weak intellect might have grasped the 
logic of the economists if they had con- 
tented themselves with recording that, as 
we have not got enough metallic money 
for our wants, we have therefore supple- 
mented what we have of it by a simulated 
representative, to which, for the sake of 
convenience and facility, we have attri- 
buted a certain nominal value. Wecould 
have unquestionably agreed with them if 
they had asserted that, as real money is a 
costly and wasteful luxury, as, in England 
only, on our supposed £ 70,000,000 of 
circulating coin, we are paying, at 14 per 
cent per annum, about £1,000,000 a 
year for wear, tear, and loss, it has been 
found practical to replace it by a cheap 
substitute. But they do not content them- 


selves with elementary considerations like 
these ; simplicity is good enough for the 
unlettered public, but is totally unworthy 


of economists; so, scorning facts, they 
mount to principles, and assure us, with- 
out inquiring whether we understand 
them, that, according to those principles, 
money is governed by two fundamental 
laws,—the first, that it cannot be money 
unless it is intrinsically worth what it 
pretends to represent—the second, that 
money which has an intrinsic value is 
so full of disadvantages, defects, and in- 
conveniencies, that it is indispensable to 
replace it by paper, because the latter has 
no valye at all. 

And yet, whatever be its theoretical 
position towards coin, paper-money is 
particularly handy; and if we could only 
remain in ignorance of the fact that, pos- 
sibly, it may lose its assumed value and 
be worth nothing, we all should be in- 
clined to look upon it with a tenderness 
absolutely parallel to that which we ac- 
cord to the brightest sovereigns. Unluck- 
ily, however, for our trusting fondness, it 
does sometimes happen that bank-notes 
deceive us, that they are not really con- 
vertible into the metal which they claim 
to represent, and then we mourn, and 
say it is a great shame. Our fathers 
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did so, doubtless, in 1813, when the one- 
pound notes of the Bank of England fell 
to 14s. 2d.; and our various Continental 
neighbors have had, and have, frequent 
opportunities of conceiving the same sen- 
timent. Whatever be the cunningness of 
Bank Acts, they do not suffice, in any 
land, to constantly maintain the price of 
this sort of currency. All that the clever- 
est Governments can do is to lay down 
rules which work well in quiet times; for 
the whole world knows, by personal ex- 
perience, that no rules whatever can be 
relied on to keep bank-notes at par in 
days of crisis. But, as days of crisis are 
not frequent, we run the risk of them, 
and, from old habit and indifference, for- 
get that all paper-money is a sham—an 
excessively meritorious sham, but none 
the less asham. It wants but reality to 
be considerably more perfect than the 
metals whose place it takes; and it is 
quite comprehensible that, notwithstand- 
ing its one defect, it should have spread 
all over the earth, since Marco Polo first 
discovered it in China six centuries ago. 
It weighs nothing, it costs nothing, and if 
it is lost, nothing is really lost. Of course 
the loser loses by his loss, but as the issuer 
gains an exact equivalent by the suppres- 
sion of his liability, the loss is merely indi- 
vidual, not general; whereas, if a sove- 
reign drops into a chink, the entire nation 
is twenty shillings poorer. These are im- 
mense qualities to possess, and it is in- 
deed deplorable to be obliged, after enu- 
merating them with hearty admiration, to 
come back again to what we said just 
now, and to repeat once more that paper- 
money is a sham, It is, however, “ cur- 
rency,” which means that it has the ca- 
pacity of being current; and so long as it 
retains that capacity unimpaired, it cer- 
tainly merits to be regarded, with tea, 
gunpowder, and the compass, amongst 
the most admirable of the many inven- 
tions which we owe to the Chinese. 

The fifth division of this many-sided 
question includes the differences of pro- 
duction, relation, and position between 
gold and silver. Before the discovery of 
goldin California and Australia, by far the 
greater part of the harvest of metal from 
Spanish America was in silver; the ratio 
of yield was then (in value) about four of 
silver to one of gold; but since 1850 the 
proportion has changed so utterly that it 
has now become one of silver to about 
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three of gold. In other words, the worth 
of the gold raised, as compared with that 
of the silver simultaneously obtained, has 
risen seven-fold during the last twenty- 
five years. This must be humiliating for 
silver. It came into use so long before 
gold was heard of, that it might have le- 
gitimately expected, if men had gratitude, 
to continue to preserve its ancient rights 
undamaged, and to retain, in its vene- 
rable quality of the oldest inhabitant, a 
constant position of prescriptive priority 
over its richer and more gaudy rival. 
But, if silver did really have the presump- 
tion to think all this, it has been most un- 
pleasantly undeceived, for gold has par- 
tially succeeded in turning it out offen- 
sively into the cold shade. Look, for in- 
stance, at this thankless England, where 
we coined no gold money at all until 
1527; where, until that date, we had 
nothing above silver, excepting such 
foreign gold pieces as managed to creep 
surreptitiously into use amongst our an- 
cestors: well, even here, in the old home 
of strong Conservatism, we have heart- 
lessly turned out our poor old friend, and 
have forced it into the second place. 
It has lost “ the battle of the standards ;”’ 
not, as the phrase may possibly suggest 
to the unlearned, a fight, in war time, for 
regimental colors, but the struggle between 
white silver and tawny gold as to which 
of them shall constitute the official “ stan- 
dard” by which the money of the country 
is to be regulated—that is to say, which 
of them shall have an unvarying mint 
value, fixed by law; the other being de- 
graded to the contemptible position of a 
mere vile merchandise, of varying price, 
like sugar, indigo, or cotton. All other 
countries, however, have not acted to- 
wards unlucky silver with the same obliv- 
ion of former benefits. We have induced 
Portugal, Brazil, and Turkey to do’ like 
us, but elsewhere the ancient claims of 
silver have been kept up. They are rec- 
ognised exclusively in America, Holland, 
Russia, the Scandinavian kingdoms, and 
the East; and though in France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and the United 
States, gold has been admitted to an 
equality of rights with silver, the latter in 
no way suffers by the parity, but keeps up 
its privileges under the shelter of a 
“double standard.” It would be a 
gloomy process to explain exactly what a 
“standard” is, and how it works: those 


who desire to know all about it can study 
its mysteries in the special books, of which 
there are a tremendous number, for the 
fighting on the question has been long 
and bitter, each nation angrily declaring 
that its own plan is the only right one. 
The relationship of value between gold 
and silver is a different matter altogether: 
it has never varied very much in Europe; 
it has stood there regularly at one of 
gold to fifteen or sixteen of silver. In 
China, however, where silver has always 
been befriended, the rate was formerly 
about one to ten ; and in Japan, when the 
latter country was first opened up, some 
twenty years ago, it was as low as one to 
three, so enabling sharp speculators to 
make enormous profits, for a time, by ex- 
porting gold. 

3ut if the intrinsic value of the two pre- 
cious metals has remained tolerably steady 
towards each other, the value of money 
itself has become, as we all know, im- 
mensely modified since it was first invent- 
ed. A careful calculation of the succes- 
sive changes which have occurred in it 
was published, some years ago, by the 
well-known French economist J. B. Say, 
who arrived at his results by working out 
the variations of the price of wheat at 
different periods of the world’s history. 
His tables indicate that, according to this 
gauge, money was five times more valua- 
ble in 200 B.c. than it is now; that in the 
eighth century, after the abandonment of 
the mines of Spain and Attica, it had 
risen to six and a half times; that in the 
fifteenth century it had got up to its maxt- 
mum of seven and a half times our present 
scale ; that immediately after the discovery 
of America, when quantities of metal be- 
gan to circulate in Europe, it rapidly de- 
clined; that in 1514, only twenty-two 
years after the first voyage of Columbus, 
it had fallen to four and a half times; that 
in 1536 it was down to two and a quarter 
times; and that it was nearly at our ac- 
tual value in 1640. By this showing, 
£ 100 were worth as much in the year 1450 
as £750 are now; and as, in addition to 
this contrast in the practical worth of 
money, there were then, comparatively, 
no means of spending, no luxuries, and no 
needs, it is probable that the real diffe- 
rence of relative wealth was far greater 
still. It may indeed have been possible, 
allowing for these subsidiary considera- 
tions, that £1 produced four hundred 
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years ago as much as £20 will offer 
now. 

There are a dozen other points which 
might be talked about, but the line must 
of necessity be drawn somewhere ; so we 
will cast a passing glance at but one more 
question—at the totally new notion of the 
possible internationality of money which 
our generation has seen born—and then 
abandon the material section of the sub- 
ject. The not unnatural disposition of 
mankind, in every land, has always been 
to recognise as valid the coins of that land 
alone; the coins of other lands have al- 
ways been regarded, everywhere, as mere 
metal, not as money. This rule is so uni- 
versal that it exists even in Central Africa; 
for there the glass beads which form the 
circulating medium employed in exchange 
for ivory, are not accepted by the residents 
as cash unless they be of a certain fixed 
shape and color. ‘That shape and color, 
just like national coinage, confer the cha- 
racter of local currency ; the negroes will 
have that and nothing else. In the same 
way no British grocer, no German beer- 
seller, will take payment for his merchan- 
dise in francs, pesetas, or dollars. It is al- 
together useless to affirm that as they are 
just as good as reichs-marks or as shillings, 


they ought to be accepted in their places ; 
the argument is valueless, though the fact 


is true. However full our pockets may be 
of foreign specie, we can obtain absolutely 
nothing to eat, drink, or smoke with it. 
Now this, in theory, is absurd: in theory 
it is a disgrace to our practical nineteenth 
century that the same coin will not pay 
bills everywhere ; but in practice the old 
habit is so strong that ten yards across a 
frontier the contents of all purses must be 
changed. One would have thought, how- 
ever, that certain exceptions might be 
found—that Dover, for instance, was a 
place where France and Belgian money 
would probably be admitted (at a dis- 
count); and yet it happened once to this 
present writer that the people at the Lord 
Warden refused indignantly to take pay- 
ment in French silver for his bed and 
breakfast, and that he only managed to 
get honestly out of the hotel through the 
compassionate mercy of a_high-souled 
waiter, who provided him with current 
sterling. Yet though this patriotic hatred 
of alien coin is universal, there positively 
were found, ten years ago, four Govern- 
ments who had the bravery and the com- 
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mon-sense to make a treaty by which they 
erected a “monetary union” between their 
peoples, and enacted that their various 
moneys should circulate without distinc- 
tion throughout their respective territories, 
and should be legal tender in them all. 
These countries were France, Belgium, 
Italy, and Switzerland, the four States 
which possess a decimal coinage based 
upon the franc. When one thinks about 
it, this really was a most wonderful act. 
What a gigantic heap of prejudice and 
blind ignorance and unreasoning resist- 
ance must have been first removed be- 
fore the result was obtained! Next to 
the adoption of a common language, the 
possession of a common money is perhaps 
the most practically useful end to which 
international negotiators can direct their 
efforts. An example has been set to us; 
it would be pleasant to hope that it will be 
followed. 

And now let us turn back again to our 
starting-point, and try to discover for our- 
selves, in the entire absence of a guide or 
an instructor, what we can manage to 
make out, all alone, about the moral in- 
fluences which are exercised by money. 
A good many of them ought to be easy to 
detect, for we have not to grope about for 
them in books, or even to feel for them in 
our pockets; they stare us in the face on 
all sides. And it is precisely because they 
are so evident that they are doubly im- 
portant, for their character of actuality, of 
contemporaneous development and exist- 
ence, bestows upon the subject a special 
interest, and makes it more than ever de- 
sirable that a wise man should rise up 
amongst us to extract from it its teaching, 
and build a science on it. The nature of 
the influence of money has aways been 
the same since the world began, but the 
present vast development of that influence 
is essentially a modern fact. So long as 
the relatively littke money which existed 
was concentrated in a few hands, its action 
was special, limited, and individual ; but in 
ourtime, an undetermined quantity of peo- 
ple are getting money, and almost every- 
body is drifting, directly or indirectly, 
under its mastery. It consequently is be- 
coming urgently important that we should 
be well informed as to the precise nature 
of the new force which is thus growing 
rapidly around us. And, furthermore, 
present questions and present phases of 
old questions are vastly more attractive to 
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us than ancient ones; so that even if this 
aspect of the subject possessed a past— 
which, in truth, it does not—that past 
would not offer any of the interest which 
its immediate character is now provoking. 
We do not particularly care to know that 
the effect of money on Lucullus was to in- 
cline him to live grandly, on Mzecenas to 
dispose him to keep poets, on Pericles to 
tempt him to build monuments. But we 
cannot fail to feel a special curiosity to 
learn how we ourselves and our daily 
friends are being moved by the new power 
which is so evidently beginning to domi- 
nate mankind at large. The rush of 
money in our generation is so violent and 
so all-pervading, that almost every one 
has been swept into its vortex; but it is 
not perhaps impossible to stand back a 
little, in a quiet place, outside the current, 
for a moment, and see what we can dis- 
cover in the men and women who are 
being spun about by it. The one thing 
they desire is to be looked at ; it is for that 
alone that they have flung themselves into 
the whirlpool; they cannot, therefore, 
make the slightest objection to our staring 
at them. ‘The people who possess money, 
take usually such tremendous care that we 
shall see it, that in their frantic efforts to 
drag it into the sunlight, they unconscious- 
ly pull out their thoughts along with it, 
and expose them to us with a frank open- 
ness which they certainly display in noth- 
ing else. They think that it is modest to 
hide their virtues (if they have any)—they 
think that it is respectable to hide their 
faults (if they can); but as to their money 
and its action on themselves, they adver- 
tise the two together, simultaneously, with 
an amplitude and an eagerness which 
could not be surpassed even by the pro- 
prietors of the Spécialité Sherry. This 
class of rich people—and it is now a big 
one—seems, however, totally unconscious 
that it is exhibiting its inner self as well as 
its money ; it does not appear to be aware 
that it is offering the;weaknesses, the stupi- 
dities, the ignorances of its members as a 
spectacle to lookers-on ; that no one cares 
one atom about its carriages, its horses, its 
dinners, or its diamonds, but that every- 
body laughs at its poor efforts to render 
its riches public. This first and most con- 
spicuous of the moral influences of money, 
as they are developing themselves in our 
actual society, is a consequence of the un- 
deniable but prodigious fact that most 


rich people are radically convinced that to 
be rich is in itself a merit. It is amazing, 
but it is so. ‘There are persons of this de- 
scription—we all have seen them—who 
positively scorn other people because they 
are not rich too; who look upon sove- 
reigns as the one test of merit, and who 
regard poverty as a condition of low infe- 
riority, if not, indeed, of absolute degrada- 
tion and disgrace. It is true that this 
strange state of mind exists, more or less, 
all over the world, but it is found particu- 
larly in societies where money is gained 
rapidly—where new men acquire it in a 
few years, It is frequent in America; we 
saw enough of it in France during the 
Second Empire; but it is incontestably in 
our own English land that it is now 
showing up most violently. British sub- 
jects of this generation seem to be particu- 
larly powerful in money-making, but how 
extraordinarily weak they are in money- 
using! A second influence which its pos- 
session exercises upon them, is, generally, 
to convince them that wealth and pleasure 
are identical, that the degree of the plea- 
sure depends upon the cost, and that plea- 
sure can be paid for like gloves. Poor, 
wretched, misguided idiots! They require 
to be told (though they don’t believe it 
even then) that enjoyment is not a mate- 
rial state, but a moral one; that no money 
can buy it; that it is more often a proper- 
ty of the moderately poor than of the very 
rich ; that it depends on the condition of 
the mind, not on the condition of the 
purse. Surely some clever fellow might 
make a fortune by setting up as a 
“Guide of rich people to happiness, on 
scientific principles—terms high.” Unfor- 
tunately, as soon as the clever fellow did 
mike his fortune, he would probable re- 
quire a guide for himself; for it is a most 
lamentable truth that though certain poor 
men, so long as they are poor, entertain 
the most praiseworthy contempt for 
money, and the soundest views as to its 
unworthiness and absurdity, they usually 
fall down before it and worship it, like 
everybody else, if chance should throw it 
abundantly upon them. It is indeed de- 
plorable that the only people who really 
judge money wisely should be those who 
have not got it, and that they should lose 
their wisdom directly they acquire it. 
In dealing with a subject of this kind it 
is difficult to avoid exaggeration; we are 
simply generalising, and generalisations 
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have the inconvenience of excluding the 
shadings, the reservations and the expla- 
nations, without which precision and ex- 
actness are not obtainable. If, then, we 
assert that the effect of the possession of 
much money is to develop selfishness and 
vanity, we make a statement which, 
though altogether true as a collective pro- 
position, is not necessarily true in all its 
applications, and which, in some few of 
them, is not true at all. Before applying 
such a statement to any special person, or 
to any particular society, the varieties of 
human nature must be taken into ac- 
count; their workings must be watched 
and estimated; the circumstances and 
surroundings of individuals must be mea- 
sured and allowed for; every internal or 
external pressure which can modify the rule 
and produce an exception, must be duly 
noted and assessed ; and all this implies 
immensity of labor and perfectness of judg- 
ment. Let us hope that the philosopher 
of the future on whom we count to eluci- 
date the whole subject, will be capable of 
performing the one, and will be sufficiently 
endowed with the other; but, pending his 
appearance, let us go on gazing at the 
outside lines of the work which is awaiting 
him, taking no account of the diversities, of 
detail, and strictly circumscribing our ex- 
pression of opinion to the great salient fea- 
tures of the sight in its public aspects. 
Within that limit we cannot get far wrong ; 
for the influence of wealth, according to 
history and the Bible, has invariably been 
the same in all times as it is on a larger 
scale to-day—an influence which dries up 
the heart, which stunts the tenderer facul- 
ties, which chills the warmer impulses, 
which leads men on to measure life by the 
deceptive standard of their own vanity. 
Of course, though it is ridiculous to say so, 
a certain quantity of money is indispensa- 
ble ; of course, with our actual system of 
education, and with our actual conditions 
of existence, it is impossible to live agree- 
ably without material satisfactions, and 
without intellectual contentments which 
are only attainable with the aid of money ; 
but the quantity of it which is really need- 
ed for such purposes is relatively small, 
and, even if it were large, it would in no 
way follow that its employment for legiti- 
mate and intelligent objects would neces- 
sarily do harm toits possessor. The dan- 
ger does not lie so much in the proportion 
of the sum as in the unworthiness of the 
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use; it lies in the fierce attempt to eat 
with two spoons at once, with the sole ob- 
ject of showing that the eater is_ rich 
enough to own two spoons. The world 
is growing full of people with two spoons ; 
one sees them everywhere, and yet it 
scarcely seems as if their true character 
were yet rightly understood. Materia! 
progress is altogether separate from the 
two-spoon notion; it is, of course, to a 
great extent, a consequence of money, but 
of money well employed. Health, clean- 
liness, and comfort are indeed worth pay- 
ing for, and our whole actual situation is 
so really pleasanter than that of our prede- 
cessors that we should be specially un- 
grateful if we despised the cash which has 
aided to provide us with it. “The Ro- 
mans under Romulus had a badly-sculp- 
tured wooden Jupiter for a god, a hut for 
a palace, a handful of hay on a stick for a 
flag, and not a sixpenny-piece in their 
pockets ; our coachmen have watches that 
the seven kings of Rome could not have 
paid for.” Since Romulus we have all of us 
got up to shirts, and beer, and beds, and 
boots, and we owe them all to that most 
generous friend, ready money. ‘The fault 
that we are mourning over is not in the 
sovereigns which pay for progress and well- 
being, but in the moral influence which 
we permit those sovereigns to exert upon 
us. And yet the fact seems not to strike 
our actual teachers: we had an example 
of their indifference to it recently, in that 
remarkable discussion which took place 
about “ Life at high pressure.” Attention 
was then almost exclusively directed to 
the pressure of work,—scarcely any notice 
was taken of the pressure of riches; and 
yet, of the two, the latter is by far the 
more destructive, for the evil done by 
over-work affects men only, while the mis- 
chief which is wrought by over-money ex-. 
tends to women and even to children. 
The entire organisation of society and of 
home is included in its action. The uni- 
versality of that action, the extraordinary 
strength which it is now manifesting, are 
special to our generation ; it is they which 
give to the subject its grave aspect, and 
which promise to lift it quickly to the 
height of one of the great questions of the 
time. It will be recognised before long 
that character is degenerating under the 
influence of too much money; that the 
conception of the objects and obligations 
of life is taking a more and more directly 
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personal form; that a new and numerous 
class is everywhere seeking to shine out 
before the world, not because it is fitted to 
be brilliant, but solely because its interest 
is to force the world to admit that money 
is the coming power. 

So long as money was merely a neces- 
sary adjunct of rank or name or high 
degree, it was nothing but a supplement 
of another totally distinct force ; but 
actually it has grown into a force by it- 
self, a force which claims to be indepen- 
dent of, and indeed to be superior to, all 
other forces. It is seeking to assert it- 
self as a revolutionary power, violently, 
noisily, and impudently, and to thrust 
aside, if it can, the nobler rulers which 
have preceded it. This audacity is of- 
fensive; but the falseness of the theory 
on which it rests is more offensive still. 
That theory appears to be that money is 
not a simple stepping-stone to something 
better, but is, in itself, a result, a product, 
and an end. It is in this latter charac- 
ter that it now obtrudes itself, that it 
shouts out loudly for more room, that it 
insists upon its right to rank amongst 
the cardinal virtues. 

It is not impossible that these impres- 
sions may seem somewhat overstrained 
to persons who have grown accustomed 
by long habit to the shape in which mon- 
ey is now so generally manifesting it- 
self; but to those who behold from afar 
—*to those whose perceptions are not 
blunted by the grinding down of con- 
stant contact—to those who look on with 
the unprejudiced indifference, which is 
pethaps obtainable by distance only— 
the notions which have been just ex- 
pressed appear to indicate the truth. 

Of course it may be argued that there 
are about the world a quantity of rich 
people whose fathers have been rich for 
centuries—who from their boyhood re- 
gard their wealth, not as a privilege or an 
excellence, but as a necessity and aright: 
and that, in considering the question as a 
whole, the undamaging influence of their 
money on the members of this large di- 
vision should be set off against the dele- 
terious action of the other sorts of wealth 
of which we have been speaking. But 
is it certain that blood and birth and 
ancient tenure do absolutely free their 
owners from the contagion which fills 
the whole air round them ?' They cer- 
tainly resist it better than the mass; but 
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can it be seriously pretended that it has 
no effect upon them whatever? Can it 
be honestly urged that they alone pos- 
sess, from inherited ideas and habits, a 
special grace which places them beyond 
the reach of a disease which appears to 
be indiscriminately attacking the entire 
population around them? Would it not 
be more candid and more true to own 
that this argument is applicable only to 
the question of degree; that the whole 
thing is simply a matter of gradation ; that 
the malady isin reality universal; that it 
respects neither caste nor place; and that 
all that can be said in favor of the high- 
er classes of Europeans is that, thus far, 
they have suffered by it less than those 
below them? ‘This difference, however, 
natural as it may now be, cannot be ex- 
pected to last on indefinitely. The 
special moral characteristics of each pe- 
riod of history have shown themselves 
with such markedly equal vigor in all the 
classes of society without distinction, 
that it would be altogether in conformity 
with precedent, to anticipate that the 
great new striking characteristic of to- 
day will dothe same. If so, the process 
of the canonisation of money, which has 
been so energetically commenced in our 
time, will doubtless be carried by the 
next generation to complete success; all 
actual resistance to it will gradually dis- 
appear, and hard cash will be adopted 
in every family, from top to bottom of 
the scale, as the universally recognised 
tutelar saint of mankind. 

It was said just now, incidentally, 
that certain persons regard their money 
as a right: the notion is so very odd 
that it deserves a little separate consid- 
eration. As to the fact of the existence 
of such an impression no doubt is pos- 
sible; we meet each day a quantity of 
people who are quite convinced that 
wealth is due to them, that it is a merited 
appendage of their importance, a logical- 
ly inevitable prerogative of their great- 
ness. Now, of all the false 
mind which the possession of money can 
induce, this one is perhaps the most re- 
markable. There is a kind of bad ex- 
cuse for a new man who has risen up 
from nothing, who finds himself, with 
stupefaction, at the head of a big house, 
who buys a picture-gallery as a_ stern 
duty, who yields to the intoxication of 
young wealth, and believes himself to 
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have become a personage in the State. 
The poor creature should be partly par- 
doned, for he.is simply a snob, who, in 
ignorance and inexperience, takes a false 
view of life. Butno similar apology can 
anyhow be offered in favor of the man 
who, born to wealth, misuses it; that man 
has to bear the responsibility of inherit- 
ed advantages, for his father’s position 
has given him an elevating education, 
which is wanting in the other case. A 
good many such men do bear their rich- 
es wisely ; a good many of them have as 
much contempt for money, in itself, as 
the poorest philosopher can possibly feel 
for it. But still, however numerous 
these sages may be, they constitute, after 
all, but a small minority in the crowd; 
their fellows, generally, regard their in- 
comes as a testimony of the high ap- 
probation which heaven entertains of 
their superiority to other people, as a 
natural birthright which distinguishes 
them from the mob. To ask such per- 
sons, men or women, to believe that their 
money is nothing but a mere accident, a 
simple hazard of the game of life, would 
be like telling them that two and two 
make five ; they could not comprehend 


it—the allegation would surpass their un- 


derstanding. And yet it seems, if we 
can trust the facts around us, that mon- 
ey simply stumbles on to people with its 
eyes shut; that it, like all the other ele- 
ments of human fortune, is stone-blind ; 
that it wanders helplessly no matter 
where, and gives itself unconsciously to 
no matter who. To argue, as is often 
done, that it is distributed by divine will 
alone, as a direct and express gift, is to 
introduce into the question a difficulty 
beyond solution ; for if money is only ob- 
tainable as an intentional grant from Pro- 
vidence, it would follow that Providence 
occasionally employs swindling, robbery, 
usury, and lying, as means of action to 
enrich itselect. Will those who adopt 
this view of the matter undertake to 
prove that the Honduras Loan was got 
up in heaven? But, no matter what the 
source whence money comes, the people 
who have it do not invariably appear to 
be quite worthy of it; whilst amongst 
those who own none of it, we not unfre- 
quently discover persons who seem to 
merit some of it. The character of its 
distribution indicates, with all the rest of 
the evidence, that the possession of mon- 
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ey isnot a “right ;” that it is not a privi- 
lege accorded by the special intervention 
of Omnipotence; that it is not even a 
result obtainable with’certainty by hard 
work or skill; but that it is, in the ma- 
jority of cases, a chance inexplicable by 
reason—a lottery in which the winners 
have had their ticket given to them for 
nothing. 

To classify these facts, to group these 
truths, to test their relative importance, 
to assign to each of them its place in the 
total which they form, to extract from 
their assemblage a reliable and teaching 
theory, to lay before humanity a set of 
principles and laws on which it can re- 
ly for guidance amidst the misleading 
influences of money,—all this will be a 
practical and useful work for our suc- 
cessors. Perhaps the subject is not ripe 
yet ; perhaps its signs, to certain eyes, may 
still appear to be conflicting, or at all 
events inconclusive ; but as it cannot be 
denied that those signs are growing 
clearer year by year, that the symptoms 
are fast multiplying, and that their gra- 
vity is augmenting, it will perchance be 
recognised that it is not premature to 
call attention to them as an inevitable 
object of future study and research. At 
all events they merit watchfulness, for 
the power which money is assuming is 
not a matter which can be safely left to 
settle itself ; the harm which it has done 
already is big enough to supply promise 
that it will become bigger still hereafter ; 
and however absurd it may appear to as- 
sert that the very power which men 
most cherish is precisely the one which 
seems to be doing the greatest actual 
damage to them, it is well worth while 
to run the risk of being laughed at in or- 
der to suggest it. It is not in its politi- 
cal or social consequences that the mat- 
ter is considered here; that section of it 
is purposely omitted. The irritations, 
the aspirations, the envies and the hates 
which are growing up about the world 
in consequence of the disparities which 
exist in the apportionment of money, 
are outside our immediate view ; we limit 
ourselves here to the single question of 
the influence of money on the character 
of those who possess it; it is quite large 
enough by itself. 

It would be out of place to say any- 
thing about the grand things that can be 
done with money, for great uses of it re- 
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quire a vigorous moral effort altogether 
in opposition to the habitual tendencies 
of its influence. Small goodnesses, such 
as public alms-giving and church-build- 
ing, are beneath serious attention, for in 
this country they are little more than a 
local form of ostentation—a direct effect 
of the advertising vanity which is pro- 
voked in Britain by large possessions. 
There is infinitely more true charity 
amongst the Continental nations, not- 
withstanding their comparative poverty, 
than this rich English race can show, for 
gifts abroad are almost always hidden; 
there the right hand is really unacquaint- 
ed with what the left fingers do. ‘lhe 
stain of money lies specially upon Great 
Britain—its great mark is here; it is 
consequently for us to set the example 
of a fight against it, and to show that 
though we are the only people in Europe 
of whom a “ Book of Snobs” could be 
written, we recognise, at all events, our 
peculiar national defect, and mean to try 
to cure it. It is true that we have to 
struggle, in this case of money, against a 
universal domination, which is not pro- 
per to ourselves exclusively, which has 
shown itself, everywhere and always, to 
be stronger than much wisdom and much 
will; before which the most solid virtues 
have faded away, the noblest resolutions 
have vanished; against which, thus far 
at least, no preparation has enabled men 
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to contend. But we English are an en- 
ergetic people, and a fight of this kind 
ought to tempt us. And after all, the 
entire question is simply one of common- 
sense. The objection is not to the fact 
of our growing richer; on the contrary, 
as money is an essential element of na- 
tional strength, there are patriotic reasons 
for continuing to accumulate it. But is 
it altogether beyond our force to intro- 
duce some change into the miserable 
ways of viewing its individual uses which 
now are current amongst us? Must the 
attempt be recognised as quite hopeless ? 
Smallpox has been stopped by vaccina- 
tion, distance has been suppressed by 
electricity, the sources of the Nile have 
been discovered. Why, then, having ac- 
complished these seeming impossibilities, 
should we not indulge the dream that 
some day, by a startling invention, the 
world will acquire the means of estab- 
lishing a wiser nature of relationship be- 
tween itself and money? 

There we leave the subject, and we 
could not quit it in a better direction 
than to follow out a dream, fora dream 
it is to a good many of us. To have 


spoken about it at all is perhaps a 


folly; but, as Voltaire says, “It is more 
easy to write about money than to have 
it; and those who have it laugh at those 
who can only write about it.” —B/ack- 
wood's Magazine. 
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SILENCE. 


CHAPTER 
GOLDEN 


PERHAPS it was a sin to keep silence. 
Jonathan paced restlessly up and down 
the road, after the village had betaken it- 
self to sleep. One after another the 
lights were darkened in the windows, first 
in the lower windows, then in the upper. 
Only about the doors of the “ Red Inn” 
a knot of men lingered and gossiped. 

‘They were out of Jonathan’s hearing, 
but had he been close by, he would not 
have been the wiser. He had no ears 
for anything but his own thoughts; and 
these seemed to him to be speaking aloud. 

One word, and it was all over with 
Aaron Falk. Should he say the one 
word to-morrow, to Miss Lynn ? 
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He colored, thinking of it. It would 
be a base thing to do behind a man’s 
back, baser than ever after his promise of 
silence. And if the brewer could do 
base things, there was no need for Jona 
than to follow him. He would be straight- 
forward, whatever he did. 

But he could say the word and yet be 
true. He could meet Aaron Falk, and 
give him warning that very night, that to- 
morrow his secret should be a secret no 
longer. 

Not for his own sake, said Jonathan, 
but for hers. For the sweetest woman— 
he paused in thought—was that the open- 
ing of a door, the click of a Jatch? Was 
Aaron Falk coming ? 

He could not hear for the beating of 
his heart. - He walked rapidly up the 
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street again. Now he heard voices dis- 
tinctly in the stillness of the evening, 
voices in the school-house garden. 

He went up to the large gate opening 
on the play-ground, and leant over it. 
The garden was beyond it; he could see 
figures moving. He stood there strain- 
ing his eyes to watch them. Jonathan 
was a shy man; he had never leant on 
the school-gate like that before; he had 
never stared into another man’s garden 
as he stared now into Daphne Lynn’s. He 
had forgotten reserve and manners ; every- 
thing was lost in a passionate jealous dread. 

He could hear the sound of her dress 
against the laurels, he could hear her 
voice and the voice of Aaron Falk. He 
could just see the schoolmistress’s figure 
moving to and fro, for the gown she wore 
was light, and showed against the 
creepers on the house, and the shrubs in 
the garden. And now and then against 


the sky, where the shrubs were lower, he 
saw the outline of Aaron Falk’s hat. 

The church clock struck nine, and the 
throb in the bells after each stroke vibrat- 
ed through the silent, milk-warm air. A 
nightingale in the copse was warbling out 
its heart to the scent of Daphne’s roses. 


And yet all was trouble and weariness of 
spirit to the young man leaning on the gate. 

Was there no way out of this—no way 
of dashing the cup of bliss from lips that 
so ill deserved it? Was there no way, 
said Jonathan, bending his face upon his 
arms, of doing what he wanted to do, 
without becoming less of a man and of a 
Christian ? 

Perhaps it was mean even to break the 
condition of his promise, mean to try and 
hold a man by his threat, as, a minute 
ago, he would have liked to have held 
Aaron Falk. 

But there was another way. 
raised his head. Where had the thought 
sprung from? What was it that brought 
to his mind a promise, hitherto forgotten 
—but that might be claimed xow— 

“Tf ever I can do anything for you in 
any way, let me know, Jonathan; /'/ do 
it whatever it is—and there’s my hand 
upon it.” 

Jonathan was staring on fixedly before 
him, but he saw nothing. He was hug- 
ging the remembrance of that promise to 
his sore heart. 

He would wait there by the gate if 


Jonathan 
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another hour went by before the brewer 
left the company he liked so well. He 
would remind him of that promise, he 
would claim its fulfilment that very night. 

“The one thing shall be this,” said 
Jonathan, shaping his speech as he wait- 
ed on, “I’ve kept silence for you, and I’ll 
keep it on one condition—that you keep 
your promise, Mr, Falk. And the one 
thing I ask, and that you're bound in 
honor to grant, is this—that you give up 
your new hopes and your promised 
happiness, that you have done with court- 
ing a woman that’s as far above you—” 

Jonathan started. A hand was laid on 
his shoulder. It was Mr. May. 

“ Good evening, sir,” he said, taking off 
his hat and moving a few steps from the 
gate. 

“You're out late, Jonathan,” said the 
curate. “Are you enjoying the beautiful 
night ?” 

“ Not exactly that, sir, ” said Jonathan, 
with a clumsy attempt at a laugh. 

“ You and I are the only people about, 
I think,” said Mr. May. “ All the village 
folk seem to be asleep.” 

“Not quite all, sir,” said Jonathan, 
bluntly, “ though one would think it was 
time they were.” 

“The men at the inn-door I suppose 
you mean? They dispersed as I came 
by just now. He seems a steady fellow, 
that Jonas. I often come out in the even- 
ing to see there is no disturbance, and I 
don’t often hear any noise. Why, Miss 
Lynn is about still, and her mother— 
there they are in the garden. And Falk 
—that’s Falk, isn’t it ?” 

The blind woman’s quick ears caught 
the sound of voices at the gate. She 
came across the play-ground, feeling be- 
fore her with her stick. 

“ Good evening, sir. We have a beau- 
tiful evening, sir. We're picking roses, or 
looking at them, I don’t know which.” 

“IT never saw her so cheerful,” said the 
curate to Jonathan, as he turned away 
from the gate. “ Poor thing, she would 
be glad, I dare say, to see her daughter 
well married, but I don’t know what we 
shall do without her in the school. You'll 
have to be master, Jonathan ; you're the 
best educated man in the parish. Is your 
trade p-ospering? Do you get much 
work ?” 

Jonathan was obliged to follow Mr. 
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May, who, while he spoke, walked slowly 
homewards. 

“Not much, sir. 
much with me,” 

“JT know you have your hard times,” 
said the curate, kindly, “but you have 
one blessing that’s priceless. I don’t say 
it because I’m a clergyman, but because 
my experience has taught itto me. The 
knowledge of having done right, of hav- 
ing sacrificed one’s self for others—that’s 
worth all the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them. . God has blessed you 
with a sound body and a sound mind, 
and He has kept you straight heretofore : 
and the richest men can seldom say that. 
Keep true, and God will help you. I 
have never known Him to forsake His 
own.” 

Jonathan looked down again at the 
road. The minister little knew his 
thoughts, or he would not have spoken 
so to him. At other times, or from 
another man, Mr. May’s speech might 
have seemed cant. 

Now it seemed to Jonathan the one 
word he needed. He had never been 
ashamed of trying to do right. He had 


Nothing  prospers 


taken the way that seemed right as a lad, 


and he would stick to it. 

He would not be mean after all, even 
to Aaron Falk. Revenge and threats 
were mean tools for men to ply. 

He took off his hat and said, “ Good 
night, sir,” as he came to his own gate, 
and went indoors quietly. 

But the curate did not know how his 
few kind words had soothed the young 
man’s troubled spirit. He did not know 
that he had lifted a veil from Jonathan’s 
eyes, and showed him his thoughts and 
intentions in a new and startling light. 

It was not for Daphne’s sake that he 
had wanted to ruin Aaron Falk in her 
eyes. Self was at the bottom all through, 
and he had been deceiving himself. 

It was not for him to avenge sin, or to 

hold the knowledge of it over a fellow- 
man. A greater had said, “I will re- 
pay.” 
And for Miss Lynn, as far above him, 
Jonathan the blacksmith, as the stars 
above the elm-trees, he might trust God 
and the angels to see after her. 

His love for her went out in a prayer 
that night that God would do what was 
best for her, and keep her from evil. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
JUST WHEN THE RED JUNE ROSES BLOW. 


“He must have cared for flowers, at 
all events,” Daphne was saying, as Mrs. 
Lynn and Mr. Falk discussed the poor 
dead schoolmaster. “I never saw such 
quantities of roses, and such large blooms.” 

She stooped over a large full-blown tea- 
rose, which she touched lovingly with her 
fingers. 

“ They are beautiful when they come to 
that size,” said Mr. Falk. 

“ ] think the buds much prettier,” said 
Miss Lynn ; “I am half sorry when they 
begin to open.” 

She passed from rose to rose, and the 
brewer followed her, picking his way gin- 
gerly among the little flower-beds. Once 
her dress caught on a thorn, and he disen- 
gaged it. 

“Thank you,” she said; but she gathered 
up her dress, and did not let it fall again. 
She was too simple, too little engrossed in 
self to see attentions where they were not 
meant, or to see them easily when they 
were. But there was something in Mr. 
Falk’s manner that was unmistakable, 
and she was not inclined to encourage 
him at present, whatever might be her 
feelings hereafter. 

For Daphne Lynn did not say to her- 
self that nothing should ever induce her 
to marry Aaron Falk. He had been very 
good to her and to her mother, and she 
was not more indifferent than other wo- 
men to the advantages of what is called a 
“suitable” marriage. 

But it must be suitable in a wider sense: 
than the conventional one. She was form- 
ed in too sensitive a mould to face the idea: 
of a loveless life. If her heart could go 
where money was, it might be well. It 
certainly would be well for her mother, 
whom she loved much better than herself. 
But she had no idea of marrying for the 
sake of a good home and an indepen- 
dence. So she did not compromise herselfi 
as yet in any way; and if she had been 
asked, this June evening, whether she 
meant to marry her rich suitor, she coulde 
not have answered. 

Perhaps, like other women, she was. too» 
undecided on a point in which, it is-often 
said, there should be no indecision. At all’ 
events, Daphne Lynn was different to 
many women in this—she would not have 
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blushingly denied that Aaron Falk cared 
for her. She knew no false modesty ; and 
she took the fact that he loved her just as 
a matter of plain fact. Women and men 
were loving each other every day, all the 
world over; and if the brewer had been 
her first lover, which he certainly was not, 
she would have taken it as quietly as she 
took or rejected his attentions now. 

At present, she felt she was quite capa- 
ble of being tired of the company of her 
faithful admirer. He came so often to the 
school-house, upon one pretext or another, 
and Mrs. Lynn encouraged his visits so 
much, that her daughter often wished that 
the brewery were not quite so close at 
hand. 

Where were all her mother’s good re- 
solves gone to, about “keeping to them- 
selves?” Only the winds knew. Mrs. 
Lynn had never been so happy, so little 
querulous, so hopeful as now. Daphne 
was not to slave all her life at teaching. 
Golden prospects were before her: and 
the cup of happiness was every day com- 
ing nearer to her lips. She had never 
tolerated a lover before: it was amore than 
hopeful sign that she certainly tolerated 
Aaron Falk. What girl in her senses could 
refuse such a man, and such a home? 
Mrs. Lynn was going to say “ match,” but 
she thought “ home’ sounded a great deal 
better, and used it. We all speak two 
languages, and translate from one to the 
other rapidly, and with ease, as occasion 
requires. 

“ The roses are all named,” said Daphne, 
lifting alabel. “ They are beautifully writ- 
ten—you could know it was done by a 
school-master,” she added, with a laugh. 

She dropped the label. The ardent 
lover lifted it, of course, though it was too 
dark to see the name very distinctly. He 
recognized the hand, however: nearly all 
his own labels were written by Jonathan, 
in the days when he and the young 
blacksmith were on comfortable terms. 

But he said nothing while Miss Lynn 
credited Mr. Byles with the copper-plate 
writing. Jonathan’s name was not plea- 
sant now in his ears, and did not come 
easily to his lips. Of late he had had 
reason to resent some small things he had 
seen: an interview between Jonathan and 
Miss Lynn in Mrs. Cleare’s garden, when 
the schoolmistress had gone to visit Mrs, 
Cleare and had accidentally found Jona- 
than at home: and a look or two he had 
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seen cast by the young up-start at the 
harmonium on Sundays. Jonathan need- 
ed no trumpeter, he thought. He wanted 
keeping in his place. 

Unwillingly the brewer had to retire at 
last, when Miss Lynn insisted that it was 
too late for her mother to be out any 
longer. 

But as they went into the house, having 
parted with him, and Daphne closed and 
bolted the window in the parlor, the 
scent from his greenhouse flowers was al- 
most as sweet as the June evening among 
the roses. Daphne could not help putting 
her fresh face to them before she left the 
room. 

Next day between school-hours, Jael 
stumping about in the parlor, and helping 
Daphne to clear the little table for dinner, 
said bluntly, 

“ Don’t grow in your garden I take it. 
You're wonderful lucky at getting flowers.” 

“You don’t grudge them to me, do you, 
Jael ?” said Daphne, noticing an irritation 
in her tone. 

“ Grudge ’em? I never grudged nobody 
nothing, let alone you. But the smell of 
them flowers don’t suit me.” 

** Almost’all flowers suit me,” said the 
schoolmistress, thinking Jael very hard to 
please. 

“ Ah, bless your heart—you’re like my 
gal. She were al’ays arter the primroses 
and vi'lets and them in the copses. She 
don’t git no flowers now I’m afeard.” 

The tears had come into Jael’s eyes. 
Daphne had never heard her speak of this 
child before: Jael was always reticent on 
every point, most of all on the subject of 
her own home and history. 

sut a friendship had sprung up between 
the mistress and the charwoman, and Jael 
was softening unconsciously under the 
gentle influence of Daphne Lynn. 

Something in her manner, however, for 
bade inquiry about this child. Perhaps she 
was dead, thought Daphne, and said noth- 
ing. But one day, when she told Jael she 
wished that not for an hour or two but for 
all the day she could feel that she was 
looking after her mother, the answer 
came, 

“ Work a// the day ? If I could do that 
my ’Scilla wouldn’t be where she is now. 
I'd have her home and fend for her, if | 
had to die for it.” 

Then Daphne ventured to ask where 
Scilla might be. 
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Jael, ironing at a table, pointed over her 
shoulder with her thumb and said,! 

“ It’s the place as all the poor has before 
‘em when they’re old. But it ain’t many 
as has to go there before they're eighteen 
years, as my gal’s done. But the Lord ’ll 
put it right someday. I think He'll 
punish the one as brought her there before 
He’s done with it.” 

“ Does she come to see you?” asked 
the schoolmistress, with interest. 

Jael shook her head. At first she could 
not answer. After a while she said, with 
a sob in her voice that went to Daphne’s 
heart, 

“She’s got that there as she loves better 
‘anme. She don’t think long for her mo- 
ther, I reckon.” 


Cuaprer XLI. 


A GALA DAY. 


Juty came hot and fierce upon Shel- 
bourne lying in its cradle between the 
squire’s swelling, down-like fields, on which 
the elms stood, breathless and motionless, 
in a quivering veil of air, and against the 
most cloudless of July skies. 

Dust on the roads, dust on the hedges, 


dust rising in clouds behind the carts that 
rolled lazily along from the Red Inn to 
the Brewery, and from the Brewery to 
Hepreth, while the carters waded in the 
dust, with hot white boots, and the horses’ 
sleek sides steamed as the evening came 
on, and the air grew cool enough to show 
it. 

The birds had ceased singing; the very 
weathercock, that emblem of change, stood 
motionless: the cows lazily chewed the 
cud, with hardly energy enough to sweep 
their tails round, to scare the black flies 
that gathered thickly on them. All nature 
lay in a deep sleep—the sleep of a flushed 
child in fever, too still and heavy to be a 
sleep of unmixed rest. 

Only man toiled on, fighting against na- 
ture. Drays must still go to Hepreth; 
carts must still supply the Red Inn; the 
hay-time had been, and was long since 
over: harvest was at the door; there is no 
holiday making, for the English laborer, 
or the English brewer or farmer, who, 
though their summer is so short when 
compared with southern summers, cannot 
afford to sit down under their vine, or to 
lounge in the sun on hot door-steps, as 
the darker races can. They have little 
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sympathy for the sun, these colder-blooded 
English people. They will stand frost and 
snow well enough, and take rainy days as 
a matter of course; but they chafe under 
the sweltering heat of July days; and no 
wonder, for “men must work” in England, 
however hotly the sun may shine. 

Strange to say, the Shelbourne children 
braved the heat better than their fathers, 
and skipping-ropes were still to the fore, 
and games of hopping and racing went on 
in the playground, under the mid-day 
blaze of the sun. 

But inside the school they began to feel 
the heat. Faces that had been bright and 
wide awake over the skipping or the hop- 
ping, became dismally sleepy over the 
spelling-book and before the blackboard. 
The little ones nodded in their corner: a 
fat little figure, with dimpled legs and 
arms, might here and there be seen at full 
length upon a bench, the curly head 
turned upon the rosy arms, and a rosier 
pair of lips pouting in sleep over the hall- 
closed fingers. And Miss Lynn hail 
winked at the breach of discipline, and let 
them sleep on. 

Now July had come, and holidays came 
with it; six weeks of silence in the play- 
ground, and of peace for Miss Lynn. 

Daphne closed the books for the last 
time thankfully. She was fond of her 
work, and of her children; but she was 
also fond of quiet. She longed to be free 
to walk in the copses in the evening, and 
to keep in the house with drawn blinds 
during the hot day: to do what she liked 
—most of all to have some time to think. 

Through the summer the brewer’s at- 
tentions had not slackened. Rather they 
increased, and as the sun got into mid- 
heaven so Aaron Falk’s love for Daphne 
Lynn rose to a greater strength. 

He was restless, miserable, confident, 
wavering in turn. Despairing he was 
never. He had no cause to despair. 
Everything was in his favor: position, 
money, his home, his appearance and 
manner—he knew all these counted with 
women. If Daphne Lynn married him 
she would be making as good a marriage 
as it was possible for her to make. 

Yet—he had no cause to be certain of 
success. Daphne was always frank and 
open with him, civil, perhaps almost cor- 
dial, but nothing more. He longed 
sometimes to see her look restrained 
and shy in his presence, to see her feel as 
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he felt, when they were together. He 
longed to hear her voice falter when she 
thanked him for his flowers, to see the 
color come to her face when he appeared, 
or leave it when he left her. 

He could not deceive himself into 
thinking this had ever been the case. He 
could not feel he was part of the school- 
mistress’s life, as she had become part of 
his; it seemed to him that in the years 
that border upon middle age the fervor 
and the suffering of a boyish passion had 
overtaken him. And he felt that if this 
love should be unreturned, the wound 
would not heal with him as it heals with 
the stripling. He would not look back 
from maturer years, and say of it “ that 
folly,” as younger men and women can. 
His life was to be blessed or not blessed : 
he was to be happy or not happy. It 
was to be Daphne Lynn’s sweet face in 
his cheerless home, or nothing. No other 
woman had won his esteem and love be- 
fore ; no other woman could win it again. 
He had never wished to marry, he had 
never thought of marrying, until her face 
had come across him. His money, his 
beer, his public-houses, and the distant 
respect of inferior men, had hitherto suf- 
ficed him. Now he felt all those were 
only of value to him, in so far as they 
helped him towards winning Daphne Lynn. 

I think there was a meaning and a 
depth in this love of the calculating, civil, 
cold-hearted brewer that he did not in the 
least understand himself. We none of us 
understand it when the glamour is on us, 
and the object of our love stands before 
us, filling up the foreground, and leaving 
no landscape to be seen beyond. 

But I think, though he would have de- 
nied it, that it was not only Daphne 
Lynn, a woman, that Aaron loved. He 
had, as baser men than he have, a yearn- 
ing after the good and the true and the 
beautiful. He knew his life had been an 
unhallowed life; he wanted to hallow it 
now. He had not the strength of pur- 
pose, the love of righteousness, to lead 
him to the higher paths and to keep him 
there. . But he knew goodness and truth 
when they came near: he longed for them 
when they were beyond his reach. Per- 
haps it is hard on Aaron Falk, but the 
thought suggests itself—were they not the 
possessed of devils who gave the loudest 
witness to Christ’s purity and power? 
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Peter and John knew him as their Master, 
not as the Son of God: the darkness of 
fierce evil first recognised the contrast of 
His spotless purity. 

But the possessed entreated Purity to 
withdraw from them. Poor Aaron Falk 
wanted to have his incarnation of good- 
ness for his own. 

At the height of his fever of hope and 
suspense, came the school holidays, and 
the School Feast. It was always a great 
day in Shelbourne, and mothers and sis- 
ters shared in the fun, sitting round under 
the limes in the field at the Place, and 
drinking Mr. May’s tea, and eating his 
bread and butter with a good heart. 

Mr. Falk never failed to attend the 
School Feast as the noise waxed merry 
and the afternoon wore on. He would 
have come in the morning too, if he could 
have been with Daphne while she ar- 
ranged the cups and saucers; but he had 
past the stage when to meet her in “a 
crowd” could be a pleasure; he wanted 
to say one thing to her now, to ask one 
question. He felt the chatter of children, 
the mild babble of Mrs. Myse, the officious 
interference of the farmers’ daughters, who 
always came to help, would be intolera- 
ble. He would go later, when the chil- 
dren were playing, and he might find Miss 
Lynn alone. 

He had piles of accounts to go through 
that morning. But as he ran his finger 
down them, again and again the total 
slipped from him. He was away in the 
field, and he could see her. Would she 
be under the limes when he got there ? 
Would Mrs. Myse leave her, and would 
Daphne leave the children, and walk round 
the shrubbery with him ? 

His hand trembled as he started once 
more down the unhappy column, and jot- 
ted down the total hastily, in case it 
should escape him again. 

In the field long tables were being ar- 
ranged. A pile of snowy cloths were 
making their way over the grass towards 
them in Jael’s arms. Mrs, Mysein a large 
black hat, and Miss Lynn in a white one 
with a blve ribbon round it, were standing 
at one end of the first division of the table. 

Mrs. Myse was festing the steadiness of 
the tressles. 

“T think it is all right,” said Miss Lynn ; 
“there is another coming.” 

“Tt is sure to be all right if Jonathan 
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sees to it,” said Mrs, Myse. “ There is 
something so reliable in Jonathan. I 
never feel anxious when he is to be had.” 

It was Jonathan who was carrying the 
boards for the remainder of the table, 
Behind him came Ben Bower, whom Mr. 
Falk had spared for the occasion, bringing 
the remaining tressles. 

Jonathan had the boards over his shoul- 
der, and his head was bent as he came 
along. 

“ Jonathan, my dear lad, don’t strain 
yourself,” said Mrs. Myse anxiously. 
“* What a load for one man !” 

He put down the boards, and they fell 
together on the grass with a clank. He 
tossed his hair off his forehead and passed 
his handkerchief across it. It was not till 
then that he saw Miss Lynn. 

“Good morning, Mr. Cleare,” said 
Daphne softly. He thought there was a 
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sound of reproach™in her tone. He had 
quite forgotten the bow he had made her 
in a jealous impulse long ago. Daphne 
had forgotten it too, till now. 

Jonathan raised his cap. Many people 
raised their caps to Daphne Lynn. She 
looked “ such a lady,” as the Shelbourne 
people said. Mrs. Bellar said she was 
“stuck up”: but only Mrs. Bellar, who 
had never forgiven the dismissal of Eliza 
Ann. 

Mrs. Myse went away to give some di- 
rections in the house. Daphne began 
unpacking a clothes-basket, full of cups 
and saucers. 

“You get the forms,” said Jonathan to 
Ben Bower. “Can I help you ?” he said 
to Daphne, who was by this time on her 
knees in the grass, laying ranks of mugs, 
all fitted into each other, beside her. 


( To be continued.) 


THE POET’S LAST SONG. 


From THE DanisH oF Hans ANDERSEN. 


Like to the leaf which falleth from the tree, 

O God, such only is my earthly life. 

Lord, I am ready when Thou callest me. 

Lo! Thou canst see my heart’s most bitter strife— 
’Tis Thou alone canst know the load of sin, 
Which this my aching breast doth hold within. 


Shorten the pains of death, shake off my fear, 
Give me the courage of a trusting child. 

Father of Love, I fain would see Thee near. 
In pity judge each thought and act defiled— 


Mercy, I cry! dear Lord, 


Thy will be done, 


Save me I pray, through Jesus Christ Thy Son. 


Zemple Bar, 





JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M.D., LL.D. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


An Englishman by birth and early 
training, Professor Draper is an American 
by adoption, and his name has long been 
regarded as one of the brightest in the 


annals of American ‘science. His labors, 
too, have been largely directed to the ad- 
vancement of the cause of education ; 
and, for this reason, he claims a place in 
the series of portraits of eminent educa- 
tors begun in the Ectectic with the por- 
trait of President Porter. 


Joun WiitiaAM Draper was born at 
St. Helens, near Liverpool, on the sth 
of May, 1811. His early education was 
gained at the well-known Wesleyan 
Methodist school at Woodhouse Grove, 
and when he had completed the course 
there, he was placed under private instruc- 
tors. Even at that early period, his at- 
tention was chiefly devoted to chemistry 
and natural philosophy, though the higher 
mathematics formed also a considerable 
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part of his training. Subsequently he 
went to the University of London, where 
he still prosecuted his chemical studies. 
In 1833, he came to America, whither 
some of his ancestors had been attracted 
previous to the Revolution. Shortly after 
his arrival, he matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where he graduat- 
ed in 1836, taking the degree of M.D., 
and achieving the rare distinction of hav- 
ing his thesis selected for publication by 
the medical faculty. The same year, he 
was appointed Professor of Chemistry, 
Physiology, and Natural Philosophy, in 
Hampden-Sidney College, Virginia. Here 
he resided during the next three years, 
occupying his time in chemical and 
physiological researches, the results of 
which were published from time to time 
in the American Fournal of Medical 
Sciences. In 1839, he was called to the 
chair of Chemistry and Natural History 
in the academic department of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New-York, where, 
besides instruction in those branches, he 
delivered lectures on physiology to the 
more advanced students. In 1841, he 
was appointed Professor of Chemistry in 
the University Medical College, and in 
1850 Physiology was added to the chair 
At the present time, he is 


of Chemistry. 
President of both the scientific and the 
medical department of the University. 
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Although his researches have been 
largely experimental, involving great labor 
and expense, Professor Draper has been a 
voluminous author. Many, perhaps most, 
of his productions have appeared in the 
shape of contribytions to various peri 
odicals in England and America; but he 
has also found time to execute several high- 
ly important works. Among these are 
a “ Text-Book on Chemistry” (1846) ; 
another on “ Natural Philosophy ” (1847) ; 
and a treatise on “ Human Physiology, 
Statical and Dynamical, or the Conditions 
and Course of the Life of Man,” which 
appeared in 1856, and of which many 
editions have since been published. The 
“ History of the Intellectual Develop 
ment of Europe,” in many respects his 
greatest work, appeared in 1862, was re- 
published in England, and has been trans 
lated into French, German, Italian, Rus- 
sian, Polish, and several other languages. 
His “ History of the American Civil War” 
appeared in three volumes, between 1867 
and 1870, and is one of the standard 
authorities on the subject ; this work also 
has been largely translated. His latest 
work, a “ History of the Conflict between 
Religion and Science,” appeared during 
the current year, and was fully described 
at the time in the pages of this maga 
zine. 


——— --e«.-e — — ——_ 
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CLIMATE AND TIME IN THEIR GEOLOGICAL 
RELATIONS: A Theory of Secular Changes 
in the Earth’s Ciimate. By James Croll. 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Competent judges have pronounced Mr. 
Croll’s book to be the most valuable contri- 
bution that has been made to the science of 
geology since the appearance of Lyell’s 
“ Principles.” Though dealing chiefly with cli- 
rate, and the physical conditions which depend 
upon climate, it aims at nothing less than fur- 
nishing a final solution to that most interest- 
ing of modern geological problems—the cause 
of the Glacial Epoch, during which the greater 
part of the temperate zone down almost to the 
tropics was buried under ice, and of that com- 
paratively mild and temperate condition of 
climate which, during the Miocene and other 
periods, covered the entire Arctic regions, 
probably up to the North Pole, with a rich 
and luxuriant vegetation. Such extraordinary 


variations of climatic conditions seemed con- 
clusively to disprove the commonly accepted 
theory that, during the Cambrian, Silurian 
and other early geological periods, the climate 
of our globe was much hotter than now, and 
that ever since it has gradually been getting 
cooler; and since their discovery many at 
tempts have been made to account for them 
As yet, however, no one of the theories pro- 
pounded have met with general acceptance 
among scientific men. 

The explanation which Mr. Croll offers is 
that the Glacial period, the Inter-Glacial pe- 
riods, and all other variations in the climat« 
of our globe, were caused by changes in the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit. This cause, 
however, does not operate directly. Hersche! 
and Arago, among others, proved long ago 
that a much greater eccentricity than occurs 
in the orbit of the earth would not alter in any 
appreciable degree the earth’s mean thermo 
metrical state. Mr. Croll’s argument is, that 
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while the known increase of eccentricity could 
not produce such climatic changes directly, 
it might (and in fact did) do so indirectly, by 
bringing into operation a host of physical 
agencies, the combined effect of which is to 
lower to a very great extent the temperature 
of the hemisphere whose winters occur in 
aphelion, and to raise to nearly as great an 
extent the temperature of the opposite hemi- 
sphere, whose winters occur in perihelion. 
fhe physical agent which plays by far the 
most important part in the production of these 
changes is the defection of ocean-currents ; 
portion of Mr. Croll’s book is 
devoted to a discussion of the cause and con- 


and the greater 


ditions of oceanic circulation. This, indeed, 
is the major premise of his entire argument; 
and he occupies himself through more than a 
dozen chapters in demonstrating the erro- 
neousness of both branches of the gravitation 
theory—the one represented by Lieutenant 
Maury, and the other by Dr. Carpenter, who 
has expounded his theory at considerable 
His 
own theory is that ocean-currents are caused 
by the prevailing winds of the globe regarded 
as a general system; and starting from the 


length in the pages of this magazine. 


initial point, his exposition of the manner in 
which the great climatic changes were brought 
about may be summarized briefly as follows: 
When the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit at- 
tains a high value, the hemisphere whose 
winter occurs in aphelion has its temperature 
lowered, while that ofthe opposite hemisphere 
is raised. Let us suppose the Northern Hemi- 
sphere to be the cold one, and the southern 
the warm one, The difference of temperature 
between the equator and the North Pole will 
then be greater than between the equator and 
the South Pole; and, accordingly, the trade- 
winds of the Northern Hemisphere will be 
stronger than those of the Southern, and will 
consequently blow across the equator to some 
distance in the Southern Hemisphere. This 
state of things will tend to deflect equatorial 
currents southwards, impelling the warm wa- 
ter of the equatorial regions more into the 
Southern or warm hemisphere than into the 
Northern or cold hemisphere. The result of 
all this will be to exaggerate the difference of 
temperature already existing between the two 
hemispheres. It follows, inevitably, from this 
theory, that there must have been, during the 
geological history of our globe, not one but a 
succession of Glacial epochs, corresponding 
to the periodical variations in the eccentricity 
of the earth's orbit; and that such was the 
case, Mr. Croll presents strong evidence in 
his chapters on the ‘‘ Warm Inter-Glacial 
Periods.” 

Of course the validity of Mr. Croll’s entire 
argument depends upon that of the wind 
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theory of oceanic circulation, and it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that this theory is still 
vigorously combated. Even if it should fail 
of ultimate acceptance, however, Mr. Croll 
will have done excellent service for science. 
No previous writer has marshalled so many 
facts bearing upon ocean-currents and their 
influence upon climate; and, in addition to 
this, he throws much new light upon other 
unsettled questions in physical science, such 
as the date of the Glacial epoch, the cause of 
glacier-motion, the rate of sub-aérial denuda 
tion, the probable age and origin of the sun, 
the age of the earth, and the mean thickness 
of the earth’s crust. 


Though not designed especially for a popu- 
lar audience, the book is lucidly and agree- 
ably written, and its argument may easily 
be followed by any intelligent reader. Eight 
colored maps or charts assist to a compre- 


hension of the text. 


THE MASQUE OF PANDORA AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston: 
F. R. Osgood & Co 


“ THe Masque of Pandora,” which gives its 
title to this collection, is dramatic in form, but 
it can hardly be called dramatic in method or 
intention. Rather it is a pleasing narrative 
version of the old Greek myth of Pandora’s 
box ; the movement of the story being arrested 
here and there by lyrical accompaniments in 


the form of choruses. have all 


r 
These lyrics 
the finish and melody characteristic of Long- 
fellow's best verse, and are the most attractive 
feature of a poem which is very agreeably 
written throughout. 


“The Hanging of the 
Crane” has already been spoken of in these 
pages as one of the best of Longfellow’s 
household lyrics. The poetry of family life 
has never been embalmed in more tender and 
appropriate verse, and the poem has already 
taken its place among the popular classics, of 
which Longfellow has already furnished so 
many. ‘ Morituri Salutamus” is the poem 
delivered at the meeting in celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the class of 1825 in Bow- 
doin College, of which Longfellow was a 
member. Itis written in the tone of one who 
is conscious of descending “ the long decline 
of life ;’ but its strain of lofty melancholy is 
tempered by Christian resignation and hope. 

Under the title of ‘‘ Birds of Passage” are 
grouped the elegy to “ Charles Sumner,” the 
noble ballad of “ Belisarius,” and sundry re- 
miniscences of travel at home and abroad. 
Among the latter, “ Amalfi” is a fine example 
of Longfellow’s preéminent skill in word- 
painting. A dozen or more “ Sonnets” close 
the volume, and of these we quote one, as be- 
ing within the limits of our space: 
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THE SOUND OF THE SEA. 


Tue sea awoke at midnight from its sleep, 
And round the pebbly beaches far and wide 
I heard the first wave of the rising tide 
Rush onward with uninterrupted sweep ; 

A voice out of the silence of the deep, 
A sound mysteriously multiplied 
As of a cataract from the mountain’s side, 
Or roar of winds upon a wooded steep. 

So comes to us at times, from the unknown 
And inaccessible solitudes of being, 
The rushing of the sea-tides of the soul ; 

And inspirations, that we deem our own, 
Are some divine foreshadowing and foreseeing 
Of things beyond our reason or control. 


TALES OF THE 
SKETCHES. By 
R. Osgood & Co. 


ARGONAUTS, 
Bret Harte. 


AND OTHER 
Boston: F. 


This volume contains the best work that Mr. 
Harte has done since the appearance of those 
incomparable stories which first gave him his 
fame. No one of the Tales of the Argonauts, 
* it is true, quite*equals “ The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” “ The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” or the 
“ Idyl of Red Gulch ;” but they deal with the 
same period, and to some extent with the 
same characters, and their excellence shows 
that this is so distinctly Mr. Harte’s lode, that 
it isa waste of effort for him even to “ pros- 
pect” any other. Walter Scott is not less dis- 
tinctively the laureate of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Scotch than is Mr. Harte of the Califor- 
nian Argonauts. 

Of the seven stories which the volume con- 
tains, “‘ An Episode of Fiddletown” is the long. 
est and most elaborate—in fact, it attains almost 
to the dimensions of a novelette. Its leading 
object, as in “ The Luck of Roaring Camp,” is 
to show the refining and elevating influence of 
a little child upon hardened and criminal na- 
tures, though here it is a woman in whom the 
reformatory process is traced, not a “camp.” 
In “A Passage in the Life of Mr. John Oak- 
hurst,” that gentleman appears to less advan- 
tage than on a former occasion; he in fact 
performs the part of stage villain, while the 
chief interest of the story is centred upon a 
backwoods Messalina. Mrs. Decker is a 
grimly effective but painful study, and some- 
how she lacks the true local flavor. Such 
women are found perhaps even in the mining 
regions ; but they are essentially the product 
of large cities and a high civilization. “The 
Rose of Tuolumne,” “How Old Man Plun- 
kett Went Home,” and “ The Fool of Five 
Forks,” are of the well-known tyge, and are 
all good, though the sentiment of the latter 
is rather overstrained. “ Wan Lee, the Pa- 
gan,” is an amusing and pathetic story of a 
young Chinese, who came into the world 
under the wand of a Chinese juggler in the 
cellar of a San Francisco warehouse, and who 
was sent out of it “in the year of grace 1869, 
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by a mob of half-grown boys and Christian 
school-children !” 

“* Baby Sylvester” is a wonderfully droll bear 
story; and “A Jersey Centenarian” is a brief 
but highly amusing narrative of a visit to an 
old woman who had seen George Washington 
in her youth, but could not distinguish him 
in her memory from a certain Josiah Perkins 
who had once “ paid her attention.” 


From Jest TO EARNEST. 
E. P. Roe. 


A Novel. By Rev. 
New-York : Dodd & Mead. 


In the preface to this story, written in 
answer to the editor of a religious 
paper who had animadverted upon his course 
in giving up the ministry in order to devote 
himself to literature, Mr. Roe defines very 
clearly his position as a novel-writer. He 
rightly holds that if he can influence twenty 
thousand readers through the medium of a 
wholesome and morally bracing story, he is 
more usefully employed when writing such 
stories than when preaching precisely the 
same themes to a congregation of a few hun- 
dred hearers—in other words, that the most 
appropriate work that a man can do is that 
which he can do best, and which gives him 
the largest opportunities of doing good. And 
Mr. Roe remainsa preacher even when writing 
his novels, all of which are, in their primary 
intention, sermons rather than stories. Their 
object is moral, not artistic ; and it is only the 
author’s great natural gifts as a story-teller 
that redeems them from the dullness which 
usually pertains to this type of literature. 

Knowing beforehand that the mere narra- 
tive is a subordinate matter in Mr. Roe’s 
mind, it is surprising to find how genuinely 
There is 


news- 


interesting his stories always are. 
nothing of the vulgarly sensational about 
them, there is no straining after literary effect, 
and the style is crude rather than otherwise ; 
but they hold the reader's attention from be- 
ginning to end, and when once fairly begun 
it is not easy to lay one of them aside un- 
finished. Mr. Roe’s success proves, indeed, 
that a natural faculty for story-telling easily 
triumphs over any minor defects of method 
or of style, and that a warm welcome always 
awaits the genuine raconteur. 

“From Jest to Earnest” is Mr. Roe’s latest 
story, and calls for no special remark here 
further than that it is in all respects a good 
specimen of his work. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF LAMB, HAZLITT, 
AND OTHERS. Bric-ad-Brac Series. Edited 
by Richard H. Stoddard. New-York : Scrié- 


ner, Armstrong & Co. 


Mr. P. G. Patmore, who wrote “ My Friends 
and Acquaintances,” but who will be more easi- 
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ly identified perhaps as the father of Coventry 
Patmore, furnishes most of the material for 
the present volume of the Bric-a-Brac Series. 
He was personally intimate for many years 
with Lamb, Hazlitt, Campbell, Lady Blessing- 
ton, and other celebrities of his time ; and his 
reminiscences, if diffuse and wordy, have a 
genuine biographical interest. For one thing, 
they at least make an attempt to delineate 
character, and are not a mere string of anec- 
dotes ; and hence this volume is less scrappy 
and gossipy than most of the other volumes 
in the Series, The most interesting portion 
of it is that devoted to Lamb, of whom, in- 
deed, we can never hear enough. Mr. Pat- 
more’s him extended over 
many years, and he tells us much that is fresh 
concerning Elia’s life, his personal 
habits and characteristics, and his literary and 
The reminiscences of Haz- 


association with 
home 


social relations. 
litt occupy considerable space, and have a 
decided biographical value, but Hazlitt’s per- 
sonality is repellent somehow when brought 
into intimate association with one. Compara- 
tively little space is devoted to Campbell and 
Lady Blessington, but what there is—espe- 
cially that which deals with Lady Blessington 
—is good. 

The best thing *~ the volume, however, to 
our mind, is Mr. Stoddard’s preface, in which 
he pays a most graceful and appreciative tri- 
bute to Lamb, and summarizes Hazlitt’s life 
in a couple of discriminating paragraphs. 
The essence of the book is contained in these 
preliminary pages. 

Besides the letter-press, the volume con- 
tains a fac-simile reproduction of an autograph 
letter of Lamb’s, and portraits of Lamb, Haz- 
litt, Campbell, and Lady Blessington. 

Bos- 


HAWTHORNE’S Works. New Edition. 


ton: F¥. R. Osgood. 


It is pleasing to remark the growing popu- 
larity of Hawthorne’s works. The several 
different editions that have been published 
during the last few years indicate that our 
great romancer is finding a rapidly increasing 
audience among his countrymen; and the 
present “ popular” edition ought to secure a 
place in every household that is not already 
supplied. It is issued in the same dainty 
Style as the “ Little Classics,” published, by 
the same house, and leaves nothing to be de- 
sired, being beautiful to the eye and remark- 
ably convenient to handle. The series will 
be completed in twenty. one volumes, of which 
two, containing “ The Scarlet Letter” and the 
“House of the Seven Gables,” have already 
appeared. 


FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES. 
THE little volume of poems by the Marquis 
of Lorne, to be published shortly, will be il- 


lustrated by the Princess Louise. 


Mr. SWINBURNE has nearly completed anew 
dramatic poem of about the same length as 
Atalanta in Calydon, an@ like it founded upon 
a subject from Greek mythology. 


THE ninth volume of the History of the 
War, by the German General Staff, has just 
been published. It describes the siege of 
Strasburg, Verdun, and other fortresses, the 
investment of Metz, and Bazaine’s sorties. 


Ir is stated that the great work upon which 
Mr. Gladstone is engaged, and to which he 
has more than once made allusion, is “ The 
Claims of the Papacy as viewed by the Light 
of History.” His library at Hawarden is said 
to contain loads of books on this subject. 


THE Academy states that there exists in St. 
Mark’s library, at Venice, a manuscript in 
the handwriting of John Locke, consisting of 
notes on medical subjects, which is the more 
curious if, as has been said, Locke was averse 
from allowing it to be known that he once in- 
tended to practise medicine. 


THE new article on “ Bristol” in the Zacy- 
clopedia Britannica, by Mr. John Taylor, will 
contain the date of the departure from the 
port of Bristol of the Cabots on their great 
voyage of discovery in the ship A/atthew, and 
the dayof their return, being points of infor- 
mation that none of the biographers of these 
distinguished navigators, nor any of the mari- 
time histories, have recorded. 


Mr. JAMES GRANT WILSON has prepared, 
tor publication by Messrs. Blackie and Son, of 
Edinburgh, a work on Zhe Poets and Poetry of 
Scotland, from the earliest to the present time, 
comprising characteristic selections from the 
works of the more noteworthy Scottish poets, 
with biographical and critical notices, and il- 
lustrated by portraits engraved on steel. The 
first volume, which will appear shortly, be- 
gins with Thomas the Rhymer, 1226, and ends 
with Richard Gall, 1776. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN will shortly publish a 
volume entitled “ Shakespeare’s Plutarch,” 
being aselection of lives from North’s trans- 
lation of Plutarch’s “ Lives of the Noble Gre- 
cians and Romans.” The lives are those of 
Coriolanus, Brutus, Julius Czsar, Antonius, 
and Octavius Cesar, with extracts from those 
of Theseus and Alcibiades. A copious index 
of names will be appended, together with a 
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glossarial index of the more uncommon words. 
Some remarks upon the use made by Shake- 
speare of North’s translation will appear in 
the preface. 

ACTUALLY, of all countries in the world, 
Siberia is to be the next to be provided witha 
University. The Russian Minister of Finance 
has seen his way towards making a grant 
for the purpose, and it is hoped that the action 
of State will be supported by private liberality. 
There has always beena great lack of medical 
men in the sparsely-scattered townships of 
Siberia; and, for the first at least, the Univer- 
sity will chiefly promote the study of medicine. 
It is to be established at Tomsk. 


M. Vicror Hvuco is not, as was announced, 
engaged on the second part of “ Quatre-Vingt 
Treize.” At present he is correcting the proofs 
of a poem, “Les Quatre Vents de |’Esprit,” 
which is to be his next publication, “ La Fin 
de Satan,” another poem announced a year 
ago, is also finished, and the fact of M. Victor 
Hugo having gone amonth ago to Guernsey 
to fetch the MS. of it, points to a prompt pub- 
lication. ‘The poet has not, as was announced, 
given up his house in Guernsey ; Hautville 
House remains in his possession, and hence- 
forth he proposes to pass part cf the year 
there. 


A TRANSLATION of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
has been issued bya native Japanese pub- 
lisher. The vernacular literature of Japan is 
extending at a rapid rate, adaptations of the 
best English text-books on geography and 
physical science being published almost 
monthly, and, though far from being perfect 
productions, attaining a wide circulation. 
Japanese writers have the greatest difficulty 
in finding accurate equivalents in their own 
language for European words used to denote 
recent European discoveries and_ scientific 
terms. They are almost always obliged to 
paraphrase ; thus, dynamite becomes “the 
powerful thing,” torpedo, “ under-water burst- 
er,” andsoon. The great evil is that each 


different writer chooses his own paraphrase 
for such terms as “ polarization,” “ spectro- 


scope,” “ protoplasm,” &c. 
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STUDY OF THE SOLAR SuRFACE.—At the re- 
cent meeting of the American Association, 
Professor S. P. Langley, of Alleghany Obser- 
vatory, detailed some of the conclusions at 
which he had arrived after years of study of 
the solar surface. Professor Langley first 
showed by comparative experiments that an 
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absorptive atmosphere surrounds the sun. 
Little attention has in recent years been paid 
to the study of this atmosphere. The earlier 
efforts to tabulate its absorptive power, pro- 
duced with different observers, though men 
of eminence, strangely discordant results. 
Their methods and deductions were given in 
detail. Secchi’s results, making the neigh- 
borhood of the edge of the sun about half the 
brightness of the centre, are probably near 
the fact. Langley applied well- 
know photometric methods to the problem. 
By attaching a circle of cardboard to the 


Professor 


equatorial telescope, a solar image is received 
on the board, plainly showing spots, penum- 
bre, &c., if the image be one foot in diameter. 
From holes in this cardboard pencils of rays 
issue, which being caught on a screen give a 
second series of images. If these images are 
caught instead of a 


screen, their relative light can be made the 


upon separate mirrors, 
subject of comparison with that of a disc of 
flame from Bunsen’s apparatus, and thereby 
thei: relative intensity determined. Between 
each aperture and its respective mirror a lens 
was interposed which concentrated the pencil 
of rays. By suitable additions this apparatus 
can be converted toa Rumford photometer, 
and in this form it proved most available in 
He found a 
value for the brilliancy of the umbra in sun 
spots considerably higher than that hitherto 
computed. The blackest umbra, he finds, is 
between 5,000 and 10,000 times as bright as 
the full moon. The 
sorbed by its atmosphere not in the same, but 
in a greater proportion than its heat. A long 
series of experiments shows that not much 


Professor's Langley’s hands. 


light of the sun is ab 


more or less than one-half of the radiant heat 
of the sun is absorbed or suffers internal re- 
flection by the atmosphere of the sun itself. 
Observations indicate that this atmosphere is 
(speaking comparatively) extremely thin; 
Professor Langley is inclined to regard it as 
identical with the “ reversing layer” observed 
by Dr. Young, of Dartmouth, at the base of 
the chromosphere, though the chromospheric 
shadow should perhaps be taken into the ac- 
count. The importance of a study of this ab- 
sorbent atmosphere becomes evident if we 
admit that the greater part of the 500° which 
separate the temperature of the temperate 
zone from absolute zero is principally due to 
the sun’s radiation. To this atmosphere new 
matter is constantly being added and taken 
away by the continual changes of the interior 
surface. Any alteration in the capacity for 
absorption—say a difference of 25 per cent., 
which could hardly be recognized by observa- 
tion—would alter the temperature of our 
globe by 100°. The existence of life on the 
earth is clearly dependent on the constancy 
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of the depth and absorption of this solar en- 
velope. Hitherto we have chiefly confined 
calculations to the diminution of solar heat 
by contraction of the sun’s mass—an opera- 
tion likely to go on with great uniformity. 
But here is an element of far more rapid va- 
riation. If changes in the depth of this solar 
envelope are cyclical, they would be accom- 
panied by cyclical alterations of the earth’s 
temperature. This may serve alike to ex- 
plain the characteristics of variable stars and 
the vast secular changes on earth indicated 
by geology. 


THE NEXT RETURN OF ENCKE’s COMET.— 
that “the appearances of this 
comet at nearly ten-year intervals in 18109, 
1829, 1838, 1848, 1858, and 1868 took place 
under circumstances which were more or less 


ature says 


favorable for observation in this hemisphere ; 
these conditions, however, will not attend the 
ensuing return to perehelion, which, with the 
mean motion found by Dr. Von Asten for 
1875, neglecting the small effect of perturba- 
tion, would occur about the 27th of July, 
1878; and if the path in the heavens be cal- 
culated on this assumption, it will appear 
that observations will hardly be practicable 
except in the southern hemisphere in August. 
The nearest approach to this tract is that 
which the comet followed in 1845, when a few 
observations only were obtained with diffi- 
culty at Rome, Washington, and Philadelphia. 
With regard to the effect at perturbation upon 
the length of this comet’s period since the 
year 1819, when its periodicity was first de- 
tected, it may be remarked that the longest 
revolution was that from 1842-45, which ex- 
tended to 1,215°6 days, and the shortest, that 
from 1868-71, 1,200°2 days; difference of ex- 
tremes, 15} days. 


ANCIENT CAVE-DWELLINGS IN KENTUCKY.— 
Mr. F. W. Putman (in the eighth annual Re- 
port of the Peabody Museum of Ethnology, 
1575) “ That the 
as places of, at least, temporary 
residence was conclusively shown by my ex- 
ploration of Salt Cave, which 


remarks: some of caves 


were used 
proves im- 
portant in revealing a new phase in American 
archeology. This cave approaches the Mam- 
moth Cave in the size of its avenues and 
chambers. Throughout one of the principal 
avenues, for several miles, were to be traced 
the ancient fire-places both for hearths and 
lights. For the latter purpose, small piles of 
stones were made with a hole in the centre 
of the pile to receive the bundle of dried 
fagots, perhaps smeared with grease. Bun- 
dies of these fagots, tied up with twisted 
bark, were found in several places in the 
cave ; and canereeds, probably the remains of 
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ancient torches of the same character with 
those found in the Mammoth, Short, and 
Grand Avenue Caves, were also very abun- 
dant. The most important discovery in this 
cave, however, was made in a small chamber, 
about three miles from the entrance, first no- 
ticed by my guides, Messrs. Cutlip and Lee. 
On the dry soil of the floor were to be seen 
the imprints of the sandalled feet of the for- 
mer race who had inhabited the cave, while a 
large number of cast-off sandals were found, 
neatly made of finely-branded and twisted 
leaves of rushes.” 


ASTRONOMY IN THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.—In 
the ‘Astronomical Register” (August, 1875), 
Mr. G. J. Walker says :—“* While comparing 
lately the Boulak edition of the ‘* Arabian 
Nights’ with Lane’s excellent translation, | 
noticed for the first time the following pas 
sage occurring in the 756th night: ‘ Faris the 
Wezeer of the king of Egypt answered, “ We 
worship the sun, and prostrate ourselves to 
it.” Asaf replied, “O Wezeer 
Faris, verily, the sun is a star, of the number of 
the stars created by God [Innaal-shams kaukab 
min jumlat al-kanakib al-makhlukat li’lahi] 
(Whose perfection be extolled, and whose 
name be exalted !),and far be it from being a 
lord! for the sun appeareth at times, and is 


therefore 


absent at times, and our Lord is always pre- 
sent, never absent, and he is able to effect 
(Lane, iii. pp. 311, If it 
may be reasonably assumed that these fa- 


everything.”’ 312.) 
mous tales have been circulated in their pre- 
sent form since the commencement of the six 
teenth century 
above analogy between sun 
rather interesting. Those who in Cairo and 
elsewhere listened to or read this passage 
had, so far, more just views of the universe 
presented to them than probably most of even 
the educated contemporary inhabitants of Eu- 
rope for along time entertained. It will be 
remembered that the unfortunate Giordano 
Bruno, in his work published in 1591, main- 
tained that each star is a sun about which 
planets revolve; but the sequel of this tale is 
more pleasant to think of than the fate of 
Bruno, for find that the Wezeer Faris 
finally ‘embraced al-Islam, he and they who 
were with him.’ ” 


see Lane, iii. p. 739), the 
73 


and stars is 


we 


EARTHQUAKE: PHENOMENA OF SOUTH ITALY. 
—“The Academy” says that after studying 
the earthquake phenomena of South Italy, 
Professor Suess has laid a paper on this sub 
ject before the Vienna Academy of Sciences. 
In this communication he describes the 
geological structure of Sicily and the south- 
ern part of the Italian peninsula. 
cludes that the older rocks of this dis 
trict, with the patches on the western coast, 


He con- 
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are to be regarded as a continuation of the 
Alps, while the western side of the peninsula 
represents a vast area of subsidence. He 
recognises three classes of earthquake-shocks 
in Sicily and Calabria: namely, eruptive 
shocks, which have their centre in a volcano, 
and affect only the immediate neighborhood ; 
radial shocks, which radiate from the volcano 
in definite lines; and peripheral shocks, 
which appear to have no immediate relation 
with a volcano. His observations sufficiently 
show the connection generally existing be- 
tween volcanoes and earthquakes. 


PosITION @F THE EYE DURING SLEEP.— 
It has been held as a fact in physiology, that 
in drowsiness and sleep the eyes are turned 
upward and inward, control of the ocular mus- 
cles being lost. But Professor Le Conte, of 
the University of California, has made experi- 
ments which prove the contrary ; and as the 
experiments are not difficult of repetition, we 
summarise his account of them. ‘ There are 
few persons,’ says the professor, ‘who have 
not experienced an unconquerable drowsiness 
while listening to a dull speaker on a warm 
summer afternoon. Every one at such times 
must have observed that, as the control over 
the ocular muscles is lost, the head of the 
speaker becomes double ; the two heads sepa- 
rate more and more, until they may seem ten 
or fifteen feet apart. In my own case, the con- 
trol over the eyes is lost even while the con- 
sciousness is perfect, and the mind is ina con- 
dition to make a scientific experiment. ‘ 
As soon as the head of the speaker doubles, 
and the two images are well separated, I wink 
the right eye. Invariably the “// image dis- 
appears. The images are therefore heterony- 
mous, and heteronymous images in this case 
prove optic divergence.’ Professor Le Conte 
remarks, that in the course of twenty years he 
has made this experiment hundreds of times, 
and always with the same result, and has cor- 
roborated his experience by that of others. 
Moreover, it may be confirmed by gazing on 
vacancy during drowsiness, when it will be 
seen that the double images of the nearer ob- 
jects separate more and more, The professor 
believes that binocular vision is a consequence 
of the perfection of the human eye, and that 
it does not exist in the lower animals. His 
views as regards the stages of development 
of visual power in the vertebrata is thus set 
forth: ‘1. A gradual change of the position 
of the eyes from the sides to the /ront of the 
head, and a consequent change of the angle of 
inclination of the optic axes from one hun- 
dred and eighty degrees to parallelism. 2. A 
gradually increasing graduation of the fine- 
ness of organisation, and therefore the sensi- 
tiveness of the retina, from the anterior mar- 
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gins toward the central parts, so as finally to 
form in monkeys and in man a central spot. 
3. A gradually increasing power of converg 
ing the optic axes upon a single neag point, 
so that the images of that point may fall upon 
the central spots of both eyes. 4. The grad- 
ual evolution of the properties of correspond- 
ing points, and therefore of all the phenome 
na of binocular vision. These changes,’ con- 
cludes the professor, ‘ seem all intimately con- 
nected with each other and with the develop- 
ment of the higher faculties of the mind.’ 


An ImMENsE SAwW.—As an instance of the 
mighty applications of mechanical power 
which this age brings forth, we may mention 
that at the Crewe Steel Works a circular saw 
cuts slabs from hot steel ingots as easily as an 
ordinary saw cuts boards off a log of oak. 
The slabs vary in width from twelve to twenty 
inches. Ingots or cranks can thus be accu 
rately and cleanly shaped, with great e« onomy 
of time and labor. 
five-sixteenths of an inch thick, seven feet dia 


This tremendous saw is 


meter, makes one hundred revolutions a min 
ute, and has a speed of one hundred and fifty 
miles per hour at its circumference. 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE ZODIACAL LIGHT.— 
Professor Heis has published the observations 
of this phenomenon, made by himself at Miin- 
ster, and by Herr Weber at Peckeloh, during 
the last twenty-nine years, the position of the 
zodiacal light having been noted by Professor 
Heis on 287 nights, and by his friend on 134, 
forming a remarkably fine series of observa- 
tions. In introduction, Heis 
gives a brief summary of the phenomena seen 


his Professor 
by other observers, among which may be men 
tioned an inner cone, or core as it were, seen 
by Herr Eylert during a voyage in the year 
1873 ; the faint light opposite the sun’s place 
discovered by Brorsen in 1854, and since seen 
by Heis and others ; and the extension of the 
zodiacal light right across the heavens forming 
a complete semi-circle, which, however, ap- 
pears not to have been in all cases coincident 
with the ecliptic. Though Professor Heis has 
not discussed his observations with the view 
of testing any hypothesis, he gives as his 
opinion that the zodiacal light is a ring sur- 
rounding the earth, but whether inside or out- 
side the orbit of the moon he leaves others to 
decide from simultaneous observations in the 
northern and southern hemispheres. 


REAL AND APPARENT DEATH.—Dr. Ange- 
Monteverdi suggests as an easy, prompt, and 
certain method of distinguishing real from ap- 
parent death, the subcutaneous injection of a 
small quantity of liquor ammonia, the strength 
of which should be considerable. When in- 
jected into the living body, even during the 
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last hours of life, ammonia causes the appear- 
ance of a spot of a deep red or purple color, 
which forms more or less quickly according 
to the rapidity of the circulation. If the fluid 
be injected after death, no change in the color, 
or only a darkening of the skin’s natural color, 
is produced. If injected into the skin of a 
person in perfect health, a severe burning 
pain is experienced, and a small blister rises 
Dr. Ange further 
says of this test, that no harm beyond the for- 
mation of a small eschar appears to result 


in the centre of the spot. 


from the injection, and all traces vanish in 
the course of a fortnight. 


“7. 
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On HEARING.—Would you rather be blind 
or deaf? Most people will illogically reply, 
“ Neither !” but when pressed, nine out of ten 
will be found to answer, “ Leave me the sight 
be deaf.” Yet all experi- 
ence shows that they are wrong. 


of my eyes—let me 
Deafness 
tries the temper more, isolates more, unfits 
for social converse, cuts off from the world of 
breathing emotional activity, tenfold 
than 


more 
There is something as yet 
unanalysed about sound, which doubles and 
intensifies at all points the sense of living; 
when 


blindness. 


we hear, we alive 
Apart from sound, the 
has a dreamlike and unreal 
only half believe in it—we miss at 
each moment what it contains. 


are somehow more 


than when we see. 


outward world 
look—we 
It presents, 
indeed, innumerable pictures of still-life ; but 
these refuse to yield up half their secrets. If 
anyone is inclined to doubt this, let him stop 
his ears with cotton wool for five minutes, and 
sit in the room with some intelligent friend 
who enjoys the full use of his ears, and at the 
end of five or ten minutes let the two compare 
notes. Of course we must suppose that both 
are doing nothing, except the one taking stock 
of his loss, and the other taking stock of his 
gain. I sit, then, in my chair, stone deaf. I 
look up at the pictures on the wall, a man 
driving a goat, a haystack, and some pigs, an 
engraving of Millais’ “ Black Brunswicker.” 
I am tired of the sight of it. I notice the bird 
on his perch; his mouth is wide open, he 
looks to me as if he were ina fit; I point at 
him in an alarmed manner; my friend shakes 
his head with a smile, the bird’s only singing ; 
I can’t say I am glad to hear it, for I cannot 
hear anything. Presently my friend rises and 
goes to the door, opens it—what on earth for? 
why, in jumps the cat. I suppose he heard it 
outside ; it might have mewed till doomsday, 
as far as my ears were concerned. My strange 
companion has no sooner sat down on the 
chair than he jumps up as if stung; he points 
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out, in answer to my bewildered look, that the 
legs are loose ; he must have heard them creak, 
I suppose. Then he goes up to the clock, and 
begins winding it up ; he must have noticed 
that it had left off ticking—I might not have 
found that out for hours. Another start! he 
rushes from the room, I follow—the maid has 
spilt the coal-scuttle all down the stairs ; he 
probably heard the smash. My wife might 
have fallen downstairs and broken her neck, 
and I should have known nothing aboutit. I 
tear the wool out of my ears long before the 
expiration of the ten minutes, and my friend 
addresses me as follows :—‘“ I pass over the 
canary, the cat, the chair, the coal-scuttle and 
the kettle. You happened to find out about 
them a day after the fair by using your eyes; 
but besides all this, of how much vivid life 
were you deprived—how many details of con- 
sciousness, how many avenues of thought 
were lost to you in less than ten minutes! As 
I sat, I could hear your favorite nocturne of 
Chopin being played in the next room. Per- 
haps you did not know it was raining; nor 
should I have noticed it, only I heard it on the 
skylight. I therefore rang the bell, ordered a 
trap-door open in the roof to be shut, and sent 
the carriage for a lady who would have other- 
wise had to walk home. You did not notice 
a loud crack behind you, but, in fact, a hot 
coal flew out of the fire, and I seized it in time 
to prevent mischief. The postman’s knock re- 
minded me of some letters I ought to write, 
and I made a note of them. The band play- 
ing outside put me in mind of some concert- 
tickets I had promised to send. A neighbor- 
ing church-bell reminded me of the fact that it 
was Wednesday, and about a quarter to eleven 
o'clock.” Alas! too many of us go through 
life with our ears stuffed with cotton wool.— 
Good Words. 


FresH ANECDOTES OF DOUGLAS JERROLD.— 
A score of stories of Jerrold occur to me, 
though it is too late toadd any new ones to 
the record, for his “ wit and humor” have 
been carefully collected and _ published. 
There are afew good things, however, which 
will bear repetition. ‘Nature has written 
‘honest man’ upon his face,” said a person 
trying to make interest for his friend with Jer- 
rold. ‘‘Then Nature must have had a very 
bad pen,” was the prompt reply. Everybody 
knows how he revenged himself upon a pom- 
pous fop, who had made himself offensively 
conspicuous at a club dinner where sheep’s 
head was a favorite dish. Pushing his plate 
aside, the stranger exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, I say, 
sheep’s head for ever!” “ What egotism !” 
remarked Jerrold. This, no doubt, led up to 
a kindred flash of wit on another occasion, at 
the expense of a literary friend of Jerrold’s, 
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who had just ordered “ Some sheep’s-tail soup, 
waiter.” ‘‘ Ah,” said Jerrold, looking up, and 
smiling with his great eyes, ‘extremes meet 
sometimes.” There was an old gentleman 
who drove a very slow pony in a ramshackle 
gig, and he was anxious one day to pay Jer- 
rold a little special attention. The humorist 
was on his way to the station from his house. 
“Ah, Mr. Jerrold,” said the old gentleman, 
“shall I give you a lift?” ‘No, thank you,” 
said Jerrold, ‘‘I am in a hurry.” In the coun- 
try, on a visit, Jerrold was told, among other 
gossip, of a young man in the neighborhood, 
named Ure, who had cruelly jilted his sweet- 
heart. ‘‘Ure seems to be a base ‘un,” said 
Jerrold. At a ball, seeing a very tall gentle- 
man waltzing with a very short lady, Jerrold 
said, “ There’s a mile dancing with a mile- 
stone.” The author of an epic poem entitled 
““A Descent into Hell” used to worry Jerrold 
very much. At last the wit grew irritated 
with the poet, who, coming bounding upon 
him with the question, “Ah, Jerrold ! have 
you seen’my ‘Descent into Hell?’” was an- 
swered with quick asperity, ‘No; I should 
like to!” That author is a white-headed old 
gentleman now, and may be seen at almost 
any theatrical “ first night,” just as, a few years 
ago, you might have seen Horace Mayhew. 
“The Caudle Lectures,” said Mark Lemon to 
me, as we were passing an old tavern in Bou- 
verie-street, “‘were partly written in that 
“Indeed !’ I replied; “ Blanchard 
Jerrold says that some of them were written 
on a bed of sickness.” ‘ That may be,” said 
Mark Lemon ; “ but Jerrold was in very good 
form, physically, when he wrote the best of 


’ 


them, in this very street.”—Zondon Society. 


house.” 


PICTURESQUENESS.—As the climax of beauty 
we build cities in rectangular blocks of mono 
tonous architectural ugliness of aspect, with 
numbers for names of streets of bewildering 
sameness of outlook, and houses bright with 
paint and polish, bristling with conveniences 
which fatal experience now proves to us are 
so many trapdoors of insidious diseases and 
discomforts, mostly as flimsy as eggshells ; 
very luxurious in senseless upholstery and 
fantastic appointments, but bungling opportu 
nities and materials into frightful perversions 
of taste, which must inevitably set our chil- 
dren’s teeth on edge, if some fortunate confla 
gration does not meantime sweep them from 
the face of the earth. The majority of the 
“homes” of England and America, morally 
and in the material sense of comfort, may be 
superior to all others, but their zsthetic po- 
verty is equally unmistakable. Picturesque- 
ness abounds in old countries and is rare in 
new, becars: it is chiefly a commingling cf 
man’s art with nature’s, under conditions ne- 
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cessarily uncommon in the latter, where man 
kind is ever inclined to resent or destroy it, 
because of its apparent antagonism to their 
better loved utilitarianisms and stronger ap- 
petites for a material well-being, with its tur- 
moil of industrial rivalries and aims. All 
honor to industry, even of business ; but not 
all the honor. Give beauty a hearing also. 
Nothing more forcibly strikes a European eye 
on first landing in America than the frantic 
look of the business streets, with their costly, 
incongruous, ill-combining store-fronts, erup- 
tive with extravagant mammoth-signs, howling 
the vendors’ wares, in every pitch of discordant 
competition, often stretching whole 
Streets, and intercepting the serene blues ofthe 


across 


heavens, each struggling to make its particular 
advertisement seen the farthest, and cover the 
most space; all reminding one of a mob of 
tipsy sons of Erin at a shillalah-exercising 
fair, each striking his hardest and yelling his 
shrillest, in that the 
world is not as much interested as he in his 
diabolical uproar. However pretentious and 
sometimes elegant the architecture may be, it 


utter unconsciousness 


is in the main confused or eclipsed by these 
unsympathetic signs; not unfrequently it 
serves merely as a costly background adver- 
tisement to them, supplementing their ill-tim- 
ed claims on the attention of the passer-by. 
The confusion which reigns without is contin 


ued within the stores and at shop windows. 
Merchandise of all descriptions is shown in 
heterogeneous confusion and senseless disor 
der, absolutely repellent to eyes accustomed 
to the asthetic taste displayed in Europe in 
the exhibition of similar objects on sale.—Ar? 


Four l 
Journal, 


SOLITUDE AND THE LILY. 


/ bend above the moving stream, 
And see myself in miy n dream, 

Heaven passing while I do not pass 
Something divine pertains to me 

Or I to it—reality 
Escapes me on this liquid 
DE. 
The changeful clouds that float or poise on high 
Emblem earth’s night and day of history 
Renewed forever, evermore to dic. 
hy life-dream is thy fleeting loveliness ; 
tut mine is concentrated consciousness— 
A life apart from pleasure or distress. 
The grandeur of the whole 
Absorbs my soul, 
While my caves sigh 
THE LILY. 
Ah, Solitude! 
Of marble Silence fit abode— 

1 do prefer my fading face, 
Uy loss of loveliness and grace, 

With cloud dreams ever in my view ; 
Also the hope that other eyes 
May share my rapture in the skies, 

And, if illusion, feel it true. 
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Special NOTICE. 

THE publisher has the pleasure of announc- 
ing, that in the next number of the EcLEcric 
will be begun “Her Dearest Foe,” 
“The 


“The Wooing O’t” has attained a reputation 


by Mrs. 


” 


Alexander, author of Wooing , O’t. 


and achieved a success quite unique among 


novels, and we are assured on competent 
authority, that “Her Dearest Foe” is, in all 
respects, its equal 


LigHt LITERATURE.--The Bishop of Man- 
chester, England, delivered an address on light 
literature, in which he earnestly urged his 
hearers to sift out the immense amount of gar- 
bage which there is among works of fiction, and 
thus prevent them from demoralizing and cor- 
He had once called atten- 
tion to the fact, that in all the works of Charles 
Dickens, though most, if not all, of them dealt 
with what was commonly called low life—that 
was, with people in humble circumstances— 


rupting the mind. 


there was not, as far as he could remember, a 
single expression that could give the slightest 
pain to a really modest mind—nothing that 
could suggest an impure thought to any reader. 
The same might be said of Sir Walter Scott’s 
works. The taste might be spoilt by a more 
stimulating diet in these latter days, and he 
was afraid the present generation was more 
familiar with Miss Braddon and “ Ouida” than 
with Sir Walter Scott; but still he believed that 
one might read over the whole of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels with not merely the greatest pos- 
sible refreshment to the mind, but even with 
advantage to one’s moral nature ; for we could 
not always be straying in the fields of science 
or working out tremendous problems, but we 
wanted relaxation now and then. 


THE Latest NOVELTY IN PAPER.—lInas- 
muchas paper has been made available for the 
manufacture of almost every variety of furni- 
ture and articles of dress, it is passing strange 
that paper coffins should have been left till 
this late day unthought of. The undertaker 
Trunk 
makers, says the Scientific American, have 
with using all the un- 
salable printed books; but at the present rate 


is certainly not an enterprising party. 


long been credited 
of production, were every traveler supplied 


with a van load of these troublesome impedi- 
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menta to traveling, such a stock would remain 
that all the bookshelves in the world would 
not contain a tithe of them. To further reduce 
the stock, a manufacturer out West proposes to 
supply every journeyer to that bourn whence 
no traveler returns, with a last trunk, made of 
papier maché, water-proofed with asphaltum. 


PROFESSOR PETERS, of the Litchfield Obser- 
vatory, at Clinton, N. Y., has accomplished a 
unique feat in discovering two planets at once, 
a few nights since, which makes him, we be- 
lieve, the discoverer of more asteroids than any 
has 


He 


distinction which 


hitherto belonged to Luther, of Germany. 


other astronomer—a 


has called these: Vibilia and Adeona. 


THE TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY re- 
ceived a dispatch from their agent in Milwau- 
kee, yesterday, stating that two of the pas- 
sengers lost on the Schiller were insured in 
that company by accident policies of $5000 
each. These are the only losses yet reported, 
and the company will consider itself particu 
larly fortunate if there are not several more. 


FORESTS AND HyDRAULICs.—“ Forests and 


” 


Hydraulics,” was the title of a paper recently 
read by Mr. George May Powell, Chairman of 
the Forest Committee of the American Institute 
In this paper Mr. Powell claims that in the rela- 
tions of the forests to the regular flow and per- 
manence of the water-courses, the manufactur- 
ing interests of America have some hundreds of 
millions of dollars of annual value involved. 
He says that, ‘‘In respect to drought and fresh- 
ets, the forest is to the stream what the balance 
wheel is to the steam-engine.” Numerous 
instances were cited from the highest author- 
ities in this country and Europe, showing that 
Also, that in 
actually practical points of view, the records 


this position was philosophical. 


showed not only that springs and streams dwin- 
died and disappeared in proportion as the hills 
where they had their rise were injudiciously 
deforested, but that the same springs and 
streams renewed the strength and uniformity of 
flow in proportion as they have been reforested. 
Proper forest economy would no doubt give us 
more and better supply of timber, and also a 
better regulation of our abundant rain-falls. 
The best interests of agriculture, manufactures 
and navigation sorely need such regulation of 
their life element. 














CLOTHING BY MaIL.—The many customers 
of Messrs. Freeman & Burr, the popular cloth- 
iers of this city, are, no doubt, informed by 
this time that Mr. Geo. L. Burr has succeeded 
to the former firm; but his advertisement in 
present number of EcLecric. shows not only 
that he has succeeded to the firm, but is as 
equally successful in his efforts in the clothing 
line as the old firm of which he was a member- 

The country order system—which this house 
introduced in 1865—has been eminently suc- 
cessful, and the letters daily received by Mr. 
Burr are from all parts of the country, ordering 
clothes to be made from measures, which any 
one can take by applying to Mr. Burr for cir- 
cular of self-measurement. 

Readers of the Ec.ecric will hardly need to 
be assured that this system can be fully relied 
on, and that as satisfactory clothing can be 
obtained in this way as by being measured in 
person by the cutter. 

POPULATIONS OF THE WORLD.—A paper was 
read before the Manchester (Eng.) Statistical 
Society a short time ago, calling attention to 
the researches of the German statisticians, 
Behm and Wagner, with respect to the popu- 
lation of thé world. Of the many estimates of 
the number of inhabitants of our globe, none 
are accounted trustworthy. In 1685, Vorsius 
estimated that they were 5,000,000,000. Behm 
and Wagner set down tlie number at the present 
time at 1,391,030,000. The subjects of Victoria 


are rated at 300,000,000. Russia has a popu-_ 


lation of 82,000,000. India, supposed to be the 
most populous country on the globe, has prob- 
ably 300,000,000 inhabitants. China is said to 
have 400,000,000 inhabitants, but the estimate 
is undoubtedly grossly exaggerated. The pop- 
ulation of South-America has been checked by 
internal discord. In Paraguay there is said to 
have been an actual loss of 337,000. An esti- 
mate based upon the growth of Great Britain 
and the United States gives to the former coun- 
try, in the year 2000, a population of 91,000,000, 
and to the latter of 146,000,000. 


THERE is a story of a certain Boston Doctor 
of Divinity, whose name they spell with a 
“P” Aman of the same name died, and a 
zealous newspaper fellow, seeing the death in 
the paper and thinking only of Doctor P., 
wrote a most enthusiastic obituary. 
met Dr. P. the next day. “ What! are you 
not dead?” he said. “ Well, then, you ought 
to be. No man can ever live up to that obi- 
tuary.” 


A wag 


| lar Science Library. 
| & Co. 


| seript from Euripides. 
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Every February about 8,000 straw hat ma- 
kers start from Belgium and take up their quar- 
ters in‘a suburb of Paris, and form a little col- 
ony there. Most are married, but all leave 
their wives and children at home and live en 
garcon during their stay at Paris. An experi- 
enced man can make at least eight francs a 
day, and, therefore, by exercising a little eco- 
nomy, they can easily save their thirty francs a 
week, or about 500 frances during their four 
months’ stay. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[The publisher will send any book reviewed 
in the EcLEcTIC, or any other new publication, 
postage paid, on receipt of the price. | 

English Men of Science: 
Nurture. 


Their Nature and 
By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. Popu 
New-York : D. Appleton 
Price, $1. 
Introductory German Reader. By Dr. Emin 
OrTo. With Notes and Vocabulary by Ep- 
WARD 8S. JoYNEs, M.A. New-York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 16mo, cloth, pp. 268. 


12mo, cloth, pp. 206. 


Price, $1.25. 


Metaphysics ; or, The Science of Perception. 
By Joun MILLER. New-York : Dodd & Mead. 
Price, $4. 

The American Evangelists, D. L. Moody and 


8vo, cloth, pp. 402. 


Ira D. Sankey, in Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Joun HALtt, D.D., and Georee H. Stuart. 
New-York : Dodd & Mead. 
Portraits, pp. 455. 


12mo, cloth, with 
Price, $1.50. 
Constantinople. By THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 
Translated by Ropert Howe Govutp, M.A. 
New-York: Henry Holt_& Co. 
pp. 366. Price, $2. 

Wyncote. 


12mo, cloth, 


By Mrs. THoMAS ERSKINE. 
sure Hour Series. New-York: 
& Oo. 16mo, cloth, pp. 328. 
The Keys of the Creeds. 
Putnam's Sons. 


Lei- 
Henry Holt 
Price, $1.25. 
New-York: G. P. 


12mo, cloth, pp. 201. Price, 


| $1.25. 


Aristophane’s Apology. Including a Tran- 
Being the Last Adven- 
ture of Balanstion. By RoBERT BROWNING. 
Boston: J. R. Osyood & Ov. 
pp. 324. Price, $2. 

Poetic Studies. By EL vizaBperu 
PHELPs. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
cloth, pp. 141. Price, $1.50. 

The Life and Growth of Language: An 
Outline of Linguistic Science. By WILLIAM 
Dwiecut WuHitNey. International Scientific 
Series. New-York : D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 325. Price, $1.50. 


16mo, cloth, 


STUART 
16mo, 
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Our NEw STORY. 


In accordance with our announcement in 
last month’s EcLEcric, we begin in this number 
Mrs. “ Her 
Mrs. Alexander, better known, 


‘ The Wooing O’t,” 


the publication of Alexander's 
Dearest Foe.” 
perhaps, as the author of 
has risen rapidly to the first rank among 
contemporary novelists, and we feel confident 
that this new story from her pen will afford 
unusual pleasure to our readers 

It may be well to add, that in departing 
from our usual custom of running only one 
story through the Ec.ectic (though one of 
those now being published will shortly be 
completed), we do not propose to enlarge the 
space that has always been devoted to light, 
or what may be called family reading. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have just 
completed their new and revised 
the works of W. H. Prescott. 
of Prescott’s Miscellaneous Essays just pub- 


edition of 
The one volume 


lished completes the set, in fourteen volumes, 
These works have received the most unquali- 
fied 
English press. 


commendations from the American and 
The Christian Union briefly 
says they are “ perfect in all that pertains to 
And “ Harper’s Maga 


“It would be difficult to point 


the making of a book.” 
zine” remarks: 
out among any works of living historians the 
equal of those which have proceeded from Mr. 
Prescott’s pen.” These volumes are beauti- 
fully printed, and bound in three different 
cloth, library sheep, and half calf, 


We can furnish them in any style that 


styles— 
gilt. 
may be required. 


RAILROAD Sratistics.—The railroad statis- 
tics for the year 1874, as given by Poor's 
Manual, show a result at variance with the 
that 
more unprofitable than any other. 


common notion railroad business was 
The gross 
earnings of the 69,273 miles of road in the 
country were $520,466,016, and the net earn- 
ings $189,570,958; the gross earnings in 
1873, when the 66,237, were 
$526,419,935, while the net earnings were only 
$183,810,562. These figures show that the re 


duction in the cost of materials and labor more 


mileage was 


than compensated the loss in total receipts. 


MISCELLANY. 


The total amount invested in railroads in this 
country is $4,221,763,594, or more than double 
that in the securities of the United States Gov- 
ernment, The construction of new roads dur 
ing the year amounted to only 1,940 miles, or 
less than one third the average of the preced 
ing five years. This check tothe too rapid ex- 
pansion of the railroad system is an encourag- 
With the 


population of the country increasing at the rate 


ing sign for all railroad property. 


of about one million per year, it is clear that 
within a comparatively short time every rail- 
road which was judiciously laid out will be- 
come, with proper management, good property. 
The tonnage in 1874 exceeded that of previous 
years, and shows that the general complaints 
founded. 
The dividends paid in 1873 were $67,042,942 ; 
in 1874, $67,120,709. 
gard to the Western and Southern States will 


of dullness in trade were not well 


The statistics with re- 


not greatly encourage the Grangers, for in the 
former the net earnings equaled 3.8 per cent 
of the cost, while the dividends paid amounted 
to 1.92 per cent on the stock ; in the latter the 
net earnings were 3.3 per cent on the cost, and 
the dividends paid amounted to one half of one 
per cent on the capital stock. 


A new book has recently been issued in 


London which may be of interest to our 


clerical readers. It is entitled “Science and 
Religion: A Series of Lectures in reply to the 
Theories of Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, and 
Spencer.” They are by some of the first men 
with the Belfast 
and the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, as 
Dr. Porter, Profs. Ward, Wallace, ete. The 
occasion for the book arose from the meeting 
of the British 
the famous address of Prof. Tyndall opened 
the 


thought it did not become them to give an 


connected Universities of 


Association at Belfast, when 


proceedings. The neighboring clergy 
uncertain sound when such momentous ques 
tions were mooted, and the present volume is 
the result. 


NEw MOrIvE PowER.—It is announced that 
a Philadelphia inventor has discovered a new 
mechanical force, which, named for its diseoy- 
erer, is called the “ Keeley motor.” Aninstru- 
ment of moderate dimensions, called a “‘ mul- 
tiplicator,” is fed with a small quantity of wa- 
ter, and from this water and the air there is 
developed a force of wonderful power, whose 
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nature would seem to resemble the expansive 
power exerted by a condensed gas, and whose 
energy is measured by tons per square inch. 
If one tenth of what is claimed for this motor 
be true, we are on the brink of a revolution 
equal to that which was brought about by the 
introduction of the steam-engine. Steam and 
water power will become valueless, coal will be 
in demand only for domestic and metallurgical 
purposes ; and waterfalls will be left in their 
native wildness, where the lover of nature can 
enjoy their beauty unscarred by the workshops 
of men. It is not yet time to pass on the merit 
of this invention, the sight of which has as yet 
been accorded only to a privileged few ; but 
there is one thing which we may be certain of 
— it does not develop so remarkable an amount 
of energy without the expenditure of an equiv- 
alent amount of force of some kind, and the 
success or failure of the motor, assuming it to 
be an honest invention, will depend upon the 
cheapness of this fuel. The correlation of 
forces is as much a physical fact as the inertia 
of matter ; neither force nor matter can be cre- 
ated or destroyed—the most that can be done 
is to make an exchange of equivalents. The 
fuel consumed chemically in cells of the bat- 
tery is as essential to the telegraph or the elec- 
tric engine as is the fuel consumed by the fire 
in a locomotive fire-box ; and in the same way, 
the “ Keeley Motor” is either an ingenious me- 
chanical fraud, or a device by which some new 
method of consuming fuel is applied to produce 
mechanical results. — Nation. 


New Booxs.—We shall be glad to send 
to any of our readers who may desire it, our 
monthly bulletin of new publications. It 
contains a list of new publications and impor- 
tations, with brief notices of their contents, 
together with announcements of works in 
press. 


It is related of a certain minister, who was 
noted for his long sermons with many divi- 
sions, that one day, when he was advancing 
among his teens, he reached at length a kind 
of resting-place in his discourse, when, paus- 
ing to take breath, he asked the question : 
** And what shall I say more?” A voice from 
the congregation earnestly responded, ‘‘ Say 
‘Amen !’” 


THE four largest libraries in the United 
States are: the Library of Congress, contain- 
ing 274,000 volumes; the Boston Public Li- 
brary, 274,000; Harvard University Library, 








198,000; and the New-York Mercantile Li 
brary of 155,120 volumes. 


A 8TUDENT stepped into the bookstore of a 
well-known firm in Richmond, the other day, 
and inquired of Mr. West whether he could 
find anywhere a biography of Pollock. ‘ Yes; 
I dare say you will find it in the Course of 
Time,” was the reply. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


[The publisher will send any book reviewed 
in the ECLECTIC, or any other new publication, 
postage paid, on receipt of the price. | 


The Maritime Provinces : A Hand-Book for 
Travelers. A Guide to the Chief Cities, Coasts, 
and Islands of the Maritime Provinces of Can- 
ada, and to their Scenery and Historic Attrac- 
tions ; with the Gulf and River of St. Law- 
rence to Quebec and Montreal ; also Newfound- 
land and the Labrador Coast. With Maps and 
Plans. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 16mo, 
cloth, pp. 336. Price, $2. 

Christian Missions. By Rev. Ju.ius H. SEE- 
LYE. New-York: Dodd d& Mead. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 207. Price, $1.25. 

A Double Story. By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
New-York: Dodd & Mead. Square 16mo, 
cloth, pp. 238. Price, $1.25. 

Robinson’s Shorter Course. First Book in 
Arithmetic, including Oral and Written Exer- 
cises. DANIEL W. Fisu, AM. New-York: 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 154. 

The Complete Arithmetic, Oral and Written. 
By DANIEL W. Fiso, A.M. New-York: /vi 
son, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
498. 

Robinson’s Shorter Course. A Collection of 
Algebraic Problems, designed for Drill and 
Review, in connection with any Systematic 
Treatise of Algebra. By JosEPH FICKLIN, 
Ph.D. New-York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
& Co. 12mo, cloth, pp. 184. 

Signa. A Story. By “Ourpa.” 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
501. Price, $2. 

The Green Gate. A Romance.2 By Ernst 
WICHERT. ‘Translated from the German by 
Mrs. A. L. Wister. Philadelphia: J. B. Zip- 
pincott & Vo. 12mo, cloth, pp. 374. Price, 
$1.75. 

The Italians. A Novel. By Frances Et- 
Lior. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 408. Price, $1.50. 

What Young People Should Know. The Re 
productive Functions in Man and the Lower 
Animals. By Burt G. WILDER. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 212. 
Price, $1.50. 

Recollections and Experiences of an Abolition- 
ist, from 1855 to 1865. By A. M. Ross, M.D. 
Toronto: Rowsell & Hutchinson. 16mo, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. 224. 


Philadel- 
12mo, cloth, pp. 
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WHat TO READ.—It is perfectly true that 
no one person can map out for another just the 
course of reading which the latter should 
pursue. It depends upon present appetite as 
well as the general bent of mind and taste. A 
very good authority advises people never to 
read what does not interest them. He means 
that any thing which is not able to hold your 
attention, your memory in its turn will not hold 
and there isa great deal in this. Even in se- 
vere study, it is scarcely advisable to stick to a 
book after it becomes positively wearisome. 
The weariness is the brain’s way of saying 
that it has had as much of that as is good for 
it. But it is not true that we can not cultivate 
good habits of reading, both as to how to read 
and what to read, and other people can do much 
to promote those habits. The best students so 
train their minds to their service that they do 
not soon weary ofany theme. And we can lead 
up our minds and help to lead the minds of 
others up to a higher plane of reading in which 
there is not only more good, but more enjoy- 
Even in novel-reading ! 


ment. There are nov- 


els and novels. And what is more, the great 
novels are by far the most entertaining, even, as 
a rule, to the ordinary reader. It is the privi- 
lege and duty of the bookseller, as of the libra- 
rian or the home friend, to assist people’s 
The Boston Public Li- 
brary, for instance, endeavors to help people to 


choice in this respect. 


“the best reading” in fiction, by issuing a cap. 
ital catalogue of historical romance, which any 
body can get for a few dimes. The reader, in 
fine, should be taught a nice discrimination. 
“Do you know,” says Ruskin, “if you read 
this, you can not read that?” These are golden 
words.— Literary News. 


Book Farr.—The leading booksellers and 
publishers of the country have been holding 
in this city, during the latter part of the 
month of July, a book fair, as it is called. It 
has been the custom of the trade, for some 
years, to hold an annual trade sale, in which 
the publications of each house were sold at 
auction to the highest bidder; but this was 
found to work badly in many ways—some 
times the publications would be sold at half 
their cost, and sometimes purchasers would 
be tempted by the low prices to purchase 
more than they could dispose of. So all par- 
ties have been glad to abandon this system 





for something which promises better. The 
idea seems to be borrowed from the English 
plan, and its essential features are the meet- 
ing of buyer and seller once or twice a year 
at some place where a full assortment of goods 
can be seen and compared, and where pur- 


chases can be made for the coming season. 


Mr. JOHN STEPHENSON, the famous builder 
of street-cars, is described as a man now over 
sixty, as hale and vigorous as when he was thir- 
ty—a mechanic of the James Harper school, 
He makes cars for the world; has just made a 
contract for Bombay. Twelve cars were ready 
for Liverpool, others for London, Australia, 
Norway, Austria, and every where in America, 
He ships no cars. All are delivered in New- 
York. Each nation, company, or man who 
trades for a car pays for it in New-York. No 
contract is taken unless the contractor has a 
banker in New-York who will pay for the car 
when itis done. Mr. §. 
week. He can take an order and have a car 
ready to ship in four days. Each car costs 
$1000, gold. Mr. 8. is an old-time Methodist, 
For half a century he has been a member of 
one church. 


builds nine cars a 


Then he is a leader of the choir, 
leader of the Sunday-school, a class leader, a 
man of great wealth, of open-handed liberal- 
ity. His children and grandchildren are in the 
trade with him, and all have to begin where 


he began, on the lowest round of the ladder. 


THE new edition of Dr. Ure’s well-known 
Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, 
in three volumes of 3274 pages, illustrated with 
2100 engravings on wood, deserves rather to 
be called a new work. Under the care of its 
two editors, Professor Robert Hunt and F. W. 
Redler, it has been mostly re-written, com- 
pletely revised, and largely added to, by the 
special contributions of men Of science, each a 
This is the 
seventh edition of the original work of Dr. 


master in his own line of study. 


Ure, and the third superintended by Professor 
Hunt, so that scarcely any scientific book pos- 
sesses so long a record of usefulness and adap- 
tation to the growing wants of practical men 
in every department of applied science, me- 
chanics, ete. 

PROFESSOR GILMAN, president of the new uni- 
versity founded in Baltimore by the late John 
Hopkins, and whose portrait appeared in our 
July number, has gone to Europe to examine 
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into the practical working of institutions of 
learning in Great Britain and on the Continent 
Upon his return the Board of Trustees of the 
Hopkins University will devote itself to the 
task of electing a faculty for the proposed uni- 
versity, and the members of the board will, 
it is understood, be largely governed by the 
The 


board has purchased a building adjoining the 


recommendations of Professor Gilman. 
Baltimore City College, and it is proposed to 
begin the studies in that building in Septem 
ber, 1876. 
time to elect its faculty and decide upon the 


This will give the board sufficient 


grade of the university, as well as adopt a plan 
for the university building at Clifton. 


ROWELL’s Newspaper Directory shows the 


failure of one thousand newspapers in this 
country during the past year, the loss to pub- 
lishers, subscribers, and advertisers amounting 
to over eight million dollars, the Republic, 
of New-York, alone 


Among those who went into the newspaper 


losing half a million. 
business and lost heavily thereby were 275 mer 
chants and adventurers, 315 school-teachers, 57 
lawyers, 4 blacksmiths, 33 plasterers, 10 farm 
ers, 200 fanatics of various classes afflicted with 
literary leanings, 100 ambitious but visionary 
young men, who drew upon their fathers, and 
thus suddenly exhausted large margins of the 
paternal capital, and 6 lottery men. 


HARVARD COLLEGE is said never to have 
had so many applications for admission as this 
year. More than 250 candidates have present- 
ed themselves. The policy of the faculty is 
avowedly to increase the age of students be 
fore enter:ng. The average age of applicants 
this year is 19, which was about the age at 
which many graduated during the earlier rule 
at Cambridge. The increasing popularity of the 
college is becoming almost an embarrassment, 
and from the lack of facilities for the board of 
so many students, the expense of a course is re- 


ported to be considerably increased. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA.—We call 
cial attention to the advertisement of Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia, in this number of the EcLEcrIic. 
This work is now revised to date, and is com 


Spe- 


plete in ten volumes, of 832 pageseach. It also 
contains nearly four thousand engravings and 
forty maps. 


to four dollars per volume, and it is unques- 


The price has now been reduced 


tionably the cheapest cyclopedia in the market. 
As a book of reference for the scholar, the bus- 
‘ness man, or the general reader, it is unsur- 


passed, and is, in fact, a whole library in itself. 
We can farnish it in any style, and one or 
more volumes at a time 


if required. Agents 


or others desiring to canvass for it, can now 


make very favorable arrangements, by apply 
ing either personally or by letter to our of- 
fice 


Mr. CHARLES NORDHOFF has found a new 
audience. His excellent little manual, “ Poli 
tics for Young Americans,” has been printed 
in raised letters for the benefit of the blind, 
who want to know about politics if they can 
not take partin them. In the new form the 
work makes a large, though not heavy, quarto 
volume of 142 pages, all the letters being good- 
sized capitals, in order that the sensitive finger 
tips may read them easily. This edition is 
printed by permission of Messrs. Harper & 
the the 
American Printing House for the Blind, Louis 


Brothers, owners of copyright, at 


ville, Ky. It is a high tribute to the merits of 
the book that it should have been selected for 


this purpose. 


BECKWITH SEWING MAcuINe.—The present 
century has produced many useful inventions, 
among which sewing machines take high rank :; 
and for family use, particularly, the Beckwith 
double-thread, as many ladies will not or can 
not use any other Its ease of operation, sim 
plicity and portability, not to speak of the 
price, which is one half that of any other first 
class machine, are a few points, out of many, 
which are greatly in its favor. It can be used 
and 
more, See ad 
EcLECTI 


treadle, the 
trifle 


with or without cost space 
occupied being only a 
vertisement in this number of 
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[The publisher will send any book reviewed 
in the EcLEcrTIc, or any other new publication, 


postage paid, on receipt of the price. ] 

Personal Reminiscences. By O’K EEFFE, KEL 
LY, and TAYLOR. New- 
York : Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 16mo, cloth, 
pp. 340. Price, $1.50 

Within an Ace. 
ure Hour Series 
Vo. 16mo, cloth, pp. 200. 

A Questi& of Honor. By Curistian REID. 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 
pp. 501. 

The ITudson Illustrated. 
pleton & Uo. 


Bric-a-Brac Series. 


3y Mrs. C. JENKIN. Leis. 
New-York : Jie nry Holt & 
Price, $1.50. 


12mo, cloth, 


New-York 
Price, 50 cents. 


D. Ap- 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF PENs. 

“IT takes ten men to make a pin,” was once a 
saying much imvogue, to show that a great deal 
of labor is often required to produce the little 
things of every-day use. Since machinery has 
been put to so many uses, pens are probably 
made by fewer processes and less handling, but 
even with the help of ingenious and almost 
automatic apparatus, a steel pen goes through 
from 15 to 25 different pairs of hands in its 
progress from the long strip of steel to the pa- 
per box in which it leaves the factory, Some 
of the processes are extremely delicate, requir- 
ing quickness of eye and great dexterity of 
hand, 

Until within a comparatively recent period, 
all the steel pens used in this country came 
We see Gillott’s pens every 
Better 
than the cheap Frencli and German pens re- 


from England. 
where, maintaining a great reputation. 


cently introduced, they are sought for as a per- 
fectly reliable pen for all uses. They have 
constantly excited and enlarged competition 
A remarkable 


result of this competition is the steel pen fac- 


in the manufacture of pens. 


tory (perhaps the most extensive one in this 
country) of R. Esterbrook & Co., of Camden, 
N. J. 
the Gillott factory and its process of manufac- 


Most of our readers being familar with 


ture, will doubtless find the following descrip- 
tion of the Esterbrook factory and its achieve- 
ments interesting. “ Esterbrook” has become 
a household word through the energy, intelli 
gence and perseverance which have through- 
out characterized the English Quakers who 
compose the firm. These gentlemen brought 
to this country a full knowledge of the art as 
practiced in Birmingham, and by the thorough- 
ness characteristic of their countrymen, and the 
fair dealing of their sect, have from insignifi- 
cant beginnings built up a business that em- 
They make 150 differ- 


ploys over 200 hands. 
The steel used is of the 
It is 
first cut in strips and softened by heating in 


ent styles of pens. 


finest quality and comes from Sheffield. 


iron pots, sealed with clay in a “ muffle,” or 
close furnace. Next the strips go into an acid 
bath to be cleansed of dirt and scales, and they 
are then passed, when entirely cold, through 
trains of rolls, which bring them down to the 
thickness — or 
From these thin sheets the flat forms of the 
pens are punched by lever machines work- 


thinness, rather — required. 


MISCELLANY. 


ed by hand. An expert operator will punch 
The “ blanks,” as the 


pens in their first form are called, go through 


abott 400 gross a day. 


two processes to have the openings cut in their 
Next they 
are shoveled by the bushel into iron boxes, and 


backs and the slits in their sides. 


go back to the furnace to be annealed—a deli- 
cate process, requiring just the right degree 
and duration of heat. Up-stairs again to the 
marking presses they go when cool, and have 
the names stamped upon them. The next pro- 
cess is called “raising,” and consists in press- 
ing each pen separately in a die to bring it in- 
to shape. Another heating operation follows, 
the pens being put in long sheet-iron cylinders, 
which are turned by hand over a slow fire. 
This is the important process of tempering, 
and is rather more critical than annealing. A 
bath of oil cools the pens gradually. They 
are then put in galvanized iron drums—partly 
filled 

shafts. 
each other they receive a bright polish. 


with sawdust—rotated rapidly upon 
By contact with the sawdust and with 
More 
processes requiring separate manipulation fol- 
low. Each pen is held against a small emery- 
wheel and ground, first lengthwise and then 
crosswise, One process accelerates and the 
other retards the flow of ink, so that the two 
Another ef- 


fect of the grinding is to give additional elas- 


establish ‘a proper equilibrium. 
ticity to the metal. Up to this time the pens 
are useless for writing, the essential operation 
of slitting the points remaining to be gone 
through. Each is held under a stamping: ma- 
chine, which makes the slit. All then go in, 
to the examining room, where quick eyes and 
nimble fingers detect and separate the imper- 
fect. 
er heating process—exposure for a short time 


Different colors are next given by anoth- 


to the fire producing fawn color, a little longer 
The 
through 
A bath in a kettle of varnish and 


bronze, and still longer blue and purple. 
bright steel-colored pens do not go 
this process. 
a drying-off over a slow fire completes the pen, 
and it is ready for packing. 

SAFETY IN BATHING. — Bathing should 
always be avoided under the following circum- 
stances, namely: Within two hours after a 
meal, and when exhausted by fatigue or any 
other cause; also when the body is cooling 
after perspiration —the bath to be taken when 
the body is warm, provided no time is lost in 
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getting into the water; bathing in the open 
air should be avoided altogether, if, after 
having been in the water a short time, there is 
a sense of chilliness, with numbness of the 
hands and feet. Vigorous and strong persons 
may bathe early in the morning, on an empty 
stomach, but young persons and those who are 
weak are safer in bathing three hours after a 
meal, the best time for such being two or three 
hours after break fast. 
to attacks of giddiness and faintness, and those 
who suffer from palpitation or other sense of 
discomfort at the heart, should not bathe with- 
out first consulting their medical adviser. 


Those who are subject 


It is too frequently the case for papers of a 
low order of intelligence to ridicule the col- 
lege graduate as a helpless and useless indivi 
dual, Mr. Avery, of Yale, however, gradua- 
ted only a month ago, and already he has se- 
cured a position of trust at a salary of $3000 a 
year. It is as pitcher of a professional base- 
ball club. 


THE American Palestine expedition left Lon_ 
don, for Liverpool, on Saturday, July 10. They 
expected to embark on the Canopus, for Egypt» 
en route for Beyrout. The members of the ex- 
pedition age Colonel Lane, chief ; Prof. Merrill, 
archeologist; and Mr. Treat, surveyor. At 
Beyrout they will be joined by a photograph- 
er and by some of the young men from the 
American College in that city. They received 
in London all possible attention from the 
members of the English Palestine Explora- 
tion Society. 


WueEn Vassar College was built and filled 
at once by about four hundred inhabitants, 
none of whom could find one closet in the 
whole immense building, Matthew Vassar was 
astounded at being told that the girls wanted 
closets. “Why,” he said, “they can have 
two nails in the wall, one for their school- 
dress, and one for their best dress—and what 
do they want more?” But in spite of the un- 
reasonableness of the demand, the closets had 
to be built after all. 


‘ A STYLISH colored “ gemman” of unusual 
literary proclivities and uncommon blackness 
walked into one of our bookstores recently, 
and inquired of the obliging clerk if he had a 
copy of Shakespeare. The clerk assured him 
that he had, and produced the desired copy, 
whereupon the colored “gemman” took it, 
sat down, and began to leisurely turn over the 
leaves. 


After half an hour’s inspection of its | 


contents, he suddenly looked up and exclaim- 
ed: ‘“‘I say, don’t you got some dime song 
books?” Upon being answered in the nega. 
tive, he gently laid down William Shake- 
speare and silently stole away. 

THE lead in lead pencils is ‘fot lead at all, 
though it is called black lead, 
if nothing else, tells vou that. 


The weight, 
It is a mineral, 
called gruphite (from the Greek word to write), 
and is more nearly related to coal than to 
lead. 


THE monument in honor of Edgar A. Poe, 
which will be dedicated next month, is describ 
ed as of white marble, eight feet high, resting 
on a granite base six feet square. On the 
granite slab are two other bases of marble. 
On these rests the die-block, three feet 


inches square, surmounted by a heavy cap, 


two 


carved with an ornamental lyre in the centre 
On the front of the die-block 
is a beautifully chiseled medailion of the 
carved in the 
marble, after a plaster cast by 


of each face. 


poet, purest Italian statuary 
Volk, the 
sculptor, from a photograph in the 


of a member of Poe’s family. 


] ossession 


LORENZO Day having married Miss Martha 
Week, a local paper comments : 
A Day is made, a Week is lost, 
But time should not complain— 
There'll soon be little Days enough 
To make the Week again. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
[The publisher will send any book reviewed 
in the ECLECTIC, or any othér new publication, 
postage paid, on receipt of the price.] 


Norse Mythology ; or, The Religion of Our 
Forefathers. All the myths of the Eddas care 
fully systematized and interpreted, with an 
introduction, vocabulary, and index. By R. B 
ANDERSON, A.M., Professor of Scandinavian 
Languages, in the University of Wisconsin 
Chicago: S. ©. Griggs & Co 
cloth. Price $2.50. 


Insectivorous Plants. By Cnas. DARWIN, 
F.R.S. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 460. Price $2. 


Common Sense Management of the Stomach. 
By G. O. DrEwry, M.D. New-York: Dodd & 
Mead. 16mo, cloth. Price $1. 


Siwinton’s Comple te Course of Ge ography By 
Pror. Wa. Swinton. New-York:  /visoi, 
Blakeman & Co. 


White's Progressive Art Studies. Series A, 
B, C, and D. By Gro. D. Wurire. New- 
York. Ivison, Blake man & Uo. 

Within an Ace. By Mrs. C. JENKIN. Leis 
ure Hour Series. New-York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 16mo, cloth, pp. 287. Price $1 50. 


Crown Svo, 








AMERICAN INsTITUTE Fatr.—The approach 
of the Centennial and the attractive prospect 
of exhibiting the best products of our metro- 
politan industrial manufacture under the most 
promising conditions at the Centennial Expo- 
sition, has exercised a rather emphatic influ- 
ence on the display at the American Institute 
Fair this year. 

The display has been much curtailed, but is 
far from being less attractive than last year. 
It shows, in the increased care with which ar- 
ticles usually found at the fair have been 
placed to evoke better contrasts, and to facil- 
itate more satisfactory comparisons for the 
visitor, and in the exhibition of certain arti- 
cles which manufacturers have hitherto been 
unwilling, apparently, to exhibit, a firm inten- 
tion to prepare, through practice at the fair, 
for as effective exhibition as possible at the 
Centennial Exposition. Those who do not 
exhibit this year are confessedly husbanding 
their means, and assiduously improving their 
manufacture in order to bear successfully, or 
even to frustrate, as the case may be, the very 
energetic competition which the products of 
our numerous industries will excite, to a bril- 
liant degree during the Exposition. 

This resolve has had the good effect of call- 
ing forth a brighter, more intelligible, more 
artistic and impressive, though less extensive, 
display at the Institute Fair, than has been 
seen there for some years past. In the ma- 
chinery department the display is grand, in 
spite of its somewhat narrow limits. Some of 
the most prominent and serviceable results of 
recent inventions are more advantageously 
shown than they could have been if the 
department crowded. Passing 
from this department into the main hall, the 
visitor finds it easy, in consequence of the 
judicious disposition of the many different de- 
partments, to become acquainted, during a 
single evening, with the generous scope of 
our metropolitan manufacture. Passing from 
the main hall up into the art department, 
one finds the display rather meagre. What 
is there, however, is thoroughly good and 
effectively displayed. After a visit to this 
year’s fair, the impression is that what has 


were more 


been lost in extent has been abundantly re- | 


placed by quality. 


| Social Life.” 





THE OLpEsT BrsLE Manuscriprs.—The 
two most ancient manuscripts of the Bible 
known are the Codex Sinaiticus of the Impe- 
rial Library at St. Petersburg, and the Codex 
Vaticanus of the Vatican Library at Rome, 
both of which are believed to have been writ- 
ten about the middle of the fourth century 
A.D. The Sinaiticus, so called because it was 
obtained (in 1859) from the convent of St. 
Catharine, on Mount Sinai, is supposed by 
Tischendorf, its discoverer, to be one of the 
fifty copies of the Scriptures which the Em- 
peror Constantine directed to be made for 
Byzantium, in the year 331, under the care of 
Eusebius of Caesarea. It consists of 3451¢ 
leaves of very fine vellum, made either from 
the skins of antelopes or of asses, each leaf be- 
ing 14% inches long by 13144 inches wide. The 
early history of the Vatican manuscript is not 
known, but it appears in the first catalogue of 
the Vatican Library, in 1475. lt is a quarto 
volume, containing 146 leaves of fine thin vel- 
lum, each 104g inches long and 10 broad. 
Both manuscripts are written in Greek uncials, 
or capital letters, are without spaces between 
the words, and have no marks of punctuation. 
—Appleton’s American Cyclopedia, revised edi- 
tion. 


OnE of the pleasantest books of the season 
is Mr. E.S. Nadal’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of London 
Mr. Nadal, who is now the lit- 
erary editor of the New-York Hvening Post 
was an assistant secretary of legation in Lon- 
don for a considerable time, and so had capital 
opportunities for seeing what he so charm- 
ingly describes. The book has been excel- 
lently received in London, where it was pub- 
lished in advance. 


THE fast mail trains now daily running 
between New-York and Chicago, are doing 
good service. In one day they took out about 
five hundred thousand newspapers and two 
hundred and eighty thousand letters, and, in 
addition to what had been left at stations on 
the route, brought in about fifty thousand 
newspapers and one hundred thousand letters, 


REACTIONARY LIFTER is rapidly becoming 


a household word. The radical, precious 
effects of a judicious use of this remarkable 
instrument having been enjoyed by a very 
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large number of persons seeking to promote | 


and establish their health, have attracted to the 


lifter the keenest attention. 


Write to the} 


Health Lift Co., 46 East Fourteenth Street, | 
New-York, for a descriptive book of the lift- | 


er. 


As an invention, the instrument is emi- | 


nently ingenious and successful, and as a ben- | 


efaction it is invaluable. Their advertisement 
appears in our columns this month. 


CHATEAUBRIAND said: ‘‘ Mme. 
briand would not dine later than five. 
never hungry till seven. 
and dined at six, so that we could neither of 
us enjoy it; and that is what people call the 
happiness of mutual concessions.” 


I was 


AMONG the important articles in Volume 
Thirteen of Appieton’s American Cyclopedia, 
which is just ready, are the titles—Palestine, 


contain more than 35,000 are as follows: The 
Mercantile of Brooklyn, Watkinson of Hart- 
ford, Mercantile of St. Louis, Cornell Univer. 
sity, Historical Society of New-York. State of 
Maryland, State of Michigan, Public of Chi- 
cago, State of Ohio, Mercantile of San Fran- 
cisco, Surgeon-General’s Office at Washington, 
University of Virginia, City of Springfield, 


| State of Massachusetts, Public School of St. 


Chateau- | 


But we compromised | 


louis, Bowdoin College, and the Mercantile of 
Cincinnati. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The publisher will send any book reviewed 


in the EcLECcTIC, or any other new publication, 


| postage paid, on receipt of the price.] 


Paris, Park, Paper, Palm, Partnership, Pat- 


ents, Paul, Pauperism, Peach, Pear, Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Periodical 


Persia, Peru, Petroleum, Philosophy, Phono- | 


graphy, Photography, Physiology, Piano-forte, 
Pigeon, Pine, Pistol, Pittsburg, Plant, Plow, 
Poland, Political Economy, Pope, Portugal, 


| sisting of Seventy Lessons. 


| By CALVIN TOWNSEND. 
| Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


Post, Potato, Pottery, Presbyterianism, Print- | 


ing. The volume is illustrated by more than 


500 engravings and maps, and is altogether | 4545. 


one of the best of the series. 


Pus.iic LIBRARIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
—There are in the United States more than 
seventy public libraries which contain over 


The Borderland of Insanity, and Other 
Allied Papers, by ANDREW WynTER, M.D 
New-York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 16mo, 


s | cloth, pp. 314. Price $2. 
Literature, | 


A Shorter Course in Civil Government, con 
Prepared for the 
use of Common, Select, and Grammar Schools 
New-York: Jvisun, 

12mo, cloth, pp. 


240. Price $1.25. 


Hand-book of Scripture Geography ; Con- 
of Sixteen Maps and Plans, with His- 


| torical and Geographical Questions ; and an- 


| swers on each “9 
| New-York: 


25,000 volumes each. Of these, nine possess | 
more than 100,000 volumes, seven more than | 


50,000 and less than 100,000, and seventeen 


more than 35,000 and less than 50,000. The | 
largest collection is the Congress Library, | 


which has 261,000 volumes. The Public Li- 
brary of Boston contains nearly the same num- 
ber, and increases at the rate of 15,000 volumes 
a year. Harvard College has 200,000; the Astor 
and the Mercantile, of New-York, 148,000 each ; 
the Mercantile and the Library Company, of 
Philadelphia, 105,000 and 101,000 respectively ; 
the Atheneum, of Boston, 103,000; and Yale 
College, 100,000. The New-York State Library, 
at Albany, has 67,500 volumes, not including 
the Law Library, which has 25,500. The 
Society Library, of New-York, possesses 64,000 
volumes ; the Public, of Cincinnati, 62,000; 
the Peabody Institute, of Baltimore, 56,000; 
the Antiquarian Society, of Worcester, 55,000 ; 
and the Apprentices’, of New-York, and Dart- 
mouth College, 50,000 each. Those which 





By ANDREW THOMSON. 
Putnam’s Sons. 16mo, 
Price 75 cents. 


> 


G. 
cloth, pp. 128. 


Daily Thoughts. By Rev. T. De Wirt 
TALMAGE, D.D. Edited by Rev. J. V. D. 
Saurts. New-York: Dodd & Mead. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 496. Price $2. 


From Jest to Earnest, By Rev. E. P. Rog. 
New-York: Dodd & Mead. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
548. Price $1.75. 


Elsie’s Womanhood. A Sequel to “ Hisie's 
Girlhood.” By MARTHA FARQUHARSON. New- 
York: Dodd & Mead. 16mo, cloth, pp. 406. 
Price $1.50. 


Climate and Time in their Geological Rela- 
tions; A Theory of secular changes on the 
Earth’s Climate. By James CROLL. New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. 577. Price $2.50. , 


Sevenoaks ; A Story of To-Day. By J. G. 
HOLLAND. New-York: Scribner, Armstrong 
$178 18mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 441. Price, 

1.75. 


The Raw Day. A Poem in Songs and Son- 
nets. By RICHARD WaTsON GILDER. New- 
York : Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Ato, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. 112. Price, $1.50. 
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To Our SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE present number of Ec.xctic closes the 
twenty-second volume of the new series, which 
began in 1865. 

A large number of our subscriptions are 
paid in advance each year, and expire with the 
December number ; but in accordance with our 
usual custom, we do not discontinue the work 
unless ordered so to do by the subscriber. 

We have no doubt that in the cases of most 
publications, the plan of requiring payment 
strictly in advance is the best, but as we have 
among our subscribers many ministers, teach- 
ers, and others to whom the EcLEcTICc is al- 
most a necessity, we are willing, whenever 
requfred, to allow them to delay payment a 
short time, and so far do not think we are 
losers by our indulgence. 

There are, however, quite a number of sub- 
scribers that owe us from one to two years, 
and a few that owe for a longer period, and 
these subscriptions we desire to collect as 
speedily as possible. We therefore beg to in- 
form these subscribers, that if settlement of 
these accounts is delayed beyond January Ist, 
we shall, in accordance with our previous no. 
tice, require them to remit $5.50 per year in- 
stead of our regular price, $5. 

We hope they will take advantage of this 
offer, and remit $5 per year before the time 
named, and we would suggest in addition, 
advance payment for the new year, as the 
amende honorable for the delay. 

Notwithstanding the general dullness and 
depression of business, we are happy to say 
that so far, very few of our old subscribers 
have written us to discontinue, and we hope 
they will not only promptly renew their own 
subscriptions, but induce their friends to sub- 
scribe also. 

We make special inducements to clubs of 
five or more names, or, we will club the 
Ec.Lectic with any other publication at a re- 
duced price for the two, and will send esti- 
mates for any list of periodicals with the 
Ec.LEcTIc that may be sent us. 


THERE are said to be 13,000,000 cows in this 
country, 3,000 creameries and cheese factories, 
and a cheese and butter product amounting to 
$450,000,000. 











GERMAN UNIVERSITIES.—A marked feature 
of the Prussian educational system is the gov” 
ernmental supervision of the universities, of 
which Prussia has ten. They were in most 
cases founded by the sovereign, who endowed 
them with lands and money. The govern- 
ment retains supreme authority over these in- 
stitutions, and even appoints the professors ; 
it also provides for deficiencies in their in- 
comes. Special officials (ewratores) form the 
connecting link between the government and 
the universities. The German university com- 
prises four schools, called faculties : theology, 
law, medicine, and philosophy. The last 
named comprises language and literature, the 
mathematical, physical, and natural sciences ; 
in short, the whole range of knowledge as 
considered independent of the professions. 
The course of study is commonly four years. 
Most thorough instruction is given by means 
of lectures, and examinations are held for de- 
grees. The extent of the instruction provided 
may be inferred from the fact that four hun- 
dred distinct courses of lectures, covering the 
entire realm of science, letters, philosophy, 
and religion, are given during the year at the 
Frederick William University, in Berlin. To 
be qualified for a learned profession, or for 
employment as a teacher in the higher schools 
and universities, it is necessary to have com- 
pleted the university course, and to have 
graduated. In the German Empire, in 1873, 
there were 21 universities, with 1734 profes- 
sors and 18,858 students.—Appleton’s Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia, revised edition. 


A METHOD of towing canal-boats by steam 
has been introduced into Belgium. The loco- 
motive is similar to those in use on the Lisbon 
tramways, and runs on a single line laid on the 
towing path, The driving-wheels are broad- 
flanged, with rubber tires, and run on the ma- 
cadamized surface of the path; two grooved 
wheels bear on the rail and guide the direction 
of the locomotive. By a simple piece of mech- 
anism the greater weight can be thrown upon 
either the driving or guiding wheels at will. 
Only one line is laid down, and when two loco- 
| motives meet, they exchange barges and re- 
| trace their paths. They weigh four tons, and 
| draw heavy barges at a speed of about three 

miles an hour. 





THe New-York Hvening Post is responsible | 


or the following curious statement: An ap. 


paratus for washing smoke, and thus depriv- 
ing it of its character of a nuisance, is in 
operation at a factory at Ménilmontant, Paris. 
A fine shower of water, traveling in the di- 
rection of the smoke, and at five times its 
velocity, is projected into the chimney, where 
it mixes with the smoke, taking up the 
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and a Bonaparte! There are not many artists 
in the family. Well, if he were allowed to 
have his own way, the prince would be all 
ways drawing. On the other hand, he is ful- 


| of courage and hardihood. 


A FRENCHMAN named Patrian, who styles 


| himself “contractor for public lighting,” has 
| &@ factory and warehouse for the making and 


soluble gases and precipitating the impuri- 


ties carried up with the smoke by the draught. 
The foul water is discharged into a cistern, 


where it is collected, and a fine black paint is | 


got from it. 


Heavru-Lirr.—Perfectly hostile to sombre 
moods, the effect of a careful and persistent 
use of the Health-Lift provokes increased en- 
deavor, and a firm contempt for the anxieties 


which ordinarily rule one so tyrannically. This | 


is the opinion of the numerous users of the 


Lift,” who are not slow to speak enthusias- | 
tically of the positive benefit they have de- | 


rived from the use of the instrument. Mrs. 
Mapes Dodge, editress of St. Nicholas, says : 
“TIT thought at first that its purchase was a 
needlessly extravagant outlay, but I have 
since found that it wasshrewd economy. The 
‘Lift’ can add years and happiness to one’s 
life.” The “‘ Lift” advertisement appears in 
our columns this month. 


STATUETTES and other artistic forms in plas- 
ter are made very closely to resemble silver in 
appearance by being covered with a thin coat 
of powdered mica. This powderis mixed 


with collodion, and then applied to the objects | 


tin plaster with a brush, after the manner of | 


paint. The mica can be easily tinted in va- 
rious colors. It can be washed in water, and, 
unlike silver, is not liable to become tarnished 
‘by sulphuretted gases. 


AN extract from the diary of the late Gen- 
eral Frossard, private tutor of the young Louis 


Napoleon, gives the following description of | 


the prince: “He is a very nice boy (il est 
charmant). 
about him. 
and intelligence. The son of a bourgeois, sent 
to a'school, in a class of thirty boys, he would 
have ranked between the fifteenth and twenti- 
-eth. His peculiar bent is as yet not very well 
-defined. He does not relish much Greek or 
Latin, and his turn for mathematics is not re- 
markable; but he has a marked taste for 
drawing. That would be strange, an artist 


There is nothing extraordinary | 
He has good average aptitude, | 





selling of oxygen, which is kept stored in me- 
tallic reservoirs under a heavy pressure, and 
delivered to customers for such purposes as 
the lighting of theatres and dining-halls, 
blow-pipe use, inhalation, ventilation, and air 
baths. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(The publisher will send any book reviewed 
in the EcLEcTIC, or any other new publication, 
postage paid, on receipt of the price.] 

The New Day. 
nets. 


A poem in Songs and Son 
By RicHaRrD Watson GILDER. New- 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Ato, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. 112. Price, $1.50. 

Home Pastorals, Ballads and Lyrics. 
BAYARD TayLOoR. Boston : 
Co. 16mo, cloth, pp. 214. 

Mabel Martin. A Harvest Idyl. 
GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
Price, $5. 


By 
J. R. Osgood & 

Price, $2. 

By Joun 

With illustrations. 
4to, cloth, pp. 72. 


Money and the Mechanism of Eachange. 
W. STANLEY JEvons, M.A., F.R.S. _ Inter- 
national Scientific Series. New-York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 12mo, cloth, pp. 349. Price, 
$1.50. 

Weights, Measures, and Money, of all Na- 
tions. Compiled by F. W. Criarxg, 8.B. 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 117. Price, $1.50. 

The Big Brother. A Tale of Indian War. 
By GEORGE Cary EGGLeston. New-York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Ato, cloth, illustrated, 
pp. 182. Price, $1.50. 

Wild Hyacinth. A Novel. By Mrs. Ran- 

DOLPH. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 416. Price, $1.75. 
» Easy Lessons in German. By W. H. and E. 
K. Woopsury. New-York: Jvison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co. 12mo, cloth, pp. 237 
Price, $1.25. 

Toward the Strait Gate; or, Parish Chris- 
tianity for the Unconverted. By Rev. E. F. 
Burr, D.D. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 535. Price, $2. 





